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ITH the bright, sunny 
davs you long = for 
clothes that reflect 


the jovousness of the season 
New frocks, blouses, jumpers, 
may be expensive, but Twink 
will clean and dye all the faded 
garments of last summer at 
very little cost. 

Phese are the 24° artistic 
shades of “Twink 

Blu Purt 

Old ¢ 
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wink 
for Summer Clothes 
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Well taken ! 


On the tennis courts the victory is not always 
to the strongest, or even to the most skilful. Nerve 
and pluck and unflagging keenness count for 
much—and- these depend very largely on physical 
condition. 

You cannot feel confident of winning your 
matches—even against inferior players—if you 
start handicapped by slackness and depression, if 
for any reason you are ‘‘ out of sorts Your eye 
and your hand do not then work in unison, you 
miss * sitters,’ you're tired before the game is half- 
way through, and, oppressed by the foreknowledge 
of defeat, you don't much care whether you win 
or not. 

Then, having received a good trouncing, you 
excuse yourselt by saying, ‘‘Oh, | was off my 
game.”’ 

This is an explanation which doesn't really 
explain anything. Being ‘otf your game’’.is not 
an accidental state which comes and goes in some 
obscure, mysterious, uncontrollable way. It is 


governed by very definite natural laws; it is all a 
matter of the working of your inner mechanism, 

That’s where Kruschen comes in. 

Keep your blood pure, your liver and kidneys 
working regularly and efficiently, and you will 
attain and maintain a state of jayous health that 
knows nothing of slackness of body or depression 
of mind. 

You can do this most easily, most pleasantly and 
most cheaply by taking your daily pinch of 
Kruschen Salts. Put ‘as much as will lie on a 
sixpence'’ in your breakfast cup of tea every 
morning (taken this way it’s quite tasteless), and 
note the result. All the waste matter that has 
been clogging your system—the effect of errors 
of diet, indigestion, overwork, worry and the like 
—is gently but surely expelled; your eliminating 
organs are stimulated to a proper and habitual 
performance of their functions; new, pure blood is 
sent coursing throughout your body, making you 
tingle with health in every fibre. 


Kruschen Salts 


Good Health for a Farthing a Day 


It costs you less 
Kruschen habit. 





Tasteless in Tea 


than a farthing a day to 
But it puts you and keeps you always ‘*on your game "’ 
and not only on the tennis courts, 
Every chemist sells 
(g6 doses) to-day and start to-morrow. 


maintain the healthy 


Is it not well worth it? 


Kruschen Salts. Go and get ats, gd. bottle 


Q. i 
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at 
“Ye'll kill yersel’ Jock,”” cried Mrs. McTurk, 
“Ye smoke a’ the week, and ye chew in the Kirk, 
Ev'n at Prayers.” 
* Haud yer tongue,” answered Jock, ““A'm as sweet as a nut, 
“ For the ‘baccy I smoke is the best Navy Cut, 
And it's Player's.” 
Probably there are not many smokers of the present generation who 
will remember this advertisement which first appeared in 1896. It 
is reproduced because of its excellence and to remind the Public that 
PLAYER’S NAVY CUT TOBACCO and CIGARETTES 
ARE MORE POPULAR THAN EVER. 
land), Ltd. —— 





P.922 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ir 


(ume 
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Be Sure d cl Salmon 


You can be absolutely sure that you 
are having the pick of the world’s 
salmon when you are eating Sailor 
Salmon Slice. 


The Sailor cans contain the famous Red 
Sockeye Salmon which is considered by all to 
be the finest flavoured and most nourishing 
salmon there is. 

Sailor Salmon Slice is only the best part 
of the best salmon, tuken at the best part of 
the season—and only that. 


ailar 


Salmon Slice 


The name Angus Watson on any preserved 
food means the best cf its hind. 


Axcus Watson & Co,, Liwitrp, Newcastir-on-Tyye. 


CLEMAK | 


SHAVING BRUSH 



















Sterilized by ‘a 
Certified Process. 


GUARANTEED 
FREE FROM 
ANTHRAX. 


On Sale 


OR POST FREE FROM 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO. KINGSWAY, LONDON. 


“re 








SUPER BRUSH, 
Larger Size, 7 6) 
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WIGHT) | 


H Abos A NEW OELIGHT TOl LiFe a 





ui Tvenen a Wauewntettl 





High in le 
Mi POPULAR FAVOUR 
\\| Because of its 

viv DELICIOUS FLAVOUR 


| In addition to its indescribably 

»| lovely flavour, it is good for us 

{| all, having a real food value. 

| Being made from pure rich 

! milk, butter and sugar, it is 
> very nutritious. 


I 


i | 0 
it s! Pay 7 ag meg Y from Harrods, John Barker 
h : 


ears” anches, anc a 
\ py he If any difficulty is experienced, 


we will send I/- or 2/- tin, POST FREE, 


’ aly (| on receipt of remittance. 
\ Val \ “Good for a Cold” 


TURNWRIGHT 
TORRE DELIGH 





: Sold in daintily wrapped . 
: 6d. per 3-lb. and in Tins. 





FREE AND POST PAID. Send 
postcard for an interesting small Paint 
ing Book, with conditions on back pag e 
of a toy distribution 

Mention The Quiver, 




















Twow & Wainwright, Ltd 


i 
‘{) Makers: 
‘ I . Brighouse, Yorks. 


(Dent. 















EVERYBODYS FAVOURITE. DELICIOUS - PURE- NUTRITIOUS 
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FLUXITE 

























¥ edn ee 
Just Wrap Your 

OLD UMBRELLA 
in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P.O. for 7/6. 
By next post it will come 
back “as good as new,” 
re-covered with our 
“ Defiance '"’ Union and 

securely packed. 


ANOTHER CALAMITY AVERTED 





The disastrous results of escaping gas have 
been avoided by the ever-ready FLUXITE, 

| Keep it handy—accidents will happen! 

| All Mechanics WILL Have 


FLUXITE 


because it 


oe | SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


| All Hardware and onmenaans Stores sell Fluxite in 
tins, price &d., 1/4 and 2s WY A TIN TO-DAY. 


Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to show you 
the neat little 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 


Postage on Foreign Or- 
ders 1/- extra. A post 
card will bring you our 
illustrated Catalogue of 
* Defiance " Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 
6/- upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO., 





It ts perfectly - ¥ to use, and will last for years 
in constant use. t contains a special “ small-space 
Northern Umbrella Works, feldering iron w ith noe heating metal handle, a Pocket 
ow-Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, ete., and full instructions. 
BLACKBURN. c 


Price 10,6, Sample Set, post paid United Kingdom 
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| FLUXITE, LTD., 226 Bevington St., Bermondsey, Engiand. 














Weekly 





: To secure a: 
i copy every: 
iweek you: 
: should place a : 
i regular order 
i with your: 
: Newsagent. | 








The New Illustrated Weekly—to which Senatore 
Marconi sent a warm greeting from Mid-Atlantic 
—is designed to help in every way all AMATEUR 
Experimenters in and Users of Wireless Telegraphy 
and Telephony. 


@ It is the only journal devoted exclusively to the 
interests of Wireless Amateurs. | 


PRACTICAL : INFORMATIVE : HELPFUL: | 
FASCINATING—INDISPENSABLE. 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 


(Tthe House of Cassell iH ——— 
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The Decoration of the day ! 


HALL’S DISTEMPER—more artistic and durable 
than wallpaper, more economical ; 
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makes rooms 
larger and lighter. 





TRADE MAR ) 












makes healthy as well as 
picturesque homes, displays 
furniture and pictures to 
greatest advantage and saves 
money. 

Hall's Distemper is used and 


; 
Fees recommended by all leading Dec- 
e€ WEAN 3 orators. It is sold in tins by 
4X5 Builders’ Merc hants, Decorators 
ee Oil and Colour ‘St res, eta 


B 4 mongers, etc., every where, 
to H.M r Kine. Sole Manufacturers: 
SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., Ltd., HULL, 
and 199® Borouzh High Street. London, S.E.1, 
105 Bath Street, Glasgow. 


5 & 6 Gun Street, Reading. 



































































| o~ ee Fa 
Imperial National | DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 
| HOTEL s bt a | RED 
| R 1 pper Bedford 
| sare London} ,.i:..London | 
| Central, 1000 Rooms. J 500 Rooms with hot and 
_ Orchestra Daily. cold water, Bat ont wo/* 
i et inest Turkish Baths. Attendance. 
| : 
| oF sy 
] ‘te 
| {FOOT yoY ; « BLUE 
| aaa to s Feet ov hg th onan y For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
he wt a In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
i Ee Cry, Gonenem. much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
é Homceopathic Chemist and Perfumery and rei eeencereneseal 
\ Toilet Exp y 
| 
' (P etidses.% 
ota) PARKINSON'S > YOUR TO 
ee SRMEMeO, uh ROYAL 
DONCASTER DONCASTER WHEN 
eeee Scored) BUTTERSCOTCH | EAsILy TIRED—EASILY OUT OF BREATH 
2mm anoras Tawi, DEPRESSED —NERVELESS 
tusvenns ori, | 4 OZ. packets ... ... 6d. TAKE 
— bac 8oz ,, ae | 
Seeane ciseey sas center 
paBEINSON 4 50, 
esheaatne cent ants ti Sole Proprietors . On e Oi S 
404ttga svorcasrer 1 §, PARKINSON & SON 
(Doncaster), Ltd., Three times a day 
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{50 & SI High St., Doncaster. | 1/ 3 
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OF ALL CHEMISTS 
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SIMPLE STORIES OF SUNLIGHT — 




















Tie name LEVER on 
Soap 1s a Guarantee or 
end Exceivnce. 


Purity 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


$415 23 


LEVER 





ARK TO THE PATTER OF CHILDRENS FEET 


Where there are children there is Sunlight. 
Happy children radiate Sunlight and happy 
mothers give them Sunlight in return, using 
the purest and most efficient of soaps to provide 
the comfort of ideal cleanliness, and to ensure 
leisure moments for the children’s play hour. 


There are no houses “‘to let” in Sunlight Street, 
but you can put your house in that happy thorough- 
fare to-day by providing Sunlight for the children 
in return for the Sunlight they bring to you. 
Clean, healthy surroundings are essential to happiness. Soap 
purity is essential to ideal cleanliness, for without pure 
soap you can’t have perfect cleanliness. The guaranteed 


purity of Sunlight Soap is fully appreciated in the homes 
of Sunlight Street. 


Sunlight Street is the great Highway of Health— 
It is @ Thoroughfare of Thorough Cleanliness. 


£1,000 Guarantee of Purity on Every Bar. 


BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 


THEY ARE HAPPY AND CLEAN IN SUNLIGHT STREET 
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4 The clutch of indigestion is relentless and you may be 
sure the pain will continue to increase unless, by taking 


Bisurated Magnesia, 


you stop 1 it. 


This remarkable compound instantly neutralises the harmful stomach 


acid that is causing the disorder ; 


it rids you of the fermentation and 


flatulence and enables your stomach to do its work unhampered. 
Doesn’t matter whether your trouble is indigestion, gastritis, heart- 


burn or flatulence—all these 


yield to Bisurated Magnesia. 
at once, and take as directed. 


and many other disturbances quickly 
Get a 1/3d. package from your chemist 
You'll soon know that you’re benefitting 


for you'll eat better and your food will do you good, while such incidental 
worries as sleeplessness and pallor will soon be things of the past. 


When buying, it will pay youto glance on the wrapper forthe boldly-printed name 


‘ Bisurated * as this ensures your 


BISMAG LTD., 


“WYBERT STREET, 


getting the one thing that WILL do you good ! 


MUNSTER SQUARE, LONDON, N.W.1. 











9 You can identify your Linen by using 


JOHN BOND’S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 


MARKING INK 
REMAINS BLACK AFTER REPEATED WASHING, 
FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
WHICHEVER KIND 18 PREFERRED) 


Of all Stationers, Chemists and Stores. 6d. & 1s. 
Used in the Royal Households. 


Remains 
Biack. 
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who Be 





Gives instant re. 
lief from Catarrh, 
Asthma, ete, 


ALL 
CHEMISTS 





Try our New Po 

Pular Danjhill 
Farphone, 42). A perfect aid ata low 
peice. ¢ will enadle a « if person to hear 


m ehureh or the atreand e1 oy e delight 
of conversation. -1 niqn ‘ ee al terms, Full 
particulars sent free by rett Urh post, 

D. & J. HILL, 298 Danjhi i Hous se, 267 Gray's 
Inn Rd, King’s C oss, W( 
ee 
en 











President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 


THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 


HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, £ 2, 
which deals with arger numbers of childre tha any othe 
Hospital of j ind, is aln ‘ 


st overwhelme with applications for 


admiss 


a NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 


Chairman : CoL. LORD WM. Ct CVO I. GLENTON-KER 












M300 
Glacé Kid 


25/- 


URABILITY and that comfortab le made- 

to-measure fit are the two points which 
make this Mascot Shoe so popular. It is 
caretully made on the welted or hand-sewn 
principle, which adds very greatly to its flexibility 
and comfort in wear. Good style is =— in 
every detail of the Mascot Shoe illustrated 


MASCOT 


SHOES for LADIES 


Booklet of Styles and name of nearest Agent 
post free on request from 


NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH. 
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The Bread 
for YOU 





ICH in nourishment 

—that is an essential. 
Digestive, too, as all good 
bread ought to be. But, 
more than this, HOVIS 
is doubly delicious—and 
appetising to a degree 


Your Baker Bakes it. 


ay 





TNO f Ay PUTMAN GA ELLA 





| tonnes, Linens, Hosiery, Laces. 
| &. PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms, NOTTINGHAM. 


viii 





DONT LOOK OLD! 





But restore your grey and faded hairs to 
their natural colour with 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER 


Its quality of deepening 





reyness to the former cx 





in a few days, thus securing a preserved sneuseeiad 
has enabled thousands to retain their position, 
2/- Sold everywhere. 2/- 
Lockyer’s gives health to the Hair and restores the 
natural colour. It inses the scalp, and makes the 
miost perfect Hair Dr 
Talo. westldenned Hair Re torer is prepared by the 
reat Hair Specialists, J. Perver & Co., Lrp., ] 
12 Be dford Laborator.es, London, 5.E.1, and can be : 


ained direct from them by post or from any Chemists 


an ‘d stores throughout the world, 











SULPHOLINE| 


This famous lotion quickly removes Skin Erup- 
tions, ensuring aclear complexion. The slightest 
rash, faintest spot, irritable pimples, disfiguring 
blotches, obstinate eczema, disappear by applying 
SULPHOLINE, which renders the skin spotless 
soft, clear, supple, comfortable. For 42 years 





it has been the remedy for 
Eruptions; Psoriasis Eczema Blotches 
Pimples Roughness | Scurf Spots 
Redness Rashes Acne Rosea 


Sulpholine is prepared by the great Skin a 

J. Perrer & Co., Ltd., 1 Bedford I iborat ¥ 

I yn, S.E.1, and is sold in tiles at 13: 

It can be tained « t from them by post or y om 
uny Chemists and Stores throughout the world, 


Quickly removes the effects of Sunscoron 














MR. LONDON IN 


THE DAILY GRAPHIC 
BRIGHTENS LONDON 


= aie Curléi ains 


rtains th it are ° Just Fight for eve: f House, every type o 
yw New ‘Values. 
NOW FoR CATALOG! to find the R1H?T Curtains for your 








Ww 


Nottingham Wet Cartains, Imperial Hem Curtairs, Cordine Colornets, 
Casement Curtains, ‘The Weave that Wears, Ne s, Muslins, Cre 
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HIGH QUALIFICATIONS. yy, I 

The highly paid posts in business are obtained by ee | ae | 

byte sn he SPECIALISE—the men who are Bs + | 

entitled to use such status-stamping initials as : iy Let | 
B.Com. eee Bachel r of Commerce. BY » 


Fellow of the 


S 
oD 


F.C.LS.... Chartered Inst. of Secretaries | i 
F.C.A. ... Inst.of Chartered Accountants | bl 
F.C.W.A. Inst. of Costand Works Accts. - are ¥ 
F.L.A.A. London Assn. of Accountants , Lh exte—eken 
— 


etc etc 


YOU can similarly qualify — the Metro > 
politan College, by means of 8h 
INDIVIDUAL POSTAL TRAINING i 
TAKEN AT HOME, IN SPARE TIME 1 i 
In these examinations, the College frequently ; 
presents more succ essful candidates than all other f] 


training centres—oral and postal—put together 
For full particulars as to subjects, &c., write for the 


“STUDENTS GUIDE”, FREE ON 


; s f 
REQUEST. A handsome volume of 132 pages. eware Oo 


METROPOLITAN | * Chills now 
COLLEGE Accsiain dil sitiaidle sodiiumii wai 


Dept. 49, ST. ALBANS seriously lower the health standard for 
the winter. 











. . Buy your Winter Jason now—the 
This Splendid surest safeguard against chill. 
Baby Boy 







Jason is highest-grade underwear . 


is a strong, . he 
active, ; win- the pure new wool fabric has wonderful 
some, lappy . 

little fellow sofiness as a result of the exclusive Jason 
as his portrait ae : : 
tells, He has Finish, which ensures comfort otherwise 
been reared on ° 

Neave's Food. unobtainable. 


Healthy, vigor- 
cus and bright, 
the bonny little 
chap has secured 
the first essential for 
his lite success—a 
clear brain in a strong body, | 


Dr.——, D.Sc, (Edin.), B Sc., M.D.,C.M., 
D.P.H., Park Lane, W., writes :—** My baby girl is 
thriving admirably on your food. . . . lhe mother 
was unable to feed her, and previously tried other 
infant foods without success.’ 






ALL-WOOL UNSHRINKABLE 


UNDERWEAR 


EXERY, MOTHER shoul sent (or FREE All sizes and styles for ladies, children 
Book 








3c. for postage, t, “Hints About I ya enton and me p adi Z : 

ee eee nare held by the leading drapers 

opt. 4), | ‘GBRU and outfitters. 

Tillie thik on BI | pe pennietenietinctonicionninnesinnisliitiomns 
F or those who desire a more popular-priced 
underwear the “ Olympic "’ Brand has been 
introduced, which carries exactly the same 
guarantees regarding value and satisfaction 
as “ Jason. 


The Safe i 
ar" Jason Underwear Co., Leicester 


py 

















Sold everywhere in 4.5 & ol2 Tins ; also 6a, Packets. 
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Baby is OURS—mine and mummie's, and 
Rowtnson’s. The doctor tol 


he is all life and is goo 


we are bringing him up on 
ife ; and it HAS, 


night and wants 


d mummie it would save 


because 1 as can be, and sleeps all 


bringing up all day heavier and heavier—though he’s not so very 
got him, 


could do it just as 





heavy to me, and will hold out his arms even when mummie’s 





Mummie makes his clothes and boils his barley, and 
mummie does the 
BARLEY (with 
ays doctor says 
tter than anything. 


Quite the Best for bringing up Baby. 
Send 3d., in stamps, for Booklet— 


J. & J. COLMAN, Ltd., London & Norwich 


With which is incorporated 
KEEN, ROBINSON & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


well, but mummie says “ No,” so I bring him up while 
** Patent’ 


for mummie s 


work; and when we've finished with Ropinson’s 
ee y tog her * PATENT” GroatTs; 


be and Baby will like it b 
































TROUBLE 
Consult 


F 
| 


SAVED if you | 


B C TIME TABLES 


2/- MONTHLY 


Little Folks 


THE MAGAZINE FOR 
ALL BOYS AND GIRLS 
(lTheHouse f Cassel} Monthly, 1/- net 


CASSELL’S 
































2/-; large size, 36. 
Sample Bottle te 


+ IF CANNOT PROCURE 


=—-enr 
“ There\- you aret en” 


oLORAT DID IT. batten 4 are gre 


highly in favour of COLORATE—the 
(one liquid) Safe Hair Dye. It is easily 
applied, and after a little use will last 
It produces 





for a considerable time. 
a rich and captivating wealth of lovely 
lustrous tresses in either BLONDE, BROWN, DARK BROWN or NATURAL 


BLACK. It will do all and more than articles costing three times the 
money. May be relied upon for SAFETY. Is absolutely non-poisonous 
and non-injurious. tn use for thirty years without one complaint. 


-write to PARTON,SON & C9 LT9, 


BULL RING , BIRMINGHAM. 
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A Wonderful Match - Lighting 
Lamp and Hurricane Lantern 





BURNS ORDINARY PETROL 
300 CANDLE POWER. 


A beautiful steady white light 
—perfect for reading, a joy 
in the house. 














Thousands in use all over 
the country. 


Gleman Quicilite 





















POST FREE 


COMPLETE. 
MOST BRILLIANT LIGHT IN THE WORLD. — hand os 
Makes and burns its own gas from petrol—lights with Pays ee 
matches—no torch required—uses two small durable CQ 329 72/6 
mantles—absolutely no danger. Gives a light equal As Illustrated. 
to 20 Oil Lamps). A WONDERFUL LAMP. CQ 318) 
- : CO 32 80/6 
URRICANE LANTERN LQ 327 63/- Q 324f 
Rn. , _ Post Free Complete ™ Decorated Shades 
[ae BRACKET LAMPS. CHANDELIERS. 


| THE COLEMAN QUICK-LITE CO., LTD., 
12 Electric Parade, Norwood, London, S.E 27. 
140 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 
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e aay Women UUM ak SSL 












the Nat ar kK ase” ( rset stl | 
ost healthy of all. very wearer }} 

s ays so. W hi e moulding the figur 

/ »\ to the most delicate lines of feminine 
| se grace, they vastly improve thehealth 
AY Sas \) | 


The CORSET ot HEALTH || 


| “Ty |) The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2 
MWY Hl // POST 
| WA 8/11 pail pRee 


\ Complete with Special 
| Detachable Suspenders. 


\ Stocked in all sizes 
ba > from 20 to 30. Made 
~~” in finest quality Drill. 

wall SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


wee No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. || 
“a No lac.ng at the back 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest 

srallty, with special suspenders detachable for washing purposes 

% is laced at the sides with elas.ic Lacing to expand freely when 





breathin: 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder-straps 

it has a short (9-in.) busk in front which ensures a perfect shape 
@ is fastened at the top & bottom with non rustinc Hooks& Eyes j 

sos easily washed at home, haviog nothing to rust or tarnizh | 
aes i re 





Sd. Qtr. 


fhe 
Sold loose by weight, 
MACKINTOSH and in Baby Oval Tins 
oA and Tall Tins at 1/3 
Ki each, Junior Oval Tins 
and Tail Tins at 2/6 
each, and in 4-lb. Tins, 


mL 


led tor! es V t y cycliy 
$1 t or break 








ey ausit” 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


Cross 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, Bt: bmabe 4 8 i 
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DOCTORS AND ANALYSTS 


RECOMMEND 
DELICIOVS 


























AZAWAIT 


cS 
MANY DYSPEPTICS WHO ARE OBLIGED Sh 
TO AVOID ORDINARY TEA FIND THEY Ke 
CAN DRINK THIS WITH GREAT RELISH 
























CHIVERS 


CARPET SOAP 


CLEANS CARPETS LIKE NEW. 
One Tablet will Clean a Large Carpet. >} 
Sample 24. stamp. ~~ 


P.OHIVERS’ (o,,La., 9Aibany Wis, Bath_—"_2 
The New Patent 


iI SOUND DISCS 


completely overcome DEAFNESS and 
HEAD NOISES, no matter of how long 
standing. Are the same to the ears a 


glasses are to the eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable. Worn monthswithout removal 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 







WEY 


THE R. A. WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1, 











= 
HOW BIG BRITISH RAILWAY 
COMPANIES FIGHT RATS 


Killer that never fails 


Four leading railway lines 
employ Blackimore »3* Pied 
Piper” to rid their pre ov rty 
of the vermin menace, be- 


cause Blackmore's “ Pied 
Piper” actually does eve ry 
7 what other prepar 

tions only attempt; it is ath 





edy and sure—rats and mic nd 


other vermin taste {he tempting bait, are killed and destroyed 
moat ‘PIED PIPER 
is your best protection against loss throug ch vermin ae 
hesitate — while you're thinking they're nibbling Is 
Bugs, Cockroaches, Crickets, 7 0. Send a po vata rider Jo 


ed re sady-for-s use ti 











I sg acacia generous-si 


J.P. BLACKMORE, 13 Churehill Sanne. , 
Choriton-on-miealock, MANCHESTER. ‘| 











nt is coming right into the Home~~~ 
; This New Book tells you all about it. 
How to use it. How to make the 
apparatus. Written in the simplest 2 
language so that all can understand 
¢ 
CONTENTS: Fully Illustrated 1]6 net 
General Principles; Experiments; Tuning & Resonance; Trans- 
¢ mission & Reception ; Various Detectors; Thermionic Valves as 
Detectors ; Amplifiers & Generators ; Making Single Circuit Receiving 
Set; Short Wave Receiving Set ; Valve Panel and a Five-Valve g 
Amplifier ; Wireless Telephony; Arrangement and Erection of : 
s Aerials ; Index. 3 
2 
Sten Order from your Bookseller to-day. 3 
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Jellies 


Flavoured with ripe Fruit Juices 


CHIVERS & SONS, LTD., 
The Orchard Factory, Histon, Cambridge. 
Wee 
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ALKIA SALTRATES 








NO OTHER 
LIKE IT 


We cct 
Vest’ Sar” 

STANDS ALONE 
IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 


Unrivalled as 
a specific for 


LIVER, KIDNEY, 
STOMACH,BLOOD 
& INTESTINAL 
DISORDERS. 
Also for 
Rheumatism, Gout, 
Skin Diseases, 
Catarrhal Affec- 
tions, etc. 

















BSOLUTELY pure, safe, sure and always reliable. 
Instantly forms a sparkling effervescent and 
pleasant-tasting drink, Specially economical because 
it isso highly concentrated that the necessary doses 
are extremely small. Try half the dose you usually 
take of an ordinary saline. Try a pinch in your tea 
every morning for a week. There will be no 
detectable taste from it. Price is but 3/3 a large 
bottle, at all Chemists. Guaranteed satisfactory 
or money back without a word. 
Used and highly recommended by George Robey, 
A. F. (Peggy) Bettinson, Jimmy Wilde, Georges 
Carpentier, Joe Beckett, Billy Wells, Eugene 








Corri, and hundreds of other prominent people. 








“Experience teaches us that your shoes give long wear, 
and stand more repairs than any we have yet tried. 


——tThis from a Norwell Customer in Sheffield. 


You can get the style you particularly desire in a fit so perfect 
that you will feel the shoes have been specially made for you 
by purchasing your footwear from Norwells of Perth. In 
cut and design, leather quality and finish, as well as in 

wear, you will quickly find the superiority of the 


Norwell shoes. 


Norwells 


“Direct from Scotland.” 


Style 4M 





















to stand 


Calfskin. 


POST FREE 
Reduced from 4o/- 


NORWELL’S ‘PERTH’ FOOTWEAR 
ee 


Perth’ Footwear 


is a beautiful model built 
hard usage. 
Uppers cut from se 
lected Black or Brown 
Perfectly 
made on the hand 
sewn principle. 
Designed to 
grip the 








Style De Luxe 222. 


A light and flexible walking shoe made on a 
specially designed last which grips around the 
ankle and heel Smoothly finished throughout. 
Cut from superfine Glace Kid, circular golosh, 
patent caps, welted as hand-sewn. Full medium 
toe; 14 in, heel, 

We guarantee to give fullest satisfaction 
or to refund every penny of the purchase 
money. 

A single shoe is gladly sent on approval in Great 
Britain on receipt of od. postage. 

Foreign orders receive special attention ; postage 
abroad extra, 

When ordering state 
of stockings 


size usually worn or send 





ankle pencil outline ud foot obtained by 
‘ : resting foot lightly on paper. 
cosily. 
Trust 
isWrite for Free Illustrated Catalogue, the 
S mentioning * The Quiver,” to mare 
behind 


LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND 
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WHITE frocks on the golden sands 
—the snowy purity of whiteness 
with the clean freshness of the sea. 
Omo enhances the charm and 
simplicity of white things. Linen 
washed with Omo is distinctive 
because of its dazzling whiteness. 
Omo brings to the copper all the 
bleaching and purifying qualities of 
pure, fresh air. But the clothes 
must be boiled to make the oxygen 
properties fully effective. 
NOT FOR COLOURS, WOOLLENS OR FLANNELS 
Put the white things into cold water with 
OMO, bring to the boil, iet them boil for 


half-an-hour, rinse and hang to dry. 

_ fi in ev 
IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE bousehoid.  ” 
R. S HUDSON LIMITED, Liverpool, West Bromwich and London 





OMO is made by HUDSON’S 
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The most comfortable 
chair in the house— 


And it does get some wear 
—everyone uses it. It is 
upholstered in“ REXINE” 
Brand Leathercloth, and in 
spite of the wear and tear it 
looks as fresh as ever. The 
deep leather-like grain and 
rich colouring show no signs of 
shabbiness discoloration—the 
fabric isjust as pliable as the day it 
was put on, and that was years ago. 


or 


You should have “ REXINE” 
Brand Leathercloth on your fur- 
niture—it is obtainable in a very 
wide range of actual leather grains 
and colourings—it costs consider- 
ably less than leather and will 
wear very much longer. 





Your furnishing house can show you samples. 
In case of difficulty write to: 


REXINE LIMITED, 
Rexine Works, Hyde, nr. Siacbecen, 


CUM 





| 80 Postal Courses, embracing 
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TAKE IT OUT SO THAT 
IT WON'T COME BACK 


Don’t merely cut the top off with a 
razor or burn it off with caustic lotions, 
plasters, etc. That doesn’t do any geecd. 
It may do great harm by causing infec- 
tion or even blood poisoning. 

The business end of a corn Is 
the root. at is what hurts 
when pressed on_ sensitive 


nerves, and it is the part you 
have to get out. 


A good handful of Reudel Bath Saltrates 
dissolved in a gallon or so of hot water will 

soften corns and callouses, like water softens 
soap. Just soak them in this for a wnile, then 
take hold of the corn with your fingers, and 
out it will come root and all. The refined 
Reudel Bath Saltrates costs very little, and 
any chemist will have it. A half-pound is 
sufficient to rid the whole family of all foot 
troubles, 


STUDY AT HOME 


and prepare for promotion. Pit man’s offer a choice of 
English and Secretarial 
eal hension and Accountancy, 
Banking, Law and Accounts, Economics, Modern 
Languages, subjects of general education. Write for 
free booklet, ‘‘ Home Study—the Key to Success,” which 
gives full particulars. 

Pitman’s School, 221 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1, 


PRIME BEER— 


Is best made from MASON'S 
EXTRACT OF HERBS. One 
Tablespoonful of this Extract makes 
aGallonof Deticious Boranic Beer. 

















subjects, Shorthand, 








Two bottles, post free, 
for 2]- 

Obtainable from 
Chemists, Grocers & 
Stores. 

NEWBALL AND Mason, 
Nottingham, 


coop! 
IT’s 
MASON’S ‘J 
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Mellin’s Food brings contentment 
and happiness to mothers, because 
it supplies nourishment to baby, 
and it induces in baby the sunny 
temperament which means so 
much to mother and all in the home. 
Mellin’s builds up firm flesh, strong 
limbs, and induces restful sleep. 


Start your baby to-day on 


| | Nellins loo 


Samples Po tage Pree.—Mellin's Food on 
receipt of 4d. stamps; Mellin’s Food Biscuits 
on receipt of 4d. stamps. A valuable hand. 
book for mothers wili be sent free of all cost. 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Peckham, S.E.!5. 








| | Mellin’s makes Mothers Happy fii | 


A Mellin's — 
Food Baby. 
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LIBRACO #s"e% SHELVING 
BOOK 

For the owner of a few hundred choice 
volumes no less than for the large library 


with thousands, this is the ideal and 
most economical form of bookshelving. 


Built on the unit principle, it is attractive 
in appearance and strongly constructed. 
You may start with a single bay and add 
extensions as your library grows. 


The absence of glass doors saves space 
and preserves books and covers from 
deterioration, and reduces expense. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 22, 


LIBRACO LIMITED 


62 CANNON ST. LONDON.E.C.4 


GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY 


Live in the Beautiful North-west, 
the Healthiest Country Around 
London. 








“THE 
HOMESTEAD 


IS A 


RELIABLE AND SUPERBLY 
ILLUSTRATED RESIDENTIAL 
GUIDE OF THE DISTRICT 


Full of Useful and Valuable Information. 





Price 3d. 





Copies may be obtained at Great Central 
Stations and Agenci in the London area 
the Bookstall, Marylebone Station; or from 
the Superintendent of the Line, Publicity 
Department, G.C.K Marvlebone Station, 
London, N.W.1, on payment of 2d. extra 


for postage. 
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Italy jumps at it. "on going strong. 
Belgium cannot do without. 
George R. Sims enthusiastic. 


LL glad to buy the small bar of soap. Just fancy: to bring soap for the household all the 
A way from Australia (13,000 miles) and then to re-ship it again to the Continent In spite 

of the high cost owing to the adverse rate of exchange ** PRESERVENE” Soap is 
selling fast abroad. There must be a reason, anda jolly good reason too. What is it? 

Mr. Geo. R. Sims told us all about it. He was searching for a Washing Machine and 
found “* PRESERVENE” Soap. It was like looking for silver and finding gold. Many of 
you possibly read all about it in the Das/y Chronicle, dated June 13th. If you missed it 
you can have a reprint of it for the asking, together with a free sample. 


Here are some extracts from his article :— 
The Australian manufacturer we succeeded in making their soap possess exceptional 
cleansing properties, while at the same time absolutely harmless to the material on which it is used. 


They have solved the problet wal making alkali practically non-existent. 

‘** The idea from the first has been to make a soap which will, when it is used, produce not only 
snowy whiteness in the material, but which will, instead of damaging that material, preserve it, 

** Preservene does away entirely with the washing machine and all the pulling about and the 
rubbing and scrubbing that wear your clothes out more rapidly than ordinary body use could 
possibly do. 

‘Preservene Soap simply acts as a solvent of the dirt in the 
in the copper, the solution can be used a second or even a third time, because it does not lose its 
cleansing pr roperties, 

That is the economic advantage. The advantage to the housewife comes in the fact that the 
clothes are put into the ordinary receptacle, the soap is then sliced into it, and then half an hour's 
boiling dissoives all the dirt and removes all the stains, and leaves ‘the clothes a spotless white.” 





clothes. After boiling the clothes 


g 


To use Preservene Soap is a duty every woman owes to her household, because it affects 
the pocket and her health and gives her more time to enjoy the bea uuty of life. That’s only 
part of it. Send along that post card (it’s only a penny now) and get your free sample and 
learn all about the Wonder Soap from Australia. 


Australian Soap Company (Dept. 53), 6 New Compton Street, London, W.C.2 
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Exactly meets 
your need. 


When you ask for “ Viyella” you know 
that you will obtain a light and dainty 
fabric of extreme softness and unequalled 
durability. You are sure, further, that 
it will not shrink. 


“Viyella 


RECO TRADE MARK In the unlikely event of a Hollins Fabric or 
Garment shrinking, fading, or failing to satisfy 
for any reasonable fault, we shall esteem it a 
favour if you will write and tell us. We shall 


But what you may perhaps forget, is that you can 
obtain “ Viyella” in a weight that will exactly 
satisfy your particular requirement. You should appreciate the opportunity of proving to you 
always bear in mind the five leading weights— that our Guarantee is a guarantee not only in 
Tropical, Standard, Medium, Heavy and Extra- name but in fact. 
Heavy. Each of these is obtainable in various “ VIYELLA” FINE TWILL FLANNEL 
widths, and in a very wide range of tasteful and “VIYELLA” INFANTS’ KNITTED WEAR 
exclusive designs. “VIYELLA” KNITTING YARN 
OF ALL FIRST- 
CLASS DRAPERS 


— erns fr om Wo. Hoi lins & Co, Page 
217 ‘a House, Newgate Street, Lo: om, E.C.x 
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Nothing so quickly brings down the system as wearying 
nerve pains in the head or at the back of the eyes. 
Undoubtedly the finest remedy yet discovered for these 
complaints is Cephos, a scientific preparation which is 
used and recommended by Physicians themselves. Unlike 
many ordinary headache powders, Cephos does not 
contain any poison, and cannot therefore affect the heart. 


Gaohos We 


Obtainable from Boots The Chemists, Taylors’ Drug |’ hy 
Stores, and all other chemists at 1/3 and 3/- per box. 
If your chemist does not happen to have Cephos 
in stock send 1/3 or 3/- in stamps or P.O. to 


CEPHOS, LIMITED, BLACKBURN, 
and they will send it to you Post Free. 


~{ . 
Write to-day for Froe Sample, mentioning “The Quiver.” “a 
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All MSS, submitte? tothe Edst 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4." 
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The Girl in the Hop Garden. 


AUSTIN 
by H. 


A Love Story. By 
Puivips. illustrated 
Coller F 


Humours of a Pets’ Hospital. 
By a Lapy VET. J 


uctyat 
uUSTVALEO 


from Photographs 
Love Among the Lions. Youth 
and Fallen Fame. By 


MICHAEL KeEnT.  Iilustrated 


by H. Oakdale 

What Makes a _ Happy 
Marriage ? By MaArigE 
HARRISON. . 


The Honourable” Mrs. Smith.” 
A Married Life Tangle. By 
ANNE WEAVER. I lustrated by 
J. Dewar Mills 


The Truth About Vivisection. 
A Frank Statement. By 
ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES 


NINON. Serial Story. Chapters 
XVI to XVIII. By MARGARET 
PETERSON. Illustrated by P. B. 
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Illustrated from Photographs . 1033 


Jams Not Seen 
in Shop Windows. Just How 
to Make Them. By M. 
STUART Macrae. Illustrated 
from Photographs . 1035 


Cookery Pages: 


The Garden Beautiful: Flowers 
of the Autumn Mists. By 
H. H. Tuomas.  Iilustrated 
from Photographs . 1038 


ROBIN HOOD. Serial Story. 
Chapters IV and V. By 
Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDs. 
Illustrated by Wiimot Lunt . 1041 


Holidays Apart. Should Hus- 
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Readers’ Opinions . 1051 
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STANDARD BLOUSES 





est style ind de ign 1 °° LUVISCA,”* the material par exc 
LI VIS¢ A™’ BLOUS 3 lence for Shirts, Pyjamas, Collars, ete. 
*y « and / If any difficulty in obtaining please wr 

“Each 12 1 direct to COURTAULDS, Ltd. (Di pt. § 


LOOK FOR THE BLUE NECK TAB. 


19 Aldermanbury, L 








mndon, E.C 





are irresistible, not only because of their exquisite beauty, 
but also because they are durable and therefore economical 
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Bisnis Editor’s Announcement —_ 


ADL DELS AS ELAS OES DOD OE ODA > OR OD 


LISTENING IN | 


Wireless Telegraphy is the topic of the day. Wireless sets are 


BES 


LS 


3 
: 
: 


LOGOS YY 


. . . . . . , 
bein’ erected in town and village, and thousands of enthusiastic § 
amateurs are preparing to “listen in” to the broadcasted ¢ 
programmes of the day. \ 


Will ‘‘ Wireless” become as popular as the “pictures”? |; 
Will it be possible soon for the man in the street not only to 
‘listen in” but to communicate by wireless with his friends? 


EELS BD 


This and other matters affecting the future of this new 
industry are dealt with in a comprehensive and practical article 
which Mr. A. C. Marshall is preparing for my next issue. 

There will also be a fine selection of { j 
stories, and some interesting announcements { 


@ about our future programme. 
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SS 





ss Ai 3 EDD SS DAD PS ADS CREE ED.D DREAD DIDI RE 4 
SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES S 

Under Royal Patronage. TO |? ! 
Do you want a 


LEGACIES. COSY CORNER 
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URING my stay in Italy I met a lady much inter - 

ested in this Society, who, although unable to help Pastime ? 
in her life-time, had left it mone y in her will, Thi 

‘ 1 ‘ mor ' ’ | y y . 
— . on of ippre i —_ of a r) 1 k I - oO a” ha Then try NOV LAR . the dainty 
veart has greatly chee me, anc nly beg and hope ae ) sie » ma j 
that others will follow the example of this kind lady, St nc i Process for making Charming 
and do at their death what is impossible for them to Pictures—Outfits post free 2/4, 4/3, 8/6. 
} 


accomplish while living. 


Particulars Free — also of Home Modelling Outfits. § 


EDITH SMALLWOOD, Ho HARBUTT'S PLASTICINE, Ltd., 27 Bathampton, Bath. | 


Lancaster House, 'MALVERN. 



















=> >» AND REMODELLED TO PRESENT FASHION 
a VELOUR, FELT, BEAVER & STRAW 










Don't throw away tl hat Which you jave discarded ir lible e 
can ‘ k y ‘ “ o for all e wor a new hat 

A. Wrig Itat RK ‘ I ory it will be tre 

retur ‘ few for r profit and use i tal Witla Wii's 
is a cre to t CLEVER Li lON Ra opetliad andy inet y : 
shar the ¢ var her bene n I liwork ‘There is 
ho reason to wol a it, or he n 4 i n g offer 
Ladies can choose ps mm the list of 60 fas hionable open 

the cle *Sizn to which they wish their old hat remodelled 


I 29 to 43. regis 





é 1 
Suk Hat 


6 ca ; Hats also renovated 4/6 to Ge vi 
- Satisfaction Guaranteed or money refunded. 
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NE of my readers (a lady missionary) 
wrote me the other day from the in- 


She had read some 
remarks of mine in THE QUIVER about the 
d-fashioned method of learning Latin. 
She said she was anxious for her two boys 
n and other subjects, but they 


terior of China. 


to learn Latir 


could attend no school. How could it be 
done? 

A friend of mine, a wise and _ skilful 
teacher, tells me that she can have no 
hope whatever of advancement beyond 


er present very limited post, because she 
ossesses no degrees, or indeed any diploma 
hat would appeal authorities. She 
is living in an isolated part of the country 
would be to attend 


I 
t to the 

, : : ai 
where it impossible 


classes. 


The Way Out 


I mentioned these two cases to a business 
man with whom I often discuss difficulties. 

‘Why don’t they try a Correspondence 
Course : " he aske d. 

“Can you really and truly 
spondence?” I dubiously. 

My friend ced his 


learn by corre- 
asked 


shrug shoulders. 


“People seem to, anvhow.” 

A few days later we met again. “Oh, 
by the way,” he remarked, “we were talk 
ing about a Correspondence Course. Why 
jon’t you run down to Wol ey Hall, Oxford, 
ind see for your elf?” 

It appears he had come across one of 
men from Wol Hall, had talked about 
the cases I mentioned, and received an 
invitation for me to go down to Oxford 
and judge for myself. 

I accepted the challenge—on the condition 


the : 
hat I should not be committed to any- 


thing, and that I could hold an absolutely 


full and in lependent investigation. “Ask 
What you like, and see as much as vou 
like ” 1 1 

Ke,” Was WU fect the reply nd accord 


ingly I went. 


A Hisiature University 





The Principal of the College, M1 7. W. 


Knipe, kindly showed me round the institu 


Is it Really Possible ? 
By 
The Editor 


tion and explained the system. My first 
question to him was to the point: 


“Is it possible to learn, by correspond- 


ence? ” 

‘Yes,” replied the Principal succinctly. 
‘I can prove it to you by a vast number of 
uccesses our students have obtained. Take 
this!” He took one at random from a 
pile of letters. “This is from New 
Zealand.” 

His edless to say, I was very pleased to learn 

A i I 
that I had passed the London Inter. Div., and I 
would like to say that I attribute my success 
almost entirely to vour splendid system of 
tuition by correspondence. The most remark- 
ible part about the system is the thorough and 
sympathetic work of the tutors. Will you 
kindly convey to Dr. Geden, Mr. Boyden and 


their in- 
rward to 
B.D. My 


= Poynton my sincere thanks for 
ble assistance. I am looking f 


] 
working with them for the Final 
, 


ess only goes to show that 12,000 miles of 
2 and a space of three months between the 
dispatch of a letter and the receipt of a reply, 
do not impair the efficiency of your methods of 


on 


tuition, 


The Principal turned over what seemed 
to be endless testimonies to the same effect. 

“But, surely,” I objected, “this 
cannot be as good as the ordinary 
” 


method 
class 
instruction ? 


The best method, undoubtedly, is to 
get personal individual tuition from a fully 
qualified tutor. This will cost you any- 
thing up to £200 for such an examination 


Matriculation. that, 
our Correspondence System is not merely 
better 
actually 


as London Failing 


as good, but than 
tuition, It is 
by post, where each student’s work is dealt 


ordinat Vy class 


individual tuition 


with individually, where each goes his own 
pace, and the slow worker is not sacrificed 
to the quick, or the brilliant student held 
back by the lesser intelligent e 


An Inside View 





To show me how is possible, the 


this 
] system adopted by 


Principal outlined the 


Wolsey Hall, and took me over the whole 
institution, actually giving me the inside 
view of the whole process of working. First 


of all, the 


mec of the tutors are not 





THE QUIVER 


in residence at Wolsey Hall. Mr. Knipe’s 
method is to choose carefully from among 
the most brilliant men in the various de- 
partments of learning those who have the 
peculiar gift of imparting their knowledge 
to others (and by no means all brilliant 
men can do this), and who are able to 
devote their sfare time to this work. In 
practice he finds this far preferable to en- 
gaging whole-time tutors to do nothing else 
but correct students’ papers. He showed 
me a list of these tutors, and J was aston- 
ished to find the names of men occupying 
the highest positions in their professions, 
and holding unquestionable qualifications 
for their various tasks. 

In preparing a Course of Lessons the 
tutor first of all draws up a scheme. This 
is submitted to other experts for criticism, 
and when it is finally approved the tuto 
draws up the respective lessons which are 
similarly criticized. The Courses of Lessons 
required to meet the syllabus of each 
examination cost the institution some hun 
dreds of pounds to prepare—though, owing 
to the number of students, the individual 
student pays only a few guineas. The 
lessons are arranged (1) With a proper ri 
gard to what a student can accomplish in 
a set time, and (2) with an equally neces- 
sary regard to what will be required of the 
student at the 
enter, 





examination he wishes to 


What Actually Happens 





I now set out to trace the 


of events 


sequence 
from the time a_ student first 
applies to Wolsey Hall until he 
course, 


finishes his 


Intercepting the post in the postal 
I found applications 
country from 


room, 
from all 
fellows 


over the 
and girl 


young 
ministers, commercial aspirants, women at 
Some asked 


others explained elaborately wl 


home. casually for a pr 
pectus, 
they knew and the knowledge hey shed 
I found these letters il] pass | 
experienced hands of th 
Manager, Mr. F. L. veare 
B.Sc. of London, and M.A. of 
Cambridge, 16th Wrangler in the Mat] 
fripos, 2nd in Honour at Lor 


to ac quire, 
through the 
General 


who is a 


Matric.). Mr. Roseveare has had thi 
eat ’ t pe ence ot ¢ rre pe neo ¢ 

ind Pp yaDLY ha 1 more ntimate } 
ledge of such work than anv m 
country. The General Manager « 
trated his attention on eliciting from } 
unknown correspondents (a) exactly |} 





they stood educationally; (5) the course 





of studies they wished to pursue; (c) fur. Or 
ther information which would enable } 





to decide the course of studies they ought 


to take up (not always the same); (d) {| ing 


; é il 








amount of time they were willing and abl : 
to give to the work. \ 
Finally the course is agreed upon—but ; 
Wolsey Hall is perfectly frank at the out 
set. If the student will not or cannot giy 
the necessary time to the work he is not the 
encouraged to start. If he can give, 
six hours a week to the work he can hay 
course of study arranged for him, extending 
over a fairly long period; if, however, h 
keen and willing to give, say, cighteen hours 
per week his course is drawn up over 
much shorter period. If the student 
already gone a certain way with a subj 
he can start just at that point and g 
ward. If he is strong in one subject 
weak in another, his course is arran 
accordingly. In fact, elasticity of met i 
is a remarkable feature at Wolsey Hall ) 
If his requirements are out of the sphere of 
the institution he is frankly told so 
advised where to seek help. This is a 
rare occurrence, as Wolsey Hall deals witl 
a far wider range of examinations and 
jects than any other similar institution 
The course for each student is arrang 
with an expert eye to the examinatior 
which he wishes to be prepared. 
example, the Principal has an almost u v 
canny knowledge of the best text-books o - 


different subjects, and recommends and us 


them accordingly. 


Following Up 





But to continue. The student having had 





his course arranged receives his first week’ 
lessons. He is also given the names 
iddresses of his various tutors. At 
of the lessons tests are set. These 
required to work out and send direct t 
tutors. The tutors carefully correct the 
work, add notes, hints, etc., and it 1 
irned to the tudent in due <¢ 
tfter it has been throuch the hands of 
Director of Studies at \i Hall, 
it conter noted R ] ] k 
k for at whate . os. | 
the tudent receive } ] f he 
n London, Manche Exe rin S 
lfrica, Manit , | 
| th h papel vi te 
test presc! bed, ind { corrected 
But human nature is weak fter five 


veeks, perhaps, the student gets slack, 








se hurries through his work, skimps his test. 
ur- Or perhaps he goes right off the lines— 
im either through lack of understanding of the 
tht subject, Or (what is important if he is work- 
‘he ing for an exam.) lack of knowledge of how 
ble to answer questions properly. 

What happens? 
ut The Director of Studies, who is always 
ut- watching the progress of the student and 
ive sending periodical reports to him, takes up 
ot the matter, and endeavours to put the 
Ly, student right. Correction, stimulus, en- 
ya couragement, warning—these are supplied 
ng as necessary. 
is And if the student in spite of all warn- 
ITs ing and reminders drops the course entirely? 
a Well, if he is paying on the instalment sys- 
las tem the liability ceases as the lessons are 
ct, cut off; if he has already paid for the whole 
m- course suitable allowance is made. 
nd This reminds me- that the fees charged 


ed are unusually moderate. When necessary, 


od they can be paid by instalments on any 
1, reasonable plan to suit the student. Then, 
ol too, text-books can be supplied also on the 
nd 


id instalment plan, if desired, or they can be 
borrowed from the lending library. 








ith An interesting sidelight, by the way: 
ut every evening the Post Office sends a motor- 
van round for the post—there are 9,000 
ed lessons sent out weekly; indeed, the stock 
for of stationery is in itself prodigious. 
wd Wide Range of Courses 
ses I have remarked before on the elasticity 
; of the tuition at Wolsey Hall. If you 
wish to take the London Matric. you can 
btain here every facility for seeing you 
al safely through. But supposing it is the new 
te B.Com. Exam. you desire to take. Well, 
nd Wolsey Hall was the first correspondence 
nd college to prepare for this. The day after 
‘. | the degree was announced, Wol ey Hall 
hie advertised the fact that it was able to pre 
the re candidates, and at the present time it 
re claims far more successes at these examina 
54 j tions than any other similar institution. A 
the pecial department in the charge of Mr. 
ind Lawrance Ludford (M.Com has been set 
7 ) to deal with Commercial subjects. TI 
set department prepares candidat for A 
ve uuntancy, Secretarial and other Comme: 
uth and Professional Examinations. 
He I must admit that one of the most fa: 
the Cinating departments of the institution was 
Theological Section, ably pr ided ovel 
ve by the Rey. C Steenbuck, B.A., B.D. Mr. 
ck, Steenbuck has been of great assistance to 
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LEARNING BY POST 





young men wishing to enter the ministry, 


as well as clergymen anxious better to 
qualify for their work, and laymen eager 
to study Philosophy, Religion, Textual 


Criticism, etc. This department prepares 
for the Deacons’ and Priests’ Examinations, 
B.D. of London, Durham, Canada, etc., 
and for the Australian Certificate in 
Theology. 


Careers for Women 





But not all readers wish to take up 
courses in Theology. “What about 


women? ” I asked the General Manager. 

“Apart from the large number of women 
preparing for the teaching profession by 
way of the Certificate Examination and the 
L.L.A. Diploma, women are daily proving 
their aptitude for business life, and many 
professions 
formerly confined to men are now open to 
them. In this connexion the Matriculation 
Certificate or its equivalent is a necessary 
preliminary to Dispensing, Librarianship, 
Medicine, Law, Accountancy, Secretary- 
But perhaps you have in mind some 
subject studied only by women? ”’ 

“ Needlework? ” I hazarded. 

Mr. Roseveare touched a bell, and, in 
two held in my a com- 
plete course of instruction in needlework 


interesting and remunerative 


ship. 


minutes, I hands 
written by an acknowledged authority! 

Here I would add that Wolsey Hall pro 
vides Independent Study Courses in a vast 
number of subjects for those who have no 
examination in view. 


To Sum Up— 





It seems to me, then, that not only is it 
possible to “learn by post,” but that Wolsey 
Hall affords to those otf 
my readers who wish to take a step forwar 
in their business or profession by passing 
an examination, or by independent study. 

For those readers who feel they must do 
omething this winter to sharpen up then 


unique facilities 


brains, to take a definite course of study 
with the certainty of real progress and solid 
results, I can cordially recommend this 
method of doing so. The Principal assured 
me that if any of my friends—and this i 


cludes all the readers of THE QUIVER—cares 


to send a postcard to the Enguiry Depart 
it, Wolsev Hall, Oxford, he—or sh 
will receive the best advice as to a suitable 
course of training. Better say just wher 
you stand educationally, what you would 
like to do—and I can safely leave you in 


the hands of Wolsey Hall. 
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or the same reasons 
that you value soap 
and water~drink 


ENO in the morning 


You will rise to-morrow 
morning and start the 
day with soap and water. 





This is well—but you may 
perhaps go to your task 
without feeling as refreshed 
as you might—for you need 
an iuner as well as an outer 
cleansing. 


If you are “out of sorts,” 
Out of temper, worried or 
languid, you have neglected 


the Teiles of Health. 


rLeasant COOLING 
INV ICORATING 
MEALTH-CIVING 


COrtavisctmT sacmt 


is i for tr i ‘ 
rer r to 1 ei 
ba ve a4 n urney 





11 SAIL 


Get the size that suits you best 


To enjoy the happy feeling that 

follows perfect cleanliness and re- 
follow this proved, 

long - te ted advice: Get a bottle 

of ENO’s Fruit Salt. On rising 

to-morrow pour al 

of the fine 


invigoration, 


out a teaspoontu: 


white p »wder into the 


hollow of your hand. Dissolve this 
in a half tumbler of water and drink 
it as the effervescence subsides. Its 


very taste is refreshing, invigorating, 


“ clean ’”’-—_there is no “ saltiness,” 
no bitter residue, no waste. Do this 
every morning until you feel that 
every bodily function is normal again 


THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF ENO 
A glass of w 


iter on waking is good for 


you, but with a little ENO added it 3 
the power to carry away impurities, thus 
leaving the system fre ind clean, This 
is due to the fact that ENO is pure 
and possesses the Sane properties as 
tresh, ripe fruit i centrated on- 
venient and ec m form. Pin your 
faithtoENOa wi this safeguarded, 
Avoid all so-ca led * milar” preparations 
—they may resemble ENO in appearance 
but not in quality. Ask your own doctor. 


i 


Ask your Chemist for 


.. EN@’s 


" FRUIT SALT 


. . IG 
Household size 3/—; Handy size 1/9 
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Virtue and Vice 





If you want to know where 
lies a man’s weakness, watch 
his strong point. For, extra- 
ordinary though it may seem, 
virtue and vice are very close 
to one another. Overdo a 
virtue and it becomes a vice. 

The man who prides him- 
self on his uprightness is easily 
snared into intolerance ; the 
good-natured man is liable to 
instability and weakness ; the 
cautious man eften invites the 
failure he dreads by his refusal 
to take risks. 

Watch your strong points. 
Be upright, good-natured, or- 
derly, cautious, by all means 
—but let your strength be 
without abuse, and let your 
zeal be rounded and perfected 
with good sense. 

Be balanced. 
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Hop Garden 


LL yesterday evening Markham Evan- 
son had seen the great lorries packed 
with pickers from the Black Country 

pass him as he strode along from Worces- 
ter. This morning, as he left the Cotleigh 
Inn, himself bound for the hop gardens, 
scarcely a soul was visible. The village was 
strangely without sound. 

Save only, rather, as he went by the 
workhouse. There a charming scene seemed 
in act. Two pleasant-looking people, 
neither of them much more than thirty, 
were waving to a woman of about forty, 
very short, very dumpy, with a blob of a 
nose which uneasily supported huge spec- 
tacles and whose feet were great flat slabs. 

“Good-bye, master! Good-bye, matron! ” 
she called, finally waving to the couple. 

“Good-bye, Kate. The very best of luck 
to you. Let us know how you get on! ” 
came. the answer. And then—spoken much 
lower—the passer caught clearly these 
words : 

“T do hope it will be all right, John! 

“So do I, Mary. If it isn’t, though, no 
one can blame us. It rests on the doctor 
and squire ! ” 

The couple re-entered the great building. 
The woman waddled clumsily ahead. Mark- 
ham Evanson drew level with and passed 
her, smiling involuntarily as he did so, 
his half-ashamed merriment touched with a 
strong curiosity concerning the doubts over- 
heard, The people who had parted with 
her seemed to fear something. He wondered 
what precisely it might be! 

He reached, presently, a red-walled, 
moated farmhouse and walked through a 
gate into some fields. There was a hum of 
voices in the distance—a manner of con- 
fused murmur like a slender imitation of 
the mile-distant multitude audible on an 
August Bank Holiday from a villa garden 
at Blackheath. 


The sound grew nearer, clearer: voices, 


”» 


individual words and sentences, reached 
him now quite plainly. lle turned a 
corner suddenly and came upon people 


Picking before cribs made of stout canvas 


he Girl in the 


with brown and most exquisite in colouring 
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A Love Story 
By 
Austin Philips 


Women and men were engaged busily in 
stripping the fruit from great branches. 


This was a greeny golden yellow, touched 
“ 

. . smelling unromantically of beer. 
Markham Evanson stood awhile in con- 
templation. Then he decided he would 
pick. But at which crib? Beside what man 


or what woman? That was a matter for 


calm choice. 

He walked slowly past a group of four 
middle-aged gentlewomen working quietly 
and assiduously; past, also, a group dark 
and almost gipsy-like, red bloused, piratical, 
Brangwynesque. He walked past perambu- 
lators, pink sun-bonnets, men with bird’s-eye 
handkerchiefs engaged in exchanging re- 
torts less courteous than otherwise; past, 
too, a hop-crib which had a baby propped 
at one end of it while the mother, picking 
at the other, cunningly crooned it to sleep. 

And there—backgrounded by, and em 
bossed upon, all this hotchpotch of humanity 
which surrounded her, in a cool spot, shaded 
from the rays of the sun which were full of 
torrid heat now—stood a girl, a real, live, 
intelligent-looking girl of his own class 
and his own age (or thereabouts); the 
embodiment, so it seemed to him, of that 
which every self-respecting, unattached 
young man sets out to seek on a walking 
tour. ..in a word “the not impossible 
She”! 

The girl stood with her sleeves tucked up 
and rounded arms full visible, pulling at a 
branch with a kind of steady milking move- 
ment—the perfectest and pronerest way. 
Markham Evanson watched her for some 
minutes. Then, magnetized, almost voli- 
tionless, he walked straight to her side. 

“T want to do some picking!” he said 
breathlessly. He could not take off his hat 
to her; it was rolled up and tucked into 
his pocket. “Can you tell me how one 
does it?” 

“Certainly!” She smiled her answer 
back at him. “Take a hand a moment and 
watch me. But I haven’t vast experience 
myself!” 
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He took a hand accordingly, and watched 
her—regarded her hands, her face, her 
poise. And, looking at the eagle-like young 
nose, so delicate of nostril and so sensitive, 
at the deep-set dark blue eyes, the full, but 
not too full, mouth, that button-like 
lower Jip which tells of driving power, he 
aware this the very real thing 


assuredly, and that his instinct to shoulder 


and 


was was 


rucksack and to adventure had in veriest 
truth been no false one. Here were 
Romance, Charm, and Beauty . even 


although they might bring pain. 


Beneath the two pairs of strong, young, 


nervous fingers the canvas crib filled 
rapidly. A couple of men _ appeared 


presently. One bore a big, half-filled sack, 
The latter 


he precise number of 


ind the other a bushel measure. 


leared the crib, and 
which he took 


on the girl’s printed card. 


bushels from it was entered 

Noon came, and with it the hop-pickers’ 
dinner hour. Markham Evanson found him 
self sitting in a shady alley-way exchanging 
sandwiches with, and. receiving chocolates 
from, the girl. 

When they had finished eating 
lay back and talked. 

** Are of these 
he ventured to ask her prese ntly. 

“ Heavens, I live in London. I 
wanted to see life. 1 couldn’t afford Switzer- 


they both 


you a_ native parts? ” 


no, 


land. I came here on foot with a ruck- 
sack...’ 

“So did I. You're stopping long?” 

“A week only. And you. ..?” 

‘Il was stopping a day. But | think I 
shall stick here longer if you don’t 
mind my working with, and talking to, 
you, It seems so peaceful. And one w 
someone to exchange impressions with It 
makes all the difference in the world, you 
Know 

She nodded and considered him more 
closely, perceiving, though not actual un- 
happiness, a touch of bygone suffering in 
his face. She guessed at a broken en ( 
ment—and, guessing, divined an actual fact. 

“You live in London: came her qui 
tion suddenly. 

“No. In Shropshire—the next county to 
this one. Are you a townswoman? ” 

“Only by adoption. I hate huge citie 


3ut one lives where one’s bre 
lies ! 

He nodded She di 
played no particular signs of it, but she wa 
evidently, he decided, Hy 


ad and butte 


» 


understandingly. 


quite hard up. 





was curious to know where she was lodgi 


he 
. . °° 
Soon he plunged and inquired. 
“You're not at Cotleigh Inn? ” 
ais Le ivens, no! " Her deep et dark b] 1¢ 
eyes laughed amusedly Nothing so ma 


nificent. the farm buildir 


I’m sleepit 
with the other picket 
Do they make you fa 


' 


“How topping! 





” 


One of the 


comfortable : 


* Rather huge cattle-hous 


has been freshly whitewashed and straw 
bedded for men pickers and the other f 
women and children, and the « ing pla 
Is in the centre. 

‘A sort of hut circle! 

bait awfully pri ve—yet awfully free 
and jolly. 

“The whole hog, in fact! 

“ Yes—perhaps itz ther pigging it. But 
very inexpensive and fun! 

Markham Evanson ed comprehension 
They returned to th t the crib. The 
yellow-green harvest ea They 
till exchanged impr ey worked 

Presently the aw hi p them—a 
woman of about forty, ve hort, ver 
dumpy, with a blob of a1 which un 
supported huge spectacles and whose feet 
were great flat slal 

\ren’t there people her 
said the irl, lo ( cr 

Yes, aren't t ‘ 

They most of tl from e Black 
Country, don’t t 

Mainly But th one doesn’t Pe 
old th he j et out of t 
workhous She 1 Kate I think 
master and matro f d-bye to 
he id I think the ( 
\\ ther he ought ) ! 

The irl—Iris Cary e had told 
him her name was 1 to look after 
| poor de the 
Kate had disco w, and was 
pick Tt 

Four o'clock cam | rl 1 Ey 
had tea together. 1 le her aw 
revoir. He stroll t t rade t 
he found tl I proprietor, 
talkir to h 

“Are you in want of kers, sir?” he 
asked, strolling up to m 

Very badly indeed! ’ came the answer. 

“Will you engage me 

“Gladly. Do you want accommoda- 
etn 930 “ 


“Certainly!” 
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some picking! 
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do 


**T want to 
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‘Can you tell me how one does it?’” 
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“You know what it’s like?” 

“T’ve heard about it! ” 

“It’s pretty rough, you know! ” 

‘1 don’t mind! ” 

“Very well. If you come up about seven 
you'll see my foreman in the farm place, and 
he’ll find you somewhere to shake down! ” 

Evanson thanked him, and made for Cot- 
leigh, and settled his score at the inn. Then, 
rucksack on shoulders, he set out for the 
farm again. He was given a straw pallet in 
a cattle stall. He had pump and trough for 
washing place. He supped on tinned pears, 
bully beef, washed down with cider, all 
bought at the little village shop. 

When he had finished he sauntered over to 
the women’s quarters close handy and dis- 
covered the girl—Iris Carpenter—scribbling 
in a notebook on her knee. 

She shut it hurriedly and jumped up 
zladly with a little cry of delight. 

“You here? ” she said surprisedly. 

“Yes. l’ve signed on! ” 

‘You’re sleeping in the stalls? ” 

“Why on earth shouldn’t 1? You can— 
and youre a woman. Besides, it’s what I 
wanted, 1] didn‘t set out to shirk adventure. 
| really meant to see life! ” 

She laughed and nodded understandingly. 
hen, very soon, at his suggestion, they left 
the crowded farm place and wandered into 
the lanes. From there they wandered to the 
river—the Teme—which waters the hop 
rardens in the valley to which it gives its 
name. 

The night was warm, calm and beautiful. 
he moon was round, full and high. Mark- 

am Evanson felt immensely stimulated, 
vet amazingly rested, by his companion. 
She talked well. He could be his best self 
vith her. For an hour and more they wan- 
dered on the bank. 

Chen they diverged from the path a little, 
) rest on the trunk of a tree. Remaining 
themselves, though, invisible, they beheld 
two people pass by. 

One was a young mian, tall, dark, well 
built and alert-looking, wearing grey flan- 
nels and a shooting-coat, with an intelle 
tual, very striking face. The other was a 
girl, seeming slim yet most exquisitely 
proportioned: dainty alike in dress and 
movement, with silken soft gold hair. 

They were walking slowly with their arms 


t 


round one another. Love was written 
their eyes 


in 
Markham Evanson locked at 
them enviously, and then—as though some 
thing strange was stirred in him—felt hi 


gov 


whole being tremble as he looked at Iris 
Carpenter’s clear profile and her dark, 
proud, sensitive face. 

“Who are they?” he asked in a voice 
which, though it was perfectly quiet and 
even, his own self-consciousness made him 
fear must sound unsteady. 

“J don’t know at all. I saw them, though, 
in the hop gardens. Oh, do look! Over 
there! ” 

His companion pointed with her finger. 
Markham Evanson saw a woman just ahead 
She kept to the path sometimes. Sometimes 
she disappeared among the willow trees 
which grew plentifully where the high, 
steep bank sloped down to the waterside 
Her appearance was extraordinary. She was 
very short and dumpy with a blob of a nos 
which uneasily supported huge spectacles, 
and her feet were great flat slabs. 

She was evidently following the lovers 
Her manner and conduct, were most strange. 
Her hands were clasped. She was regarding 
them steadily, unceasingly, with tender and 
rapturous gaze. 

“What a strange creature! ” said Mark- 
ham Evanson, turning to Iris Carpenter 
suddenly. 

“Yes, isn’t she? 

“She’s the one who picks next to us in 
the hop gardens—the one I told you they 
let out of the workhouse early this morning 
and about whom the master and matron 
seemed uneasy. 1 hope she’s not up to any 
harm.” 


“Harm! My dear man, no, surely. She 
looks to me, rather, to be full to the utter- 
most of sympathy for those two happy 
people—and that very very hungry fot 
affection, she is feeding on it, so to speak, 
at second hand! ” 

He nodded—-at heart quite agreeing, yet 
all the while staying silent, since her words 
had reached his very soul. He thought-- 
thought more than a little sadly—that Kat 
ex workhouse inmate, and now almost vag 
rant, was not the only being who was hungry 
for companionship and affection. In his own 
case, long ago, there had been a girl who 
had treated him badly, who had failed to 
understand him, who had jilted him for her, 
and his, own good. 


fmt 
They strolled slowly back to the farm 
place and, even as two ordinary pickets, 
ought their straw-strewn stall Markham 


That perhaps 
was because he had dropped off happily, 
thinking of his new acquaintance and how 


Evanson slept very soundly 
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THE GIRL IN THE HOP GARDEN 





tremendously she rested him. She was quite 
unlike most other people. There was about 
her a simplicity, a reality, an openness—as 
it seemed, a frankness rare. 


<je 

In the morning he walked down with her 
to the hop garden, There—one crib and 
card between them—they, as yesterday, 
picked hard and talked. 

“What's your job?” she asked him sud- 
denly, apropos of a discussion they were 
having upon labour. 

“T—]’m a provincial bank clerk,” he 
answered, rather as if the information had 
to be dragged out of him. “And you...?” 

“lm a City clerk!” she replied, as 
though the subject didn’t interest her. 
“Don’t you think we’ve found a holiday 
splendidly healthy and cheap? ” 

After dinner two people passed by them— 
the couple they had seen beside the Teme. 
Both looked extraordinarily happy. They 
were walking arm in arm. 

“T wonder if married or only 
engaged ! ” Markham Evanson with 
that curious touch of envy which he felt- 
and feared—might make his voice tremble. 


’ 


they're 
said 


“T don’t know, I'll ask that strange 
woman. They stopped and spoke at her 
crib!” 


Miss Carpenter went across accordingly. 
She came back shortly with this news. 

“The man’s a nephew of the squire here. 
He's a doctor, just qualified. The girl—he’s 
engaged to her—is the daughter of a pen- 
sioned Civil Servant. I was only just in 
time to hear about them. Look. They're 
coming back! ” 

It was so. 
turned now 4 
pick. Markham Evanson felt almost more 
envious. Zhey had love, they had com- 
panionship—everything that he himself 
yearned for. He glanced often at Iris 
Carpenter, wondering what she was think- 
Ing, too, 


The young couple had re- 
they began to help Kate to 


Suddenly there came complete diversion. 
A new figure—marring much its beauty— 
entered the Arcadian, peaceful scene. 

It was that of a man of five feet six or so: 
lean-bodied yet abnormally broad-shoul dered. 
He wore a shabbv ol Norfolk 
jacket: his breeches commonest 
corduroy, and he had ordinary labourer’s 
leggings on his thick and very bowed legs 
His face, beneath his slouch hat, 
long and thin and vulturous: hi expression 


d-fashioned 
were of 


showed 
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was sinister and cruel, yet somehow sad, 
dreadfully. He was laughing to himself and 
muttering like an eccentric character on the 
stage. 

He stood wide-straddled, arms akimbo, 
looking at the couple beside Kate. They 
pretended not to see him, evidently. He 
perceived Kate staring at him, frowned, 
advanced a few steps—there was brutality 
in his very walk, even—and called aloud in 
raucous tones, 

“Never mind me, woman. 
I’m looking at, not you! ” 

Then he laughed horribly, pointed at the 
pair with his hunting-crop, advanced, 
brandished it and snarled: 

“Doing a job of honest work for once. 
Can’t you manage without a woman to help 
you?” 

Markham Evanson and Iris Carpenter 
ceased picking. They stood revolted and 
The couple beside Kate answered 
nothing, though their persecutor continued 
his abuse. He called the young doctor a 
waster. He said he was not going to keep 
him any longer. He told the girl that her 
father had been nothing but a_penny- 
farthing clerk in the War Office, and that 
when he died she would be penniless. The 
watchers could see tears upon her cheeks 
now, and that the young doctor’s lips were 
a-twitch. 

rhen the half-dunk bully flung this final 
taunt, 

“You're in good company, you are—and 
very suitable company. I had your friend 
there kicked out of the workhouse for mal- 
ingering . . . and you'll go in there, both of 
you, before so very long! ” 

He lurched off, brutally, heavily, The 
young couple left Kate’s Markham 
Evanson and Iris Carpenter saw the just- 
qualified doctor put his arm round the 
daughter of the Civil Servant, whispering 
love and consolation to her. And involun- 
tarily each glanced at the other... anda 
question and a hunger, quite unconscious, 
showed for a moment in their eyes. 

That same night, before supper, the two 
The fresh-picked fruit 
was lying on an upper floor on a kind of 


It’s those two 


aghast. 


crib, 


went into the kilns. 


gauze carpet warmed by coal and sulphur 
beneath it. When sufficiently dry the 
hops were swept up, and immense sacks— 
known as “pockets ”—filled as tight as they 
would hold. 

Later, as yesterday, the pair walked to. 
eether in the moonlight in the meadows by 
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But not till they had learned by 
talk at the village stores the identity of 
the semi-drunken man. He 
heard, the doctor’s 


the Teme. 


so they 
uncle, a local 
squire and bully, notorious in the country- 
side for years. 

And, sitting, talking intimately, on that 
fallen tree-trunk in the little orchard close; 
some fifty yards from the waterside, they 
saw the young doctor and the daughter of 
the pensioned Civil Servant walking, 
ingly linked together, 
shadow on the grass. And once more poor 
Kate was following them, sometimes on the 
path, sometimes creeping in amongst the 
willows, loath, as it seemed, for 
second to lose sight of them: intoxicating 
her sad heart, doubtless, with a sight of true 
love and deep affection such as surely she 
had never known herself. 

‘Isn’t it pathetic? ” said Iris Carpenter 
presently, putting her browned hand im- 
pulsively on Markham Evanson’s forearm. 
“And, oh, look, look! Over there! ” 

Markham Evanson followed her finger. 
(cross the came a man. His 
shoulders were broad. His face was wretched 
and cadaverous. He drew level with and 
shouted at his nephew, who put himself im- 
mediately in position to protect the girl 

“Confound you, John!” he shouted. 
“Didn't I tell you off enough in the 
gardens ? 


Was 


young 


lov- 


making but one 


a single 


meadow 


hop 
What are you doing with. . .?” 

He raised his hunting-crop threateningly, 
holding it over his nephew, who made no 
movement at all. He looked about to strike. 
Suddenly the 
It was altered 
intervention. She had come up 
silent. She bore in her hands a 
flat heavy boulder. She dashed it at 


the forehead of the squire. It got him fairly 


The two onlookers trembled. 
state of things was altered. 
by Kate’s 
unseen and 


huge 


on the temple. He fell to the ground 
instantaneously. Markham Evanson and 


Iris Carpenter, running forward, were in 
time to hear Kate utter this: 
“Now you'll be happy. 
of you, 


God bless both 
You two have always 
And I’ve done you a real 


I’m happy. 
been kind to me. 
bit of good! ” 


She moved away, ludicrous of movement 


even in this moment of dire tragedy. Iris 
Carpenter approached the fair slim girl. 


Markham Evanson helped the young doctor 
to raise the squire from the ground. 
They did what they 


Sut, after ten 


could to restore him 
minutes, his 
slowly to his knees. 


nephe w ro 


“He’s past help!” he said 


shoc kedhy 





“Death must have been instantaneous. TT] 

woman’s as mad as a hatter and oug] 

to have been let out of the Union. But yn 

uncle insisted she was malingeringe and th 
medical officer gave in to him. Now she’s 


booked for Broadmoor. 
go and tell the police! ” 
sje 

By midnight Kate was 
manded by two hastily summoned n 
trates for a space of forty-cight 
one o'clock the 
from wild 
not so Markham Evanson. He th 
of Kate but of Iris C 
looked 


We shall have to 


in custody re- 


I hour By 
farm place had _ subsided 
excitement into slumber. But 

ught not 
arpenter. She had 
to him quite ill. The 





so it seem 


instinct which she aroused in him, eve 
though she rested him, even tl 
clear brain stimulated him—was 





protective above all things. He f 
working in the hop gardens would be t 
much, this next day, for her to be 


A great, a splendid thought came to him 
It gave him happin and sleep. He 
waked at dawn. Soon he w ridin 


into Worcester—a matter of seven or ¢ 
miles. 

He arrived 
at an ancient, pleasant hotel. He went out 
into the town and chose the best car in tl 


and breakfasted 


best garage in the city. He bade it tal 
him to the post office that he n ht call f 
possible letters. He read his morning pape! 
on the way. 

And as he read it his eves caught son 


thing—something written in a half col 





in the very centre p f it nd he | | 
from head to foot It w incredible, It 
was, too, unspeakably annoying. But it 
was also extraordinarily clever... and 
homage made him forgive. 

He reached the post office and entered. 
There he knew another great surp! 
Someone was standing at the counte 
one whom he had thought was in the hop 
gardens working solitary at a crib. 

She was Iris Carpenter. She was writing 
—writing furiously—copying the pages of 
a notebook on to c lined 1 printed 
sheet e They wert it ro! Pre tel 

rams. Markham Eva wwho h 
but a minute back, sav r hter side 
thin and smiled 

Good mer ' ernedl 

Phe rl st | \ e | : 

him, displacing one t for It flut 














Sse 2 
s Sate ei 


“nL, : 2 : : 
He raised his hunting-crop threateningly, holding 
it over his nephew, who made no movement at all” 
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tered floorwards slowly. 
stooped and picked it up. 
“Why, it’s you!” she panted, flushing 
peony-red as he restored it to her. 
“Yes; it’s me, all right! ” he 
“T came in to send a telegram,” she added 
hurriedly. 
‘You walked in!” 





Markham Evanson 


answered, 


“Yeu.” 
“So did I. But I’m having a car back to 
Cotleigh. I'll give you a lift. . 


“Qh, thank you! 
this telegram. ... 
“Of course. I’m interrupting you. Im- 
mediately they’ve given me my letters, I'll 
go and wait in the street! ” 
He got them... and went 
cordingly. Ten minutes later she appeared. 
He put her into the car and then sat down 
beside her. It started. A silence ensued. 
‘I had to send a telegram! ” 
A Press telegram ! ” 


As soon as I|’ve finished 


” 


outside ac- 


she said 
* So you mentioned. 
“You noticed ...?” 


“The special forms? Oh, I couldn't 
very well help it. And I’ve got the 
Daily Mockbird, with your article on 
hop-picking ... and the nice provincial 


bank clerk who helped you! ” 

“ How perfectly awful! ” Iris Carpenter’s 
proud profile was averted and he saw het 
full lower lip tremble. “I know you must 
hate me. But do try to forgive me. I had 
to earn my living. os 

“In a City office! 

“Ves, I'm on the Mockbird staff, and 
I live for my profession. . . .” 

“You said you hated it! ” 

“No. I like it. But I loathe L 
suppose I’ve silly ideals. 


life far more! ” 


” 


yndon. I 
I love country 


Markham Evanson smiled and considered 
her. Then friendlily his fingers touched het 
hand. 

“You're forgiven,” he 
man I 


said lightly. “A 


know once divided into tl 


men irce 
classes—gentlemen, _nature’s gentlemen 
and bank clerk Even a bank clerk can 
have some feelings. And after that awful 


last night | thought you might 
hate the hop gardens and like an outing 
. .. and I walked in to fetch the car for 
you. ...” 

“How perfectly sweet of you! ” 

“Not a bit of it. Have you breakfasted? ” 
“Ves—in a fashion!” — 

“So have I. But awfully early. Let’ 
ave another breakfast later. . . .” 


‘Where 


incident 


are you taking me?’ 
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“Over the hills and far away—across tt 
borders of Worcestershire into Shropshir 
Don’t worry. Just let’s be happy. You’ 
oon be going back to town! ” 


<jJeo 
The car carried them forward, throug! 
Cotleigh, Clifton-on-Teme. 
cottage after 
' built, 
Once the girl turned to Evanson and laid he 


They passed 
cottage, orchard-gardened. elf 


Tudor whitewashed, black-beame 
hand on his arm 


she said. “Yo 


“You must forgive me,” , 
don’t know what the country means to m 
I lived in Devonshire as a child, And I’r 


working, striving always, to get just enoug! 





money to buy a cottage and to give up bein 

a journalist and to live an outdoor life! 
He nodded as before and considered her. } 

His heart fast. 

framed a smile now. It was a happy s 


beat very His lips ha 





as of one who is certain of the future andi 
rid of carking uncertainty. And the ca 
bore them on into Tenbury and throug 
Ludlow with its castle and its 

About ten minut 


inn, 
later it entered a broa Sh 
long drive. 

“Where are we asked It 
Carpenter, turning to him surprisedly. 


goings 


To see an old Shropshire house whi 
friend of 
Sut it’s half-past nine in the morning! 
can have that 


belongs to a lifelon mine 


“Then we second breal 
fast! ” 

“But what will he say when he sees us! 

“He’s away from home at the 
It’s really, really all right.” 

The drive turned and wound, now reve 
half-timbered Tudor-bi 
white of front, black of beam. The car ¢ 
yvre the old nail studd 


momen 4 


mansion, 


ing a 





to a standstill bef 
entrance. At the 


was opened, and an elderly 


same moment the Goo! 


butler appear 


“Good morning, sir!” he said, smiling 

“(Good morning, Bronson, Fine weath 
Yes, very—and quite a pleasant drive!” 

Iris Carpenter got out in bewilderment 


Evanson watched her with delight. Twent 


minutes later they were sitting down t 


breakfast in a room whose ceiling show 
Tudor roses and whose mantelpiece—of 
rather later period—was very wonderful 
gilt. 


For a time Iris Carpenter said nothing 
she had eaten little before leaving the farm 
place and had the added hunger of the drive 
the first pangs abated—she 





But presently 


looked at her companion very hard. 








s the 
hire, 
ou’ |] 


me 
I'm 


nent 
enty 


ywed 
of a 
fully 


ing : 
farm 
rive. 
—she 
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said friend was from 
she began presently. 
Markham 


. 


“You away 
home? ” 

“] did say so!’ 
answered her. 

“Jsn’t there any 
back and finding us in possession ? ’ 

“None whatever ! ” 

“Ts that because your friend is vou 
self—and sitting 
moment,? ” 

“T suppose so! 

“Then you’ve been shockingly untruthful. 
You provincial bank 
clerk ! ’ 


“So I] was—once. 


your 
lI. vanson 


danger of his coming 


your- 


opposite to me at this 


said you were a 
My family had a bank 


in Shrewsbury for generations and we sold 


it some years ago and [ stayed on until 
the war. Then an uncle of mine who 
had made a fortune in boots at Leicester 
bought this--our old home—and left it me, 


and well, here, you see, I am. 
and set out on a walking tour. I wanted to 
pick hops, to get to know the masses... 
and that’s how I across 

Iris Carpenter nodded comprehension. 
She continued to look at him for some time. 

“T think you’re the luckiest man in Eng- 
land,” she said enviously. 
the country always. 


»” 


I was bored, 


ran you!’ 


* You can live in 
You’ve got everything 
you want.... 
uN a er 
Not everything ! 
“Haven’t you? ” 


Do remember 





“No. you saying you 
hadn't--how you longed for a cottage, and 
to leave London, and to get back to your 


5 


girlhood’s life again. . .?” 


WOK 





“Yes, sathert * 

“Well, 7 want something, also. I love 
the country. But I’ve worked for my living. 
I’ve been a real under-dog. My neighbours 
haven't ever . and it makes such a bar- 


and I want an intelligent com 
” 


rier 
panion .. 

“An intelligent companion...” * 

“T mean a sympathetic woman I can talk 
to, one who can rest me and stimulate me, 
whom I can be my very best self with, who 
will help me to go into Parliament and try 
decent And it’s 
who could be that to me—if only you can 
care a little. care? 
Iris, I can help you—I know 


and do work, you—you 


manage to Can 
You 
it—as well.” 

He sat 
Suddenly 
Then he 
and took 

He 


ecstatic, 


you 
must, 


looking at her ardently, tenderly. 
he saw something in her 
leaped up and came round to her 
her in his arms. 

her at last. 
out the future. 
and kissed him 


eyes. 


They sat 
Suddenly 
and whis- 


released 
planning 
she bent her head 
pered these words in his ear: 

‘You’ve saved from and from 
climbing other people’s stairs for a living, 
girlhood, 


me ¢ ities 


and you’re giving me back my 


But however can I make it all up to 
you PF hi 
“By being very very good to me, my 


Girl of the Hop Garden,” answered Mark- 
ham Evanson, taking her to his heart again 


most tenderly. “By becoming my helper 
and companion you are giving my life 


what it lacked! ” 


Se 


“As Blind as a Mole’’ 


Has a mole any eyes ? 
Has it any ears ? 


Yes, it has, though most people cannot see them. 
These are still harder to find. Yet the mole has very 


keen powers of hearing, and it is not so blind as you think. 


The mole, in fact, is not only a curious, but very interesting creature, 
and a fascinating life-study of the mole will be found in the Nature Club 


in this month's LITTLE FOLKS. 
to join the Little Folks 
people now. 


Every boy and girl in the country ought 
Nature Club. 


Get a copy for your young 
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tered floorwards slowly. Markham Evanson 
stooped and pic ked it up. 
“Why, it’s you!” she panted, f 
peony-red as he restored it to her. 
“Yes; it’s me, all right! ’ he answered. 
“T came in to send a telegram,” she added 
hurriedly. 
“You walked in!” 


lushing 


~¥ea* 
“So did I. But I’m having a car back to 
Cotleigh. I'll give you a lift. . 


“Oh, thank you! 
this telegram. ... 


As soon as I’ve finished 


” 


“Of course. I’m interrupting you. Im- 
mediately they’ve given me my letters, I'l! 
go and wait in the street! ” 

He got them 
cordingly. 


. and went outside ac 
Ten minutes later she appeared. 
He put her into the car and then sat down 


It started. 


e 


beside her. A silence ensued. 


‘I had to send a telegram!” she said 
*So you mentioned. A Press telegram! ” 


“You noticed ...? 


“The special forms? Oh, I couldn't 
very well help it. And I’ve got the 
Daily Mockbird, with your article on 


hop-picking ... and the nice 
bank clerk who helped you! ” 
“How perfectly awful!” Iris Carpenter’s 
proud profile was averted and he her 
full lower lip tremble. “I ‘ must 
hate me. But do try to forgive me. I had 


provincial 


V1 


know you 


to earn my living. 
“In a City office!” 
ae I'm on the Mockbird staff, and 
I live for my profession. . . .” 
‘You said you hated it! ” 
“No. I like it. But I loathe I 
suppose I’ve silly ideals. 
life far more! 


I 


I love country 


yndon. 


Markham Evanson smiled and considered 


her. Then friendlily his fingers touched her 
hand. 

‘You're forgiven,” he said lightly, “A 
man I know once divided men into three 
cla gentlemen, nature’s gentlemen 
and bank clerk Even a bank clerk can 
have some fecling And after that awful 
incident last night I thought you micht 


hate the hop gardens and like 
and I walked to fetch 
eos 
“ How perfectly sweet of you! ” 
“Not a bit of it. Have you breakfasted? ” 
“Ves—in a fashion!” — 


an 
the ca 


outing 


in for 


“So have I. But awfully early. Let’ 
have another breakfast later ” 
“Where are you taking me?’ 
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“Over the hills and far away—across ¢} 
borders of Worcestershire into Shropshire 
Don’t worry. Just let’s be happy. You’ 
oon be going back to town! ” 


<Se 

The car carried them forward, througt 
Cotleigh, Clifton-on-Teme. 
cottage after 
Tudor built, black-bea 
Once the girl turned to Evanson and laid h 
hand on his arm 

“You must forgive me,” she said. 
don’t know what 


They passe 
orchard-gardened. if 
whitewashed, 


cottage, 


™ 
1e 





“V5 


the country means to me 





I lived in Devonshire as a child. And Ir 
working, striving always, to get just enoug 


money to buy a cottage and to give up bei 
a journalist and to live 

He nodded as before 
His heart very fast. His 
framed a smile now. It was a happy smil 
as of one who is certain of tl 
rid of carking uncertainty. 


+A 
ute 


an ¢ yor life! 

and con idered her 
beat 
le future 


And 


and 1 


the cai 


bore them on into Tenbury and throug Y 
Ludlow with its castle and its inn. ] 

About ten minutes later it entered a broa Sh 
long drive. 

“Where are we going?” asked Ir 
Carpenter, turning to him surprisedly 

“To see an old Shropshire house wi 
belongs to a lifelong friend of mine 

“But it’s half-past nine in the morning! 

“Then we can have that second break 


fast! ” 


“But what will he say when he sees us? 


“He’s away from home at the momen i 
It’s really, really all right.” 

The drive turned and wound, now rev 
ing a half-timbered mansion, Tudor-bu 
white of front, black of beam. The car can 
to a standstill before the old nail-studd 
entrance. At the same moment the 


was opened, and an elderly butler appeat 


"Good mornil . r! he aid, smiling 

“(ood morn Br on. Fine weathe 
Ve » Very and quite a plea an drive ! 

Iris Carp nter got out in bewildern 
Evanson watched her with delight. Twent 
minutes later th were sitting down t 
breakfast in a room whose ceiling show 
Tudor roses and whose mantelpiece—of 
rather later period—-was very wonderfull; 
gilt, 

For a time Iris Carpenter said nothing 
she had eaten little before leaving the far 





place and had the added hunger of the drive 
Sut ntly 


at her companion very hard. 








prese the 


looked 


first pangs abated—she | 








ned 
| her 





ywed 


fully 


ing: 
farm 
rive. 
—she 
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“You said your friend was away from 
home?” she began presently. 

“] did say so!” Markham Evanson 
answered her. . 


“Jsn't there any danger of his coming 
back and finding us in possession ? ’ 

“None whatever ! ” 

“Ts that because your friend is you ~your- 
self—and sitting 
moment,? ” 

“T suppose so! 


opposite to me at this 


“Then you’ve been shockingly untruthful. 
You said you were a_ provincial bank 
lark ? 
clerk ¢ 

“So I was—once. My family had a bank 


) Shrewsbury for generations and we sold 


it some years ago and I stayed on until 
the war, Then an uncle of mine who 
had made a fortune in boots at Leiceste1 
bought this--our old home—and left it me, 


and well, here, you see, J am. I 


and set out on a walking tour. I 
pick hops, to get to know the masses... 
and that’s how I across you!’ 
Iris Carpenter nodded 
She continued to look at him for some time. 
“T think you’re the luckiest man in Eng- 
“You can live in 


was bored, 


wanted to 


ran 


comprehension. 


land,” she said enviously. 


the country always. You’ve got everything 
you want... .” 
“Not everything ! ” 
“Haven’t you? ” 
No. Do you remember saying you 
ladn't--how you longed for a cottage, and 


to leave London, and to get back to your 


girlhood’s life again. . .?” 


“Yes, rather! ” 


“Well, 7 want something, also. I love 
But I’ve worked for my living. 
My neighbours 
and it makes such a bar- 


the country. 

I’ve been a real under-dog. 

haven't ever . 
and | 


” 


rier want an intelligent com 


panion 

“An intelligent companion .. .” 

“T mean a sympathetic woman I can talk 
to, one who can rest me and stimulate me, 
whom I can be my very best self with, who 
will help me to go into Parliament and try 


and do decent work. And it’s you—you 
who could be that to me—if only you can 
manage to care a little. Can you care? 


You 
it—as 

He sat looking at her ardently, tenderly. 
Suddenly he 
Then he leaped up and came round to her 
and took her in his arms. 

He her at They sat 
ecstatic, planning out the future. Suddenly 
she bent her head and kissed him and whis- 


must, Iris, I can help you—I know 


well.” 


saw something in her eyes. 


released last. 


pered these words in his ear: 
*You’ve saved from and from 
other pe yple’s stairs for a living, 


me cities 


climbing 
and you’re giving me back my girlhood. 
But 


YOu. « me ee 


however can I make it all up to 


‘By being very very good to me, my 
Girl of the Hop Garden,” answered Mark- 
ham Evanson, taking her to his heart again 
most tenderly. “By becoming my helper 
and companion my life 


what it lacked! ” 


giving 


you are g 





“As Blind as a Mole’’ 


Has a mole any eyes ? 
Has it any ears ? 


Yes, it has, though most people cannot see them. 
These are still harder to find. Yet the mole has very 


keen powers of hearing, and it is not so blind as you think. 


The mole, in fact, is not only a curious, but very interesting creature, 
and a fascinating life-study of the mole will be found in the Nature Club 


in this month's LITTLE FOLKS. 
to join the Little Folks 
people now. 


Every boy and girl in the country ought 
Nature Club. 


Get a copy for your young 
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Shy Customers: Taking 
pets to the ‘‘doctors 


IN A PETS’ HOSPITAL 


Here are typical scenes in qa 


hospital for pets. On the left 
is a little dog having his 
broken leg bound, whilst on 
the right a bigger dog is 
being treated for foot trouble 
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The “Out Patients” waiting to 
be treated by the surgeon 


Humours of a 
Pets’ Hospital 


HE disorders of animals have had 
quite a useful advertisement lately 
from that grand old man of medical 


science, Sit who has 


pointed out the 


Clitiord 
similarity 


Allbutt, 
between the ail 
More and 


ments of quadrupeds and bipeds. 


re women are taking up veterinary 
sclence as a career, but | doubt whether 
any form of it Is so paying as the care ot 
et animals and birds of all sort The 
reat thing is to set up in business in a 


ealthy neighb urhood, to 


possess a genial 

personality and a real sympathy for the 
lumb patients and their owne! 

It often amazes me to ee the affection 

lavished upon dogs and Cats, Cage birds and 


1 sorts of unlikely pets broug 


om ovel 


seas by men and ladies who have grown 
ached to them in India, say, or the 
Dominions. 

As I write this I have in my zoological 
boarding-house two kangaroos, one small 


’ 
eer, a fox, a tortoise, a couple of harmless 
snakes, and a che 


tah, or a hunting leopard, 
which is really 


a capital pet far less for 


midable than he looks, and quite a likely 
mpanion for promenades in the city 
streets, fq only the lovely spotted thing 


Would not attra o much attention. 
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By a 
Lady Vet. 


I do my best to dissuade rich and child- 
women 
luxuries upon their lap-dogs. 
lately 

I once 


less from 


lavishing 


g preposterous 
These 


“felt a draught,” as the saying is. 


have 


many profitable cases from a 
Bond Street, 


rubber 


got 
where 
boots and 
than the 
swept away 


dogs’ toilet club in 
scented baths, 
golden collars were the rule rather 
exception. 3ut the Great War 
all this folly, and the pet dog of to-day is 
lines. 

1 have many monkeys among my patients, 
and I 
extraordinarily delicate little creatures, and 
all i 


disorders, 
intestinal 


fur coats, 


treated on much sanet 


cannot say | like them. They are 


from 
; the 
I was extracting a pet monkey’s 


suffer trom ranging 


toothache to troubles. Only 
other day 
tooth and received a savage bite on my arm 
You will 


Greece 


alarmed me 
that the late 
from a monkey bite 
trying to separate his pets in a fight during 


which greatly. re- 


membet King of died 


in agony received whilst 


a garden stroll. 


The monkey that bit me sickened and 
died the following week, and its angry 
owner threatened to sue me for “profes- 


sional negligence,” claiming £200 damages. 
The owner of that monkey was a lady, and 


the fact that her pet had bitten me severely 
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Administering a 
quinine pill to a cat 


made no difference 
and wrath. 

As to dogs, most of my canine patients 
suffer from overfeeding. I fear it is a fact 
that chops and steak, chicken and other 
good things are still given to these animals, 
despite the suffering and privation which ar 


whatever to her grief 


so manifest everywhere among the human 
poor. Then I get into serious trouble when 
dogs and cats that have been deposited with 
me break out and make for 
frequently do 

I remember a fox-terrier actually making 
his way as far as Southampton from Lon 
don, to the amazement of his 


hom > a the \ 


and 


distress 


mistress who was just embarking for th: 
United States 

It calls for a good deal of method and 
system to run an animals’ hospital. And 
however much care may be taken, accident 


will happen among mixed and mutually 
hostile families. Thus I had a pet fox ] 
month among my patients, and although | 
thought him securely housed, he broke out 
and wrought serious havoc among the f 
and ducks next door, involving me in ove 
£4 of compensation. 

I have a sort of out-patients’ depar 
and here children attend with their b 
pets; these range from very large dogs to 
pairs of love-birds and canaries. I 
said that monkeys give me 


trouble. One little fellow | 


wis 


ment, 


| yved 


nave 
1 great deal 


itled 


ost me at 
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Ph 


Tox 
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client 
stances. 


under ludicrous circum. 

The Countess of — 
called one morning with her ped 
gree Peke under her arm, and aft 
a consultation her ladyship desire 
to be shown over my place, 

She was especially delighted wit 
a little monkey from Gibraltar 
which an officer had brought hom 
I was afraid she was holding th 
delicate creature a little too tight! 
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so she let it go. Like lightning th 
monkey vaulted on to her shoulder 


and tore off the Countess’s mod 





ais 
toque—taking with it a mass of | 
false hair! Lady —— was speech- 
less with dismay and fury. N 


apologies that 1 could offer placat 
her as she flounced out to | 

for the last time. 
Another equally absurd epis 
was the sudden swearing and « 
rageous language of a big Austr 
lian parrot, whose Cockney accent 
and ferocious yells caused quite 
scandal in my dispensary in front of som 
of my best clients. 
, ne 


That same parrot ha 


been with me to! arly two months, and | 





Sohuman! This tiny monkey ob- 
jected to having its tooth extracted 
and tried to seize the forceps 
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HUMOURS OF A PETS’ HOSPITAL 





distinctly understood that he couldn’t talk 

But many parrots are mute in a 
y porn 

Then suddenly they 


at all. 
strange environment. 
“get their tongue,” but often 
ing and disastrous results to the 
bystanders ! 

“One lady brought me a sick Siamese cat 
of great value, and pointed out that the cat 
was accustomed to play with elaborate and 
expensive toys. One of these was a wooden 
motor-car that went by clockwork, and must 


with alarm- 


shocked 


to be believed. It was a little ‘four-legged 
waif of the streets which had come in at 
the stage door and entered Miss ’s dress- 
ing-room just before she went on for the 
first performance of one of the most suc- 
cessful of musical comedies. 

It is a fact that this actress offered £20 
reward for the black cat she left in my 
charge as an invalid. But the stray was 
never found again, and one would think, to 
Miss ’s sorrow and fear, that 








witness 





A Patient on the 
operating table 


have cost five or six pound I was warned 
that if the thine went out of order the cat’s 
spirits would suffer. Therefore the toy must 
be put in order at the lad) xpen 

It saddens me sometimes to see the ex 


travagant love lavished upon all these 
animals and birds. I have more than once 
proposed to wealthy women that they should 
adopt live “dolls,” in the form of 
people’s babies, but somehow thi 
and responsibility acts as a deterrent to this 
hew idea of mine. 

I-find that men are much less demonstra- 
tive over their pets than women 
that of a 
actress, whose mascot black cat mysteriously 
disappeared from its box one day 
hever seen again The grief and shock 
which its mistress manifested had to be seen 


poor 
trouble 


As queer 


a Case as any was very famous 


and was 
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her stage career was ended simpiy because 


mure, § it was styled, had 


uc ky crea 
me out of her lite 
So that between the pets themselves and 
owners the lot of a lady vet. is often 


1d deal more 


theit 
very difficult. One needs a 9% 
than proféssional skill; one needs diplomacy 
and tact, whilst a sense of humour may be 
one’s prote ssional 


eriously in the way of 


ucces 1 have seen a woman, who ought 
to have known better, weeping over a dead 
ereen snake which she had deposited in my 
care and which some man had given her in 
Australian war- 
sick 
been 


whose ex- 


have seen giant 
at the sight of a 
similar emotion has 


Simla. 1 
down 
and 
manifested over a dying parrot 


riors break 


kangaroo, 
pression was anything but tragic and who 


ised awful words to its last gasp! 
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***T would have you know that you Dra 
are a brute, sir,’ said Teddy "—~p. 980 4 Oa 


Love Among Youth and Fallen Fame 


By 


f he Li Ons Michael Kent 


F you walk from Bishopstone towards forgotten citizen, the is no § 
St. Stephen’s you will pass a pleasant memory, or tame, or interest lett 


Georgian suburb of ivied house et close to Sir Theodor: 


on the road and girt with high wabls enclos Theodore Mytton had been a vogue. | 








ing quiet gardens. Should you be a stranger some ten years his latest novel ! 

under escort of a native you will not fail looked for with eagerness. It was sage 

of the infor ation, “ That’s the house of Sir precious and hope t! y al 

Theodore Mytton, the great author.” modernity which f ets that springs have 
It is the third house up and the largest, ever been and will eve yr 

for the garden develops into a shrubbery But we live in an nt 

which grows by slow stages into a wood, writer cannot w, if | will, walk 

going back nearly a quarter of a mile. Sir as a priest and a ardian 

Theodore values his privacy. And there's ter ak t bring | res tot 

the humour of it, for beyond the tradition and sell « 1 er nship | 

that Bi hopstone retains and burnishes like folk will not | el uuv one wl the 

a sexton at the memorial brass of some readily if he wear an Invern¢ coat and 
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‘ame 








quaint hat, or because he is studiously rude 
to everyone, or because his hair is longer 
( But Sir Theodore, 
behind his eight-foot walls and his wide box 
hedges, did not know that he was a fossil- 
wed remnant of the pleistocene, and that 
on the other side of the wall a world passed 
gaily on and knew him not. 

There was never anyone to tell him those 
things. Bishopstone, slowly and 
clinging by habit to tradition, was ready to 
% “Good morn- 
ing” when the flapping Inverness deigned to 
be seen upon the common road. And within 
the hedge the master became the “fessus 
deus,’ in Virgilian phrase, a manifest 
divinity. The revolved about him. 
)§ the household two alone were granted 
the privilege of speech—Miss Joy and the 
Lesser folk scurried at the 
shadow of the seer. It was a place where 
all things moved quietly lest the rattle of a 
pail should shatter some jewel of wisdom as 
it crystallized in the master’s mind. Only 
at times arose a lion-like roar, “Joy, Joy! 
Fetch paper and write this down. I have 
just thought of a good thing!” 

So, since the age of ten, Joy, bred in her 
father’s house and educated on such scraps 
and diversities as the master flung, had 
been bound with notebook and stylo to the 
chariot wheels. He breakfasted in bed. At 
o'clock he would be in his study. 
“Joy, the Atheneum, Joy!” Incivility was 
the hall-mark of the Victorian sage. 

The girl, long used to silent movement 
and timorous approach, places the paper 
upon the reading desk. The great man 
adjusting his monocle turns to a review. 
“The Art of Christopher Alleyne.” Who 
is Christopher Alleyn I have never heard 
of him. The day 
Take this dow n, 


than the mode demands. 


moving 


give a civil, even timorous 


house 


housekeeper. 


eleven 


of giants has gone by. 
Joy. ‘In literature, as in 
people gets the leaders it de- 


serves’—suflers, not 


politics, a 
er—merits 
10 Well, well, leave it as it is. 
I will polish it later. There is a book of 
hewspaper cuttings on the lowest shelf, close 


and 


gets, 


r deset ves, 


to my right hand, Joy. Give it to me.” 
Joy knew that book. It was the one 

labelled, “Personal Apprec lations and Re- 

views.” It will open almost by itself at a 


place where a quarter column of the Times, 
itteen years ago, commences, “A perusal of 
‘Lees of the Ca k,’ Theodore Mytton’s latest 
book, leaves one thunderstruck at the art 
and observation of thi “5 


Sir Theodore S he ad would nod over it. 
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After a while he might turn a page, but 
soon his eyes would close and Joy would be 
free till luncheon. 

In the hard words of a brilliant verse- 
maker : 





** The lamp of his life has entirely gone out and 
still he exists on the smell of it; 

And whatsoever he thinks or does he sucks 

his gums and thinks well of it, 

And always he’s perfectly pleased with him- 

self, and that is the perfectest hell of it.” 

The name “Joy” must have been the last 
wisp of naturalness before Sir Theodore set 
out on the life pontifical, before he had 
adopted his view of life as a wearisome 
chain of uncontrollable cause and hopeless 
effect set jigging for ever by an ironic spirit, 
bored with his own devices and unable to 
escape from himself. While still there was 
something alive in him, and in the tenth 
year of his married life, Joy had come. As 
he had waited in the night anxiety had 
pierced his crust of reason and sent his soul 
groping for comfort, sick of reason, quest- 
ing the unreasonable infinities. With a 
satiric smile at his own folly, Theodore 
Mytton, opening a Bible, had placed a blind 
finger on a page. It revealed this: “Sorrow 
endureth for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning.” 

And so in the morning Joy had come. 
From her fourth year she had grown up 
motherless. The walls of Ivydene were her 
horizon. The master had been her tutor 
and lord. She knew Latin and Greek, but 
she had never known “Little Red Riding 
Hood” or the hero, Jack, climbing his 
stupendous stalk. She had never walked 
with Alice in the garden or slipped with her 
through the mirror into Faérie. 

See her as she wavers across the lawn, 
slim eighteen, fair, with a quick colour in 
her cheeks and the eyes of a calf. It is 
her hour of freedom, and her pulse beats 
herald it. But in her brain she does not 
know, for that would be disloyalty to the 
She stops to lift the head of a 
fallen flower, and passes, wistful, by the 
arbour where the master’s desk, unproduc- 


master. 


tive through years, is set with pen and 
paper and ink lest the mot juste should 
light upon him in the garden and escape 


before he gained the study door, But 
bevond the first rhododendron she does not 
and why. 


It is because she has crossed the frontier to 


waver again she does not know 
a kinder lordship and is no longer bond. 
Pan whistles to her beneath the sunlit 
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that no 
man can fetter and the spray on the branch 
that has no 
autumn’s fall. 


leaves. The free things call, ait 


wise, unhappy knowledge of 


There are all sorts of things in the wood 
to awaken that elemental gladness which 
transcends reason and attains to worship. 
There is the exquisite softness of the earliest 
chestnut before it paints its face with blatant 
like a maid turned wanton. There 
are catkins in festoons, the first shy prim- 
roses and violets starring the shade. And 
once there was a boy with black brows and 
merry, keen black eyes sitting upon the ivy- 
capped wall and making music that seemed 
part of the wood. 

It was as soft as if the trees had breathed 
it or the scent of growing things had som« 
how crystallized into it. Joy, who did not 
know that she had heard, found its spell 
potent upon her feet. 
dancing 


bloom 


That way comes the 
and which has 
nothing at all to do with dancing mistresses. 

The merry young man 
approved and the musi 


that is an art, 
and 
sounded louder, 
and then, Jooking up, she saw him on the 
top of the wall and was so startled that he 
laughed. 

“T did not 


1 
sald. 


saw it 


know was here,” she 


) 


anyone 


And he, “I’m only sorry that you have 


found it out. Can’t we forget it?’ 


“Oblivion is not a matter of the will.” 
Joy was naturally staid. She had no ex 
perience of strangers. “What were you 


sinying 

“There are no 
turned with a grin. 
thought of. If I 


words to it yet,” he re 
“It’s just a tune I’ve 
how I’d have made 
a reed pipe of oaten straws to try it on.” 

Wey. she with memorie of 
Theocritus and the Elizabethan pastorals, 
“are you a shepherd? ” 

‘No,” said he, “T feel like the great cod 
Pan.” 

“But "—she 
didn’t 


“ 


knew 


a ked, 


looked 


” 


troubled—“but he 
wear— 
Breeches and gaiters,” 


man. 


grinned the young 

“No, he didn’t, then I must be one of 

his great-grandchildren.” 
“That,” returned Joy, “is 


’ 


absurd.” 


“Of course,” agreed the young man with 
a flash of white teeth. “Nature is absurd 
always has been. That’s where the fun 
comes in. Dancing is absurd, and vou wert 


dancing.” 


“T wa i she explain d rather wistful 


‘ 
‘I have never learnt to dance. 





couldn’t help my feet keeping time to your 
singing.” 

“T see,” he said. “And why did you come 
here? And why, if it isn’t rude, did yoy 
take a paper and pencil from the niche in 
the wall before you saw me?” 

It wasn’t rude. How could it be with ; 
boy like that who carried a score or so of 
years as though they weighed but ten? H 
hooked up his heels in an ivy crotch and 
clasped long, nervous hands 
gaitered shins and grinned down at her lik 
a carven gable end. 


about his 


“T’m afraid I am rather an outsider,” he 
said. “But I’ve watched you for three days 
I couldn’t help it.” 

It was taken as natural that an uninspired 
public should burn to catch ev 





en a glimps 
He openly derid 
it, affected to despise, but he would h 
been very piqued to think that it did not 
So Joy was kind. 

“You thought you would see my father?’ 
‘A high 


a challen 


of the sage of Ivydene. 


occur. 


The young man shook his head. 
wall that one can’t see over is 
and a copse beyond it, copper gilt wit! 
spring, is an invitation. I just had to stick 
my toe on the plinth and look over. \ 
could not blame me for climbing when 
found Titania.” 

“Titania?” Joy was mystified. 

“Queen of the fairies,” said the boy. “She 
sat on a tree stump and sometimes she re 
aloud what she had written.” 

“She read here 

The young man nodded. “There was 
something that she called ‘Lady Zephyr,” 
he explained reminiscently : 


*“* Lady Zephyr weaves her veil 
Spun from little streams— 
It’s a web all silver pal 
Pictured o’er with dreams.— 
Makes the evening sun, her dyer, 
Blazon it for hfe with fire, 


. . : ” 
Shot with purple, purpl 


| S pain —— 


‘It was 
are not objecti Cc realiti gg 

“But,” said he teasingly, 
verses. I remember 

“Oh,” she cried in distress, “I’m sort’ 
I did not that anyone should know 
It is illy, but it pleases me to writ 


not— 


me,” she said. “I am 


“you wrote those 


mean 


and 





w said. “T showed some 


said, ‘ Ephem 








your 


ome 
you 
e in 


” he 


lays 


ired 
npse 
ided 
have 


, Not 


1t—— 
those 
sorry . 
know. 


write 


Ve yu 


“now aug 
father 
better 











to be a doorkeeper in the house of genius 
"9 


than a vizier among the vulgar.’ 


“Your father?” he asked politely, un- 
interested. 
“Sir Theodore Mytton,” she explained 


with awe, 

“Who—” the young man; but 
fortune was kind to him. A voice from the 
shrubbery roared, “Where are you, Joy? 
What is the line from Juvenal on the title 
page of ‘The Weary Titan’?” 

His eye followed her slimness as she fled. 
He waited there on the top of the wall a 


began 


long time, his face clouding, then he 
dropped over into the lane and took the 
road back to Bishopstone. “Joy,” he mur- 


” 


mured. “It couldn’t be anything else. 


Il 
“OCK!” 


Teddy Jerome had been studying 
Simonsgate through the diamond panes 
of the hotel coffee-room. 


“Aye!” Jock was deep in eggs and 
bacon. 

“You dabble in books and all that sort 
of thing, don’t you?” 

“ Aye.” 

“Well, who’s Theodore Mytton?” 

Jock poured out another cup of coffee. 
“Mytton ? Mytton wrote ‘The Weary 


Titan’ about twenty years ago. Some half- 
Folk in those 
aid they were daring and irreligious, 
that his 


mously, 


dozen other volumes as well 
days 
and increased circulation 
Why ?” 

“He lives here,” 


“Everyone's got 


enor- 


said Teddy vaguely. 

to live somewhere,” re 
turned his friend, filling a pipe. 

“He's 


added Teddy 


got an awfully pretty daughter,” 


Jock sat up. 
he accused. 


“Youre a 
“ How 


stranger here,” 
do you know that?” 

“T’ve seen her.” 

“Oh! When?” 

“Yesterday, and the day before, and the 
day before that “ 

“ Every 


day you have been here. 
have you 


Where 
seen her es 

“Going towards Simonsgate,” said Teddy 
“The first turning on the left and the first 
on the left again brings you to an ancient 
Mossy wall. If you climb over that— 


“Why in thunder should you want. to 


climb Ove! that ‘i asked J oc k, who was 
practical, 
Teddy erinned It was a habit he had. 
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That was why people liked him. “Because 


the best things in life are always in some- 
body else’s garden. Besides, I’d got a tune 
in my head and wanted to straighten it 
out.” 

Jock lit his pipe. “I thought,” he 
“that you had sworn an oath to forget that 
you ever wrote music till you got back to 
Well, what are you going to 


” 


said, 


town again. 
do about it? 
“That’s just it,’ said Teddy. “I’m going 
back to town to write heaps and heaps of 
tunes for a palpitating public. Thereafter 
I shall act as the dictates of my conscience 
and the season of the year demand.” 
“But,” objected the faithful Jock, “you 
meant to take a three months’ holiday and 
walk through East Brant and Nethersex 
the spring among the 
orchards and learn to compose something 
better than you'd ever done before. 
giving it all up?” 
“Yes,” said Teddy lazily. “You 
Jock, you didn’t look over that wall.” 
“Well, what was there, anyway?” 


and see cherry 


Are you 


see, 


“Life,” said Teddy, “romance, my music, 
all that I was looking for. I’ve learnt it, 
and I’m going home to write it down. I’m 
out for a settled income, son Jock, P.D.Q., 


and I’m going to sce that I get it.” 


Ill 


EDDY did, but not that morning. He 
did not even pack. Instead he walked 
down towards Simonsgate, turning first 
to the left and then to the left again, pulled 
himself to the ivied crown of a mouldering 
wall and lay there in the warm shade. That 
day it pleased Sir Theodore to walk in the 
copse, and Teddy beheld the manner of it. 

Titania, disguised as the 
faithful and dutiful daughter, 
stepped obedient at his heels. He stalked 
forward, spurning the earth with an ash 
plant and uttering fierce ejaculations. “I 
will write an essay, ‘The Twilight of the 
Gods.” 

“Yes, father.” Titania had become a very 
mouse, which change, after all, is a small 
thing for a fairy queen to accomplish. 

‘Remind me when I am back in my study, 
Joy. It’s time I put some work out. The 
Corinthian will print it.” 

“Yes, father.” 

He flung the fold of his Inverness over his 
shoulder. “The year marches, child. We 
e jocund with spring.’ 


great man’s 


secretary 
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Joy found the moment propitious. Some- 
one had praised her verses the day before. 
She must have made great strides. Perhaps 
her father would regard them with more 
favour now. He was in a good humour. 

“Father,” she said, “I have been making 
verses about the spring and about other 
things.” 

“Verses.” He looked down at her with a 
fiery eye and the loose lip of absolutism. 
“I never made verse.” 
read them, 


“Verse,” said he. 

‘I. wonder if you 
father,” she asked humbly. 

He nodded grandly at that, stroking his 
beard. “After all, it is in the blood. 
my little Joy must still be playing with 
words,” 

Trust Theodore to collar the thunder even 
unconsciously. 

She handed him a sheaf pinned together. 

“Chips of the old block,” he remarked 
indulgently, fixing his monocle. “Let us 
look at the chips.” 

He started with some pomposity : 


would 


Even 


** Love, the Archer, on a day 
Shot his arrows all away. 
Sulking o’er his foreclosed game, 
Weeping to Parnassus came.” 


“Fien t™ 


and read: 


He jerked a leaf irritably over 


‘* The bracken dead, and the spangled thread 
That the gossamer fairy weaves.” 
“Tush!” said he. 
child. 
an inethcient 


“Get back to your dic- 
Better a good acolyte than 
priest.” With an irritated 
gesture he pitched the sheets over the wall. 
It was infanticide. 
Her eyes filled. Undoubtedly her father 
But these chil 


tating, 


was right. He always was. 


dren of her brain had been dear to her. 
tle might have been kinder. 

Because her eyes had filled she did not 
see Teddy roll off the coping ot the wall 


and find his feet on the moss within. 
‘Il would have you know that you are a 


brute, sir,” said Teddy. 


Had anyone ever so assailed the great 
Theodore ? 
In any case he was out of practice in 


controversy 


‘What do you mean?” he asked. “T am 
Sir Theodore Mytton.” 
‘Il mean,” returned Teddy with lhe at, 


“that | happened to hear part of your con 
think it is 
learned more courtesy 
wards your daughter.” 


versation, and high time you 


and consideration to 





“In that case,” said Sir Theodore, “| 
should hardly go for lessons to a trespasser 
and eavesdropper, skulking upon the top of 
my wall. Do you propose to return at once 
by the way you came or am I to summon 
someone to eject you?” 

It was a neat point. Teddy admitted it 
to himself. Mentally he kicked himself. It 
was not the easiest way into Sir Theodore’s 
good graces, and as Teddy had cast him 
for the part of father-in-law it was as well 
not to make him an enemy. 

“T’m sorry, sir,” he said 

“That 
dore, and turned to his daughter. 


“T was hasty.” 
Theo 
“Do yo 
know anything about this young man, Joy ;* 

Joy hesitated. 


is indubitable,” returned Sir 


“T have seen him, father. 


I don’t know his name. I am sure he is 
good and kind.” 
“Seen him!” snapped the old man, 


“Where?” 
“He—he was here yesterday.” 
“Hal” Sir Theodore 

the admission with avidity. 


cried pouncing on 


“An 


’ 


assigna- 


tion. Admit it, an assignation.” 

“Aren't you rather qui k to think evil?” 
asked Teddy coolly. “T chanced to find 
your daughter here a day or two ago, 


and yesterday she seemed so lonely that I 
talked to her.” 

“Lonely!” boomed Sir Theodore. “She 
has me.” 

“On the returned Teddy. 
“You have her, which is quite a different 


contrary,” 


matter.” The young man had an insist 
ence that rather staggered the older one. 
“How many friends of her own age 
has she?” he asked. “When did sh 

go to a party, dance, concert, theatre, 


W hat 
or people outside these 
life differ 


does she know of life 
How fat 
from that of a convicted 


cinema show? 
walls? 


does her 


felon?” 

The indictment was true. That is what 
made Sir Theodore furious. 

ies Impertinence ! ie roared “Pret 
terous, pestiterous prevarn ation!’ He 
stalked to a little-used door in the wall and 
turned a rusty key Out with you, sir. I 
will stand here and listen no longer. I am 
quite capable of guarding my daughter’s 1n- 
terests 

Teddy went forth: there was no other 
course except to be openly violent, whi 
was neither politi nor courteous, and 
already he seemed to have made a pr 
bad hash of it 

About’ your daughte interests 


gso 

















“While the old man watched in amazement a 
low and musical laugh rang happily out"—p, 984 
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remarked, a parting shot as he went into the 
lane, “I differ entirely. In my opinion, si, 
vou have thrown them away.” 

The door banged. 

“Thrown them away,” murmured Teddy 
to himself. He picked up a crumpled col- 
lection of manuscripts which had caught in 
the hedge for anyone to gather. “Wild 
fruit,” he thought, “for the casual passer-by. 
i wonder what we can make of it!” 


IV 


EDDY JEROME was a remarkable 
young man. His youth and gaicty 
masked a capacity which was beginning 
to earn for him considerable notice in the 
big world. He had an ear for a tune and 
a nose for the public taste, and was begin 
ning to find that out. Before his holiday in 
Bishopstone he had set the foundations of a 
name in a_ half-dozen lyrics which had 
caught the public by the ear and led it 
captive. But he had not pushed that ad- 
vantage. Money was easy to get, he would 
work when he wanted more. That 
policy has ruined eighty per cent. of the 
world’s most promising young men. It 
came near to ruining Teddy. Wiser folk 
who knew him shook their heads and waited 
for his decline, but they did not know that 
he had looked over that wall. 
Now there was something to work for. 


some 


The obvious and first thing to be desired 
was a settled income. But beyond that he 
burned to vindicate the charm of his 
Titania. That involved two things. It was 


not necessary merely to free 
hackles which had bound het 


Su 


her from the 
all her life. 
He 
had to see that what he had despised might 


Theodore had to receive a lesson. 


be the corner-stone of the building. He 
had to learn perspective. 

Those considerations account for the 
“Song Cycle.” Teddy worked at it for a 
ortnight in a spirit of exaltation. Certainly 


had something to go on, for the verse 
1ad a quality of pure fancy to which the 


public was not used. How could it be 
otherwise? The girl had lived with het 
dreams for eighteen year They were clean 
of the dross that normal life might have 
stained them with. With the girl’s preciou 
use of words Teddy's music made a perfect 
partner hip He had at command quitk 
enough call upon the avenue ot public t\ 
to create considerable interest in the first 
performance of his new work. Even if he 


9 
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did not deliver the goods the constant sug 
gestion of the preliminary “puffs” would 
have ensured for it a respectful reception. 
But Teddy was delivering the goods, and 
he knew it. 

Moreover, 
author” 


= W ords 
intriguing. 


by an unknown 
Romantic gossip 
about a mysterious manuscript picked up 
in a remote by-way added fuel to the flame. 
The first performance was a success. Teddy 
had arranged his time-table with discrimina 
tion. 


was 


The issue of the published mtsic cam 
the 


on full crest of the wave Edition 
after edition was exhausted. The provinces 
began to smouider. London was aflams 
There was hardly a choral society whict 


did not include the “Song Cycle, Faller 
Leaves,” and hardly a concert which had not 


one more of numbers 


or its on the P 
gramme, 

When at the end of three pu 
lisher, with an to further publicity, 
advertised for the mysterious author of th 
words in order that a proper amount of 
profits should be paid to him 
royalties, the public interest 


heat. The 


months the pub 


cre 
th 
or h 


Was 


more popular Press dey 
columns to theories upon the subject. O1 
after the other the well-known lyric wri 


had t For 
England appeared to have little other in 
terest than the solving of the mystery of the 


» disown authorship. 


authorship of “Fallen Leaves.” 

At that time Teddy came down to Bishoy 
stone once more, took the first turning to tl 
left and the first to the left again, hi 


himself to the top of an ancient wall and 
waited. For two days 
the third came Titania. 

She was older, older than the few months 
of his absenc _- 


he waited, and o! 


would justify. Spring had 
gone, and though in the world high summe 
shone it would seem with Titania that 
autumn was at hand. 

Then Teddy be gan to trill that old n 
which had set her feet moving mont! 
before. 

It had not the old spell, but instead it 
froze her. Her face, already pale, grew wan 
and white and pinched. This was ghost 


Unknowing why, s! 


music from the past 


raised her eves to the crest of the wall, and 
there he sat. For a econd she doubted 
whether he were real, then “Pan,” she said 


ereat-vrandson of Pan, n 


have you ¢ 


back again? 


te] 


Teddy jumped down. 














ug- 
uld 
on, 
and 


d it 
wan 
host 
she 
and 
bted 
said, 


omt 











“Let me demonstrate,” he “ 


objective reality.” 
“Qh,” she cried in alarm, “you mustn't. 

You really mustn't.” 
It held him off. 


said, “my 


“Then,” he said, “you 
drive me to being practical. Why is Titania 
pale and thin?” “At least, 
why was she pale when she came through 


He paused, 


the copse?” 

“Oh,” she whispered, all rosy, “I have 
come almost every day. You went away so 
long ago, and I have not seen or heard of 
you. At first I knew that you would come 
again, and then I wondered why you waited, 
wondered and feared.” 

He was all contrition. “Pardon, sweet 
queen. Your slave went to forge a weapon 
that would break your shackles.” 

“Shackles ?” 

He laughed. “You do not know that you 
have always been bound.” 

“But I,” she said, “could never face the 
world. It frightens me. My father tells 
me that I am not capable. He is a great 
man; he knows.” 

“Titania,” he asked softly, “would you 
not like to be free if I could show you the 
world?” 

She hesitated. 
she said, 


“Tf you could show me,” 
“T don’t know why, but ever since 
you came there has been something I 
wanted, something I could not explain o1 
define, but that I wanted.” 

“Thank you,” he returned with a 
“You have told me what I wanted to know. 
Now will you take me to Sir Theodore ?” 


It startled her, the brazen desperation of 


’ 


bow . 


it. “He will be very angry.’ 

Teddy laughed fiercely. “So will I,” he 
said, “but I hold the winning cards.” 

The lifelong habit of shut 
down upon her. “I—I would not dare,” she 
faltered. 

“Would you like,” he questioned in re 
turn, “would you like to help me if you 
dared?” 


subservience 


She plucked l 


p a little courage at that. 
andchild of the god 
Pan,” she answered with a wan smile, “I 
would love to.” 

He took her hand. “I have 
charm that fear away,” he 
‘Titania, my queen.” 

Teddy proved his objective reality. 

“Lead on,” he said. “We'll face the ogre 
and free the imprisoned maid.’ 


“Oh, ereat-o1 


ereat 


a spell to 
answered gently. 


They found Sir Theodore in his 


study, 
deep in the perusal of his Pre 


cuttings 
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LOVE AMONG THE LIONS 





“There is you, father,” 
said the girl, and Teddy marched out of the 
shadow of the door, 

The old man recognized his face. “Great 
heavens!” he cried. “That impertinent 
mar. What are doing here, 
violating my privacy?” 

“A matter of business, sir,” 
coolly. 

“Business, pshaw ! 
with my business?” 

“T didn’t say it was your business,” ob- 
jected Teddy. 

“There is no other business in this house,” 
explained the great man magnificently. 

“Excuse me,” said Teddy. “I have reason 
to think otherwise. I have been commis- 
sioned by a firm of publishers to discover the 
author of certain verse.” 


someone to see 


young you 
said Teddy 


What have you to do 


“T don’t write verse,” interjected Sir 
Theodore. 
“And pay to that author, when dis- 


covered, a cheque for some two hundred 
pounds for royalties accruing from the 
anonymous publication of those poems.” 

“T told you,” repeated Sir Theodore 
obstinately, “that I do not write verse. 
What has this to do with me?” 

“Tt concerns you, Sir Theodore,” ex- 
plained the young man with a grin begin- 
ning to expand upon his cheeks, “in so far 
as those verses were picked up in the lane 
outside your shrubbery, and I have every 
reason to believe that three months 
ago they were cast there by you.” 

Sut those verses,” cried Joy. 
“Has someone really printed them?” 

“Thank you,” cried Teddy with an air of 

“That is just the admission that I 


some 


were my 


relief. 
was seeking. I can now inform my princi 
pals how to make that cheque out.” 

“What's this, what’s this?” barked Sir 
Theodore. “Poetry, my daughter, poctry. 
Nonsense, sir, nonsense !” 

“Not at all,” said Teddy equably. He 
drew out a sheaf of Press notices and read 
random sentences. “‘The phenomenal suc- 
a ng Cyc le” 


tinues on its amazing course. 


cess of the new Jerome con- 
It is an in- 
stance of the mating of perfect words with 
and all London is 
eagerly seeking the unknown poet.’ ‘A new 


world of arisen. 


x literary 


perfect music 
voice in the letters has 
Perhaps there has been no greater instance 
marked and individual revolution in 
metrical effects since the days when “ Barrack 
Room Ballads” 
The 


of a 


came to upset all 


unknown 


pl evious 
standards, author of the 
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THE QUIVER 





words of Mr. Jerome’s “Song Cycle” shows 
no less genius in quite a different genre.’” 
Teddy selected another notice. “‘ Unprece- 
dented the Albert Hall—the 
Jerome “Song Cycle.”’” 

Sir Theodgre sighed with relief. “Ah,” 
he said, “I understand. Those fragments of 
rhyme which my daughter has produced 
have had the good fortune to attract the 
fancy of a prominent musician. Doubtless 
his genius has carried off the'r manifest 
imperfections.” 

“Not at all,” said Teddy shortly. 
music wasn’t half as good as the words. 


enthusiasm at 


“The 
Sir Theodore laughed sarcastically. 
“Doubtless you are an authority on that 

point, young man.” 

“Well,” said Teddy, “it is possible. I 
wrote it.” 
certain correspondence from the publishers 
imploring the acceptance of commissions 
for fresh work, and letters from 


begging for options. “There you are, sir, 
“If you 


He put down the Press cuttings, 


America 


he said. would care to look 
through those you will doubtless come to 
a more mature judgment on the subject of 
your daughter’s ability. May I leave you 
with them?” 

A pained grunt was the only response, 
but a lean hand shot out towards the papers. 
And as by common consent Teddy and Joy 
passed out of the french window. 


Sir Theodore perused the literature three 


times over. There was no doubt about it. 
It was to him incomprehensible, but it 
couldn’t be doubted. Sir Theodore shook 


his head. The standard of public taste had 
fallen, had fallen very low indeed. Still, 
she was his daughter. Some spark of the 


old fire had been transmitted. He sat up 
at that. Sir Theodore Mytton’s daughter ! 
Well, well. Doubtless she would be set 


up, rather set up. 
still it had to be 


It was unfortunate, but 
faced. He hoped that 
she would not deteriorate as an amanuensis. 
That would be And that 


disastrous, im- 





pertinent young man, the 
Well, well. The standard 
Deplorable! He mustn't be 
Joy’s head. “I seck him out, thank 
him for his civility, and tell him to lea, 
the financial my 
enced hands.” 

With that amiable object he sought ther 
out. The lawn and shrubbery drew blank. 
but in the the far end of th 
garden he came upon a tableau. Joy was 


great Jerome! 
of public taste, 
allowed to turn 
must 


matters in more experi 


copse at 


seated in the low crotch of an anci 


beech, and Teddy, on his knees before her, 
kissed her hand. While the old man 





watched in amazement a low and musical 


laugh rang happily out. It 


was Joy { H 


stood for a moment bewildered. He h; 
never heard Joy laugh. It stirred |} 
strangely, reaching down into the depths 
his subconscious mind to a memory long 
buried under habits of selfishness and s 


esteem, a memory of just such a youth as 
Teddy and just such a maid as Joy, wh 
years ago had met and planned t 
world aflame, and the girl had had Jo 
eyes and Joy’s laugh. The monocle fe 
from his eye. Something else, 
that glistened. He bit his lip. 
vears,” he murmured. 
life like this. And I have never seen be- 
fore. My God!” 

Softly he walked towards them, as th 
the place which he approached was } 
ground. bent. The 
complacency had vanished clean away. 

“My children,’ he begged | 


too, I 
“ Ninet 
“Nineteen years of 


His shoulders wert 


} ++ 
lave Sa 


long at my own fire warmed with my ow! 


conceit. The ashe are cold now. Will) 
Jet an old man warm himself at yours? 
“With all my heart,” said Teddy, wi 
was in a forgiving mood. 
The grizzled lion raised his head. “It 
will be a happy privilege to call myself 


the father of Joy Mytton.” 
Teddy grinned. 
rected. 


“Joy Jan me,” he cor! 
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H ARRI SON 


HAT makes a happy marriage? 
I have asked myself the question 
again and again during the last few 
years. For, looking at the lives of married 
I have conclusion that 
them are not nearly as happy as 
that the which is 
so evident in many married lives is not in- 
evitable, that marriage might be the most 
beautiful and perfect relationship in the 
world instead of being, what it so often is, 
an unlovely compromise. 


people, come to the 
most of 


hey might be, discontent 


The Average Marriage not Radiantly 
Happy 
The average marriage is not radiantly 
happy. Very many marriages are most un- 
happy. An even larger number are neither 
happy nor unhappy, but merely dull. If 
you think I am pessimistic, think of all your 
uried friends. Ask yourself whether any 
of them who have married more than 
months are radiantly happy. You 
will probably be able that a few 
are, but that the rest jog along pretty well 
together, and that that is about all you can 
say of them. 





been 
a few 


to decide 


I know husbands who live irreproachable 
1 know 
are admirable housekeepers who are 
able. I 


men and 


lives who are unhappy. wives who 
miser- 
marriages in which both the 


which 
make for happiness and yet are not happy. 


know 


women have most things 


What is the Matter with Marriage ? 


What is the matter with marriage? I 
might suggest a dozen causes of the unhappy 
marriage, but I prefer to suggest something 
interesting, and that is the 
and the circumstances and the arrangements 
which make 





more qualities 


marriage vividly happy. 

If a man and a woman marry, each with 
a widely differing idea of marriage 
uught to be, an 


what 


adjustment 1s 
hecessary if their union is to be a success. 


enormous 
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The happiness of marriages which begin 
happily and continue to be happy is deter- 
mined before marriage, and these exquisite 
and holy unions I have not in mind at the 
moment. I am thinking rather of people 
who are now married happily, but who had 

put up a fight for their happiness, people 
to whom happiness came perhaps after years 
of misunderstanding and disappointments. 


The First Essential 

These people can answer my question: 
“What makes a happy marriage?” And, 
knowing their experience, | frame my own 
convictions. 

I believe that the quality 
makes happiness in 
beyond all others a sunny, equable temper. 
Those of who have read Drummond's 
“Greatest Thing in the World” will remem- 
ber that he said that bad temper was, of all 
attributes, the most destructive of domestic 
happiness. He did not except even drunk- 
He also pointed out that bad temper 
often a of good people, 
and that made it difficult to eradicate. 
is horrified by murder, but not by 
and our little 
structive in themselves, are 





which in a 
woman Marriage is 


you 


enness. 
was characteristic 
One 
bad 
irritabilities, so de- 
forgiven the 


temper, 


more easily because they are taken so much 
for granted. In time we come to think that 
they do not matter. 


Men Love Happiness 





Men love happy women, or should I say 
that men happiness in 
than anything else? I 
that women who do not attract men because 


love women 


observed often 


more 
have 
of their wit or their beauty, or their domestic 
accomplishments, attract them because of 
their happy spirits. 
ficial 

festive 


do not mean a super- 
reserved for 
sunniness of 
nature, spirit, that per- 
fect balance of that one finds in 
people who know how to be happy. 


vivacity or a_ gaiety 
that 


that graciousness of 


occasions, but 


temper 


THE QUIVER 


That quality of happiness makes men love 
and keeps them in 
love with them as their wives after marriag« 
Now, take the middle-class 
woman who looks and he: 
children and is an and loyal 
friend and an exemplary wife. Is 
happy? Is she high-spirited? Is it 
rather the case that she is often de- 
pressed, that she suffers from a sense of 
grievance, that she finds life dull? 


women before marriage, 


ordinary 
after her house 
intelligent 
she 
not 


more 


h,” you will say, “that is al! very well. 


But one cannot acquire a sunny nature, one 


inherits it.” 
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A Sunny Nature can be Acquired 





And there I utterly disagree. One may 
inherit a sunny nature, but most certainly 
one can acquire it. And it is the women 
who have acquired a sunny temperament 
who make marriage happy. They have dis- 
covered inner sources of joy which have 
nothing to do with marriage. They do not 
depend on marriage to make them happy 
They depend on themselves 
selves happy. 
happy. 


to make them- 
And so they make marriage 


A Personal Experience 





Here is the personal experience of the 
wife of a business man who allows me to 
give it without quoting her name: 


** I don’t in the least mind telling you how I 
learned to be happy if my experiences will hel 
others. Ours is a marriage in which, as you 
know, there are unhappily no children. For 
the first few months of my married life I was 
happy enough, but there came that period of 
disappointment which comes to all women wher 
they realize that their husbands are not quite 
as enthusiastic about them as they used to be 
My husband no longer gave me flowers or spent 
extravagant sums on chocolates or took me away 
for delightful trips to the c 


intry, and in my 
foolishness I began to regard this 





passing of 


the first magic of marriage as a grievance. I 
know now that no woman ever wins her hu 

band’s enthusiasm again by having a gri 

ance. We drifted into quarrelling, and I could 
hardly believe that we had ever been really 
happy. It was only when I began to look to 
myself that I realized my mistakes. Instead of 


expecting my husband to provide me with all 
the happiness I wanted I tried to find some for 
widened my interests, I trained 


myself. I t 1 
myself to be indifferent to my husband’s little 


indifferences; I cultivated hobbies and studi« 

and little outings that made me happy, and 
gradually I did get very much happier and 
even erry! Then, as you know, things 
changed for the better I don’t know why ut 
my husband seemed to fall in love with m« 
again, although he says he was never it of 
love Anyhow, since that time we have been 


very happy, and I don’t think anything cap 
ever take us back to the old conditions.” 


Many women make demands on their 
husbands which no human being could { 
fil. A man 


@ . 
Nappine ss 


usually has various sources 


, and it is an enormous strain 
him to find after marriage that his wife } 
none apart from him and that he is expect 
to give her all the happiness that she nee 
I do not think this. I 
not think they appreciate the difficulty of ti 
that his w 
not able to find happiness for herself t 
which he can. I 


journalist who became hysterical wher 


women realize 


ordinary man in realizing 


extent knew the wif 


her husband was sent from ho 


paper. 
much on the companionship of her husban 


away 
a mission for his She depended 
that his absences, until she acquired wisdor 


her into a frenzy of loneliness an 
hysteria. 

Sunny temper is one of the quickest 
to happiness in marriage that I know. It 


heips one over all sorts of daily trials, an 


drove 


it is in itself such a lovable quality that it 
makes friends everywhere. It is only 
altruist who wants to give a cross-tempered 
depressed woman a good time. But peor 


like those who are happy, and are glad to 
make them happier. 


Women Demand More 





Women have more imagination than men 
and demand a higher 
When they realize 
their husbands to 
ll begin to find happiness f 
take the first step 
wards making marriage a beautiful 
fine relationship. 


tandard of happiness 
that it is unfair to ex} 

make them 1oo per cen 
happy they wi 


themselves, and so 





In some ways the relationship of marria 
is like the relationship which exists betweet 
Tt the 


ordinary friendships were used 


} ? 


any two friends. which one 


finds in 


lie 
qualities 
marriage would marriage be happier 


Friendship, Loyalty, Trust, Essential 








I am sure that it would. There is trus 


between 





friends There is loyalty. 
There i 

And 
dependent on identity of 
take only the 
other's 


is kindness. pleasure in ea 


other's so¢ ety, these things are 0 


Many 


n 
I 


interests. 
slight st 
I don’t belie 


friends interest 


each occupation. 


that it is necessary 


, to quote a tired piece 


intelliget 


Most 1 


advice, for a take an 


interest in her hu 
don't 


wile to 
band’s work. 


want to talk of work when 


gd6 
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WHAT MAKES A HAPPY MARRIAGE ? 








is done. But men and women who marry 
are accepting the biggest friendship there 
exists between people, and if they bring to 
their marriage friendship the trust and 
lovalty and kindness of their ordinary 
friendships how much happier they would 
be! 

So, when I put friendship as one of those 
qualities which make a happy matriage, I 
mean the attributes one generally associates 
with friendships—staunch loyalty, the spirit 
of trust, and that “ordinary” kindness which 
is not so ordinary as most people imagine. 

I criticize women because they expect ot 
men much more than ought to be expected 
of any human being. But how many hus- 
bands are there who give their wives as 
much of the fine quality of a good friendship 
as they give to their friends? 

I know husbands who are loyal in the 
sense that it would be impossible for them 
to criticize their wives in the presence of 
or to others. But men 
have rarely that interior 
makes jealousy impossible. 


these 
loyalty 


s+ h 
others 


same 
which 


Why not be Pals ? 


I know men who are kind to their wives 
But these men, who 





in the negative sense. 


enjoy watching a football match or spend- 


Ww an evening at a club with their men 
( that it 
could be jolly and interesting and friendly 
to take their out, to treat 
they might treat their friends. 
Why not? I think if are 
vaguely dis with their married 


lives realized what possible pals they have 


friends, do not apparently imagine 


wives them as 


men who 
ontented 
in their wives they would see a new vision 
of happiness. Sharing the little happinesses 
of everyday life and the major joys of big 
festivals make just as deep a tie between 
husband and the daily 
Unfortunately, the latter only are 


wife as sharing 
miseries, 
what too many women are expec ted to share 
with their husbands. 

Sunny temper and_ friendship Well, if 


temper it 1s 


\ 


men fail most frequently in 
certainly men who fail most frequently as 
friends, 


The Sense of Disenchantment 


And now I come to what IT think is an 
almost peculiarly modern phase of marriage, 
and that is the 





disenchantment of 
which so-many married people, 
old, complain. 


I am thinking of two middle-aged people 


sense ol! 


young and 
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who are delightfully happy in their mar- 
The wife is not 
The husband is a man who has suf- 
many rebuffs in his One of 
the three children died in an influenza epi- 
demic. There is little hope that for the two 
education will be what their parents hoped. 
The husband is temperamentally reserved. 
the wife temperamentally expansive. But 
they are quite happy. The secret is ex- 
plained in a letter from the husband: 


riage. They are poor. 
strong, 


fered career, 


*“Of course we’re happy” (he writes). 
** Who knows it better than yourself? But 1f 
you mean to write about us do please say that 
we aren’t the kind of people who were born 
happy. Both of us have extravagant tastes. 
We like books and little dinners and holidays 
abroad, and riding in taxis, and theatres and 


concerts. And we have no money to gratify our 
tastes. And we did get into a very ‘ fretty’ 


state, and, as we admit to each other, we were 
even bored with each other at times. We felt 
we had explored every possible avenue of de- 
light and that there was nothing left but to 
settle down into prosaic middle age, and we 
both hated the prosaic and didn’t know what to 
do about it. Then my wife said to me one day : 
* Let’s have an adventure. I feel desperate! In- 
stead of spending your Saturday afternoon in 
Hyde Park, let’s take a ’bus somewhere and see 
what happens.’ I don’t suggest that taking a 
*bus to Limehouse and wandering about in 
Chinatown is the recipe for making bright every 
dull married life, but it was a symbol in our 
own life which we could not afford to ignore. 
We had that ’bus ride, and we had adventures 
in Chinatown, and we came home revived and 
re-stimulated. We now spend our Saturday 
afternoons in doing something unusual to 


gether. We make plans for a week beforehand 
and talk about them r a week after. And 
there is constant friendly rivalry as to who is 
going to discover the best adventure. I don’t 


want to moralize, but I think married folk are 
too apt to take it for granted that they must be 
dull. It isn’t necessary to be dull. Being dull 
is a quality of mind. Dull people go round the 
world—and are still dull. Bright peop’ can 
stay at home—and still be bright.” 


The Need for Adventure 
It is easier, of course, to 
in London and in big towns than it is to 


find it in the heart of the But 
even in the country one may have books and 








find adventure 
country. 


MUSIC, 


and the very lanes and fields them- 
selves are a continual invitation to explora- 
Where there are children the clement 
but 
in the childless home depression creeps in 


tion, 


ot surprise is almost alway present, 


and there comes a sense of finality which 
is not @asy to overcome, Here it makes 
marriage infinitely happier if both husband 


and wife make their own adventures instead 
of waiting for them to happen. 


THE QUIVER 





Where there are no children, or where 
the children grown up, it Is 
husbands and wives to spend their holidays 
apart, and I think it is enormously helpful 
for married people to get away from each 
other for a time. 


are easy tol 


The comely, middle-aged woman of fifty 
might surprise her husband if she suddenly 
announced: “ 


pounds out of my allowance, and I’m going 


John, I’ve saved twenty-five 


to Paris for a week.” 
prise the 
were to 


Equally it would sur- 
husband 
declare his intention of taking a 
tour through Provence instead of 
a month at Blackpool with his 


wife if her conventional 


walking 
spending 


wile, 


Occasional Separations are Refreshing 





But these occasional separations, entered 
into with the fullest good humour, are re 
freshing. No appreciate péche 
if he had it every day No one can 
appreciate married life if he never escapes 
from it, 


one would 


melba 


Imagine how much more interest 
such married 
instead of the 
‘we,’ there were the “When I was in 
Paris ” and the “ When I was in Provence.” 


I believe in the good old-fashioned sense 


ing c between 


people 


mversation 


would be if, eternal 


of duty ot our pare nts and our grandpare nts, 
as I shall tell you later, but I do not believe 
it is the duty of any man or woman to accept 
as inevitable an only fairly happy marriage 
when it might be 
riage. If it is cannot give 
happiness to others without giving it to our 


a gloriously happy mat 
true that we 
selves it is equally true, I think, 
one can be 


that no 
happy without giving 


that happiness to others. Of 


some of 
course, I do 
not mean the material happiness of enjoying 
good food and drink and clothes and houses, 
but that spiritual happiness which is the 


outcome of character. 


Little Freedoms Matter Enormously 


Little 


marriage. 





freedoms 

There 
and most 
that 


matter 
must 


enormously in 
be candour in mat 
lives 
little possibility of 
small flat 
feasible for the man to have his 
the little place 
own. But marriage need not kill 


riage, married are so 


arranged 
sonal privacy In a 
it is seldom 
“den” or 
all her 


reverence. I 


there is 


per house or 


woman to have a 


think in a very positive way 


for 
not insist on 


it makes happiness when a wife 


interrs 


gating her husband about 


u 
his correspondence, when a husband respects 


his wife’s desire to be alone, when each 


the other 


unessentials, when 


allows to 


freedom of action 
} 


he religious convict 


and the innocent prejudices of each 
are always respected and never made 


subject of careless talk or curious question 
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The Sense of “ Duty” 





And now about that old-fashioned sense 
duty. J believe that 
going to be happy permanently wit] 


don't any mart 
sense ol duty. I believe in all sorts ne 
that many people think are modern; I kr 
that dullness in marriage 
causes of its failure. Yet I believe in 
And duty need not be dull. A 
duty makes for harmony. It 
balance. Duty 
It is duty which keeps us fro1 


is one of the 


sens 


preset 


gives a background 


riage. 


ficing the delight of the future for 
delight of the moment. 
That sense of duty has been abuse 


It has been made an excust 
kinds of things. Women 
to take their share in public life or to 
tinue a long friendship murmur “ My 
husband.” 
mean, 


course, 


who art 


to my That is not the sens 
duty I nor is it that 
which prompts a man to ignore his 


SCT S¢ 


because he has a wife. 


Clinging to the Highest Ideals 





duty I mean is the sense of 


duty which prompts men and women to 


The sense of 


up to the highest ideals of marriage, t 
to each other when perhaps human fr 


them elsewhe re. Oo be as ¢ 


tempts 


each other as they know how, even 


their temperaments clash and there isa 


of harmony in the home. It is a sense of 
which is going to help people ovet 
bad pat hes. There is no other reme 


Just this old-fashioned immertal principle 
that is 
happy wife ot 


going to get the perpl xed and 
husband the d 


is then, and only 


through 


waters, and it then 


f 


there can begin a reconsideration of 


riage, what it might be, what is gol! 


more, 


the 


dissatisfaction 


make it happy once 
The littl | 


difficulties, 
opposing 


antagonisms ¢ 
natures, the 
marriage—these 
} tried to 
marriage, mn 
of duty 


ago which is 


cured, as 
the crises ot 


dark hours, it is the sel 


things can be 
show. But in 


the 


which 


lave 
our mothers taught 
know 


make a happy 


duty is the 


going to count | 


sense of duty alone doesn’t 


marriage, Sut sense of 


difficulties 0! 


bridge I know from the bigge: 
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WHAT MAKES A HAPPY MARRIAGE ? 








marriage to light and happiness. It must 
be there or the foundation of marriage itself 
will fail. 


A Little Homely Advice 





I love to see married people happy. I 
love to see them enjoying marriage after 
And I am sad- 
dened and puzzled when a young woman 


ten and twenty years of it. 


who has been married only a year or two 
says to me quite easily: “Of you 
know I’m not living with Bill just now? 
We couldn't get on together, so we thought 
wed better separate for a bit and see how 
it worked.” 

I think the prescription in such a case is 
not a modern dose of tolerance, but a little 
homely advice on duty. A little 
sense and a good deal of recognition of duty 
would probably pull such two young people 
through their difficulties. 

For I do not believe that the 
of marriage are ever the happiest. 


course, 


common 


first 
Marriage 


years 


is like a symphony. In any intimate asso- 
ciation of two human beings there must be 
You cannot start on the full 
there must be the statement 
and the testing of themes, the working out 
and establishing of those things which shall 


be the character and the 


ie tea a 
prelude. 
\ rk at once; 


tissue of the whole. 
Often indeed the full happiness of marriage 


is not realized for years. 


Growing Happier all the Time 





“I've been married fifteen years,” a woman 


said to me a few days “Tm happier 


ago, 


now than [ was when I first married. I've 
been growing happier all the time. I sup- 
pose we didn’t realize at first how much we 


had to find out about each other.” 


Isn't that what a happy marriage is? A 
} ° : 

slow development in which, with trust and 
kindness, and gracious temper and respect 


and reverence, a man and a woman learn to 
know and love each other better as the years 
proceed ? 

Is it ever possible that the full joy of mar- 
riage should be discovered in the first 
years ? 

I know a husband and wife who in the 
eventide of their lives discovered a happi- 
ness that they had not known before. In 
their old age they came closer to each other 
than they had ever been. Their interests 
were mainly intellectual, for they were too 
feeble to share physical joys. But the de- 
light of reading, of talking over what they 
had read, of recalling happy days, of dis- 
cussing their children, of making plans, 
though even for a few days ahead only, that 
was enough. And there were a keenness and 
an alertness about the happiness of this de- 
lightful old couple which made me wonder 
if perhaps that tasting to the full of the 
joy of marriage is reserved for old age as a 
compensation. 


Progress in Marriage 


There must be 
Those who are not content 
ried lives should have They 
should that thei not 
inevitable, that even an unpromising mar- 
riage can be made eventually to bloom with 





in marriage. 
with their mar- 


progress 


courage, 


know discontent is 


happiness. 

And the influence of a happy marriage 
reaches far. It is an illumination to all 
who are struggling to make happy their own 
married lives; it is an influence which makes 
their household a place of peace and of rest 
for the weary, which keeps the love of their 
for all There is, in short, 
no spiritual and certainly no 
which is greater than that 


children time. 
success, 
material success, 
of a marriage in which its highest ideals are 
completely fulfilled. 
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OQ 


What is Your Opinion ? 


I want the frank opinions of my readers on the question of what makes a Happy 
Marriage. Tell me what you think. Be as frank and personal as you like—not mere 


theory, but actual experience is what I want. 
for £3 3s. to the writer of the best paper on the subject. 


I shall be pleased to send a cheque 
Noms de plume may be 


used if desired, but the name and address must be given for the Editor's information. 


Write to The Editor, THE QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 


before September 30, marking your envelopes “* Happy Marriage.” 
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The Honourable 
“Mrs. Smith” 


HE small three-wheeled car _ stood 

ready at the garden gate while its 

owner finished a rapid breakfast in 
the living-room of the cottage. 

The hands of the grandfather clock 
pointed to a quarter to nine, and it was a 
run of barely ten minutes to the station; 
but though the owner of the little grey 
car intended to catch the _ nine-forty- 
five train, he intended also to make very 
sure of it. His packing was finished. ‘The 
apparently careless, easy-going young man, 
who was known to the inhabitants of the 
tiny village as “Mr. Smith,” was one of 
those whom no emergency found unpre- 
pared. He travelled light, and he always 
kept a suit-case packed in readiness, 

Kneeling on the floor in the bay window, 
Mrs. Smith was locking the suit-case. 

She wore a very simple and inexpensive 
summer frock, which contrasted markedly 
with the Sackville Street cut of Mr. 
Smith’s grey tweeds; but her flaming 
beauty needed neither a Hanover Square 
nor a Dover Street toilette to draw atten- 
tion to it. 

The sun, which streamed through the 
open window, lit her luxuriant hair to gold 
and copper, danced in her great black- 
lashed eyes and found no more flaw in hei 
delicate skin than the glare of the foot- 
lights had once done. For “Mrs. Smith ” 
had quite lately been known to a certain 
ection of the public under a much more 
picture sque cognomen 

The sleepy little village of Stane on 
Teal had not formed part of that publi 
but even they realized that both Mr. and 
Mr Smith were not as the majority of the 
tenant of the little cottage had _ been 
There was a certain suggestion of mystery 
about them. 


The postman left very few letters at the 
cottage, but every day Mr. Smith walked 
down to the post office and fetched away a 
fairly bulky packet, which—the postmistress 


} 


vas a chatty soul—was not addressed to 


Maurice Smith. Esa. 


The village peculated and raised mean 


g9g0 





A Married Life Tangle 


By 


Anne Weaver 


ing eyebrows. It stared a good deal at t 
couple when it met them wandering in ¢ 


country lanes or 
banks 


fishing from the ri 


n1\ 


s; and it, loitered in the evening dusk 


outside the garden gate, when Mrs, Smit 


sang to the accompaniment of the 


piano. 


DK 


When the woman who came in to dot 


daily housework had washed up the dint 
things and departed, the lamp gl 
softly in the low-ceilinged 


41 
WU 


OW 
Pi 


sitting TOO! 


and the windows were always wide 


One could see young Mrs. 


Smith quit 


clearly as she rose from the piano-stool ; 


crossed the room 
sat smoking. 


to where her- compan 


She would bend down and slip her grac 
ful, slender arms around his neck, and t 
kindlier of the eavesdroppers would 
mur “Honeymoonin’, bless their hearts! 
While others, remembering the gossip of 


the postmistress 


, smiled the furtive, know- 
ing smile of those who infet 


scandal. 


Mr. Smith, having now polished off 


second egg and topped up with a good 
pile of toast and marmalade, rose pr 
cipitately from the table as the g 


> 
t 


parc 


gate clicked and a long, light footstep 


heard coming up the | 
peered through the 


“Good heavens ! 


garden path, | 
window. 
If it isn’t Tony! B 


angel, will you, and talk to him while 


run upstairs and finish writing a letter?’ 
Mrs. Smith lifted a dismayed face ft 


the suit-case 


‘Tony. . . her 


“But why on eart} 


“3 expect its 


my fault, darlin 


said contritely. “You remember I &f 
across him in London last week? Well, | 
suppose I bucked a bit too much about 
fishing; he seemed rather _ interested.’ 
The tanned, gooa-leoking face wore 
whimsically penitent expression “You's 


got rather a dowa on old Tony, havent 


vou, dear? J] car 


why.” 


} 


never quite understand 


Mrs. Smith did not answer. Perhaps 


realized that her 


transparently expressive 
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THE HONOURABLE “MRS. SMITH”’ 








face would nullify any disclaimer she 
might make. She didn’t like Maurice’s 
cousin, and her reasons for disliking that 
generally popular young man were of a 
kind which she preferred to mask under an 
admission of unreasonable prejudice. 

Once she had liked him very much. 
Still, reluctantly, she owned to the fascina- 
tion of him, but that fascination left her 
cold and untouched. 

“He’s come down to fish, I suppose ? ” she 
said slowly, as the front-door knocker beat 
out a cheerful tattoo. But Maurice was out 
of the room and flying up the narrow stair- 
case, three steps at a time. 

The girl—she was not more than twenty- 
three at the outside—frowned impatiently. 
It was just as well that Maurice didn’t 
realize; just as well that he accepted this 
graceless relative of his at his face value; 
but it made things difficult. She had 
always been averse to ‘Tony Devereux 
knowing anything at all about herself and 
Maurice. She didn’t trust him; but Maurice 
had held to it stoutly that Tony might 
a scatter-brained blighter where his own 
affairs were concerned, yet entirely reliable 
with regard to a friend’s. 

Now she opened the door to her visitor 


with an expression in which cordial welcome 7 





played no part at all. He, on his side, took 
her limply outstretched hand in a friendly 
grasp which was a little closer and longet 
than it need have bec n, and as he followed 
her into the narrow hall his bright, 
audacious eyes rested on her with the ex- 
pression which she knew so well and hated. 
It paid homage to her beauty and assessed 
her social position at... less than 
nothing. 

And yet... Tony knew. He had no 
right to look at her as if—her cheeks burned 
and her eyes darkened stormily—as if she 
really was, what 2” would have made of her, 
had he had hi way in the days before she 
met Maurice and discovered that the world 
consisted quit imply of Maurice and, . 
Just “peopl 

“You've rot a jolly little place here.” 
Mr. Devereux glanced approvingly round 
the sunny living-room, with it: glimpse of 
apple-orchard through the diamond-paned 


windows. “Hallo!” as the suit-case caught 
his eye. “On the move? ” 
“Yes; Maurice is off again,” the gitl said 
brusquely “I’m driving him to the station 
Ma minute or two He heard from the 


F.0. last night,” 


gol 


“So the Honourable Mrs... . Smith is 
temporarily a grass widow?” ‘There was 
something of mockery in his quizzical tone. 
Then: “Confound the fellow,” said he. “I 
had relied on him to show me all the best 
bits of the river.” 

Mrs. Smith murmured something that 
might have passed as commiserating, and 
didn’t deceive him in the least. So, for 
a moment or two, with the half-open doot 
admitting fragments of their conversation to 
anyone who might be coming down the 
stairs, they exchanged commonplace re 
marks on weather, locality, and sport, until, 
h of relief, she heard rapid steps 


with a sig 
descending, 
“ Sorry, old man! 


breezily, laid a hand on the other’s 


*» Maurice, entering 
houlder. “You must curse the authorities, 
not me. Who'd be a King’s Messenger? 
It’s a dog’s life, in very truth—this of mine 
—running to and fro the cities! ” 

“Got any idea of how long you'll be 
away?” his cousin asked, “I’ve taken 
rooms at your local pub for a fortnight.” 

“Oh, I fancy I shall be back in the inside 
of a week. Ange!a ’Il show you round in the 
meanwhile. She knows quite as much 
about the river as I do.’ 

He gave the girl’s arm an affectionate, 
half-apologetic squeeze, and she felt that 
her seconding of his friendly suggestion 
sounded blatantly lukewarm = and_= un- 
gracious. 

“T can’t imagine you as a serious angler,” 
she told their visitor with a _ forced 
raillery. “I expect 2 day or two of it will 
see you thankfully shaking the dust of this 
quiet little place off your shoes.” 

“Perhaps,” Mr. Devereux said coolly. 
“As it happens I’ve hardly yet finished 
shaking off another layer of dust—the dust 
of ages—which accumulated during a recent 
visit to Maurice’s ancestral halls.” 

“What, you’ve been down at the old 


place, have you?” Mr. Smith asked with 
quickened interest. “Angela dear, I’ve 
heft my gloves upstairs.... D’you 
mind... 2° 


“Tll fetch them.” she said readily; and 
she had scarcely left the room when Maurice 
turned eagerly to his cousin. There was a 
frown on his usually smooth forehead. One 
realized, comparing the two men, that the 
difference in looks was probably no greater 
than the difference in temperament 

Maurice, big, fait and sunburnt, was the 
typical out-of-doors Englishman; while 
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Tony, a year or so the younger, was slight 
and dark, with inscrutable cold eyes and 
regular cameo-like features that 
any emotion He would 
imagined, undisturbed by the quick 
resentment against injustice which was 
prone to fire his franker and more generous 
kinsman. 


never 
showed remain, 


one 


“IT suppose you came in for all that par- 
ticular dust which some of my father’s 
scandal-mongering old cronies have been 
raising about me?” the latter said in tones 
of concentrated annoyance. 

“I listened to a lot of chatter ”—Mr. 
Devereux shrugged his shoulders—“all 
apparently started by your having been 
spotted coming out of old Levenstein’s 
office. By the way, was that the time you 
put the screw on to the old ruffian about my 
affairs? If so, I’m infernally sorry.” 

“It was,” Maurice said shortly. “But 
that’s neither here nor there, If I choose to 
help a pal out of a shark’s clutches that’s 
my look-out, And—good heavens! 
ought to know me better. 
never run into debt in my life.” 

Tony nodded. 


'—the 


guv’noi I’ve 
It was true. It was also 
a state of affairs which he himself, hope- 
lessly extravagant and for ever sailing gaily 
and precariously on the crest of borrowings 
and overdrafts, found perfectly amazing. 
Maurice had been that odd sort of fellow all 
his life; he had apparently a queer kind of 
notion that it was dishonourable not to pay 
one’s tradesmen, and certainly Uncle John 
should have known his son better than to 
suspect him of dealings with money-lenders. 

In another the old gentleman 
might have been pardoned for having no 


respect, 


suspicion of the little ménage in Stanes-on- 
Teal. 
For Maurice had always passed as some- 


thing of a Puritan, and he was generally 


held to have inherited his father’s rooted 
objection to that world behind the foot- 
lights, from which “Mrs. Smith ” (who had 


no legal right to sign herself by that title) 
had retired six months ago. 

“T’ve just been writing to the guv’nor,” 
the older man went on, pulling a letter out 
of his pocket. “You might post it for me, 
there’s a good fellow. If it doesn’t go at 
once I may forget it, and I don’t want 
Angela to know that there’s been any trouble 
at home. No 
family dis 


” 


! 
into the 


good dragging her 
ensions and worrying her for 
nothing 


Mr. Devereux smiled indulgently. 


99? 





“T’ll see to it,” he said, and put the lette 
into his own pocket. 

A moment later he stcod alone under th 
rose-grown porch, while the grey car dis. 
appeared in a cloud of dust down the road 
to the parting words 
having been a cheery injunction to rem; 
where he was until Angela returned and 
guided him to the pool in which lurked 1 
big trout who had hitherto resisted their 
most seductive flies. 

The expression on Mr. Devereux’s face, : 
he gazed after the vanishing car, held some- 
thing bencath its silent contempt that was 
difficult to decipher. 
vindictive resentment, each  contribut 
something to that unwavering gaze. 

He had always thought Maurice a fool; 
but, for the first time since he had dis- 
covered him to be that completest of fo 
the virtuously altruistic one, Tony Devereu 
learnt that one might actively hate the man 
one despised, the man to whom one owed 
gratitude for many a timely loan and help- 
ing hand; even as one might also hate the 
woman one loved, or (since 
highest form was quite unknown 
Devereux) the womaa one desired. 

And—ye gods!—but she desirable, 
this beautiful creature, whose eyes showed 
such frank aversion for himself and were 
so vividly, warmly sweet for Maurice! 
Maurice, who had only fallen in love with 
her, despite herself—who had done violence 
to his dearest prejudices by marrying | 
Maurice—that dull stick! What could Ae 
teach her of those wonderful twin sisters 
desire and passion? 

And she should be an apt pupil; the 
promise of it slumbered in her deep eyes 
and curved red lips. 


station, Maurice’s 


Frustrated dé 


love in its 
to Mr. 


was 


ner; 


Well! She had chosen to play for other 
stakes. For respectability—safe, unexcit- 
ing; for the tepid joys which are usually 


sacred to Suburbia, priding itself on its con- 
ventional virtue and the ability to “pay its 
way.” 

Through the window behind him came the 
sound of the little servant clearing away the 
breakfast things Mr. Devereux 
the letter his cousin had entrusted t 
looked’ at it. The address had 
dently been written in haste; 
spaced words sprawled a little. 

“Sir John Danvers, Bart., 
The Manor House, 


Barrymcor 


took out 


him 


and evr 
the widely 


Somerset.” 
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He turned it over, his lip curling scorn- 
fully The flap 


and presently, curiosity unhampered by any 


was insecurely fastened, 
tiner scruples impelled him to open it and 
glance through the contents. They 
brief. 

“ ...I1 should have thought that you 
would not have needed to be told,’ 
had written “that 
gossiping idiots may sug 
1 have too much 


were 


Maurice 


fierily, whatever any 


gest to the contrary 
sense to tie that sort of 
millstone round my neck. I must ask you 
to take my word for it that there 1s no man 


} 


living who can put forward any sort of 
claim upon me.” 
Tony’ neer merged into a low, hard 


laugh as he read. 


“The fellow couldn’t have made 


fuss 
——a 


more 
he said to himself, “if he had been 
repudiating that kind of accusation, with a 
woman concerned in it, which would set his 
precious 





family by the ears in a fashion 


the dear souls don’t dream of.... By 


George!” 
2° 

He whistled softly, letting “his eyes run 
»ver the letter once more. Yes; with one 
slight addition it would actually fit that 
other contingency to perfectic n! All that 
“millstone again 
Mr. Devereux sneered—wouldn’t an unsuit 


about 


10domontade 


able marriage handicap a man more heavily 


ny temporary financial 


1 1 
in his Career thal 


embarrassment ¢ 


On the spur of the moment a reckless 
sche me, borne of freaki malice, took 
hape in his mind. 

Swiftly he crumpled the empty en\ pe 
and put it back into his pocket. Then he 
went into the tting-room. It was empty 


he breakfast things had been cleared away, 
d he sat down at the writing-table in th 
ndow, took up a pen and very carefully 
le that slight but 
lhe insertis 


important addition. 


yn of two letters before one pal 


ticular word w not a difficult matter 
h a handwriting as irregular as wa 
Mauric 
Thus altered, one of the sentences read 
foll 
There no woman living who can put 
forward any sort of claim upon me 
He underlined the last words, and the 
sound of the car returning hastened his 
actions. Hurriedly he blotted them, 
tched up an envelope tamped it with 
{ | ow! ec, pped the 
letter a nd f ened it 
\\ \ ela re ( lt I ise, hav 





left the car in the barn which 


served s 
a garage, he was lounging in the sunlij 
of the window, flicking the blar 
envelope idly between his fingers. 


There 


glance, 


open 


his- hostes 
had the door 


Was no sunshine in 
and 


behind her 


scarcely 
than she 
“Maurice has gone; we 


broke out stormily. 


need not keep 


any more pretence B. I can’t conceive w 
you have chosen to come here. D 
think that I have forgotten everytl 
easily? While Maurice is here, 

sake I must force myself to endure 


companionship; anything rather than 


he should 





guess how his own cousin <¢ 
insulted me. But Maurice is not her 
so will you please go. at once 
She pointed to the 
he I anger; but 


door, magnif 


Devereux di 
No whit of his lazy self-posse 
deserted him. 

“Aren’t you making rather a 
out of a mole-hill? ” he asked. 
Maurice is concerned, why 


Tony 
move, 


mount: 
“As far 
hould you 
it for granted that he 
existence of a le 


would object to 
successful rival? 
flushing ho 
“That’s scarcely the word, is it? I d 
remember that you 
you! 7 


‘Rival? ” she echoed, 


‘ver wanted me to mar 


His retort came with deadly smoothn 

“Did Maurice?” he asked, 

She him, her attention 
by his tone, when his query 


stared at 


rivet 
would ha 
passed over her head as utterly sensele 


Then she 


laughed scorrfully. 
‘Maurice is hardly the man to be di 


into a marriage for which he had no mw 


clination,” she said. 
“No?” Again that faint, madder 
suggestion of irony. “The perfect, ever 


Maurice ! Yet ’ he 
the envelope in his hand—“even gods 
fallible, Perhaps 


me for what addre my\ 


adequate 


glanced 
sometime you can te 
worthy cou 
He held it out to 
“You notice that although he asked m 
post it, the envelope is blank!” 

She took it 
seemed, to touch anything 
handled How careless of Maurice! 
supposed that the hurry of his departut 
accounted for this absurd omission, a! 
hesitated, wondering if it was 
Then, after a_ brief 
he did exactly what Mr, 


intended her to do 


meant this letter? 


from him, reluctant, as 


which 


Cc 


import 
econ 1’s delibe Tat 


Devereux 





From under his 


fully lowered lids there hot a gleam 0! 
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satisfaction as she tore the envelope open 
and glanced perfunctorily at the contents. 
Again for a moment he feared that she 
would rest content with reading no further 
than the actual But the 
unexpectedly indignant tone of the opening 
sentences riveted her attention. What on 
earth could Maurice be writing to his father 
about in that strain? 

The crucial test on which Tony Devereux 
had based the success of his had 
itself. It found Angela secure 
in the belief that her husband had no 
secrets from her; it left her reading slowly 
on to the end of that fatal letter. 

The serpent had entered Eden, and this 
last of many Eves was to find the fruit of 
the Tree of Knowledge exceedingly bitter in 
the mouth. 

Once she read it, and twice; the colour 
fading from her cheeks, driven away by a 


commencement, 


scheme 


presented 


fear, whose 
What did 


about 


sudden leeling ot doubt and 
origin was not yet clear to her 
Who was the woman 
rumours had evidently reached Sir 
Not herself, surely ? 

For here, in this letter, Maurice definitely 


lenied i 


it mean? 
whom 
John’s ears? 


1y foundation for the rumour! 
thing to keep their marriage 

Maurice, even as a matte) 
should disown her officially, as it 
Did Tony 


entrusted 


And it was one 
secret; Dut that 
ft policy, 
were, would be quite another. 


Maurice had 
letter instead of giving it to 


Devereux know? 
im with the 


her... . Tony must know. 
She looked up and found his bright dark 
eyes fixed on her. For the moment het 
tense dislike of him was swamped in a 


feeling of bewildered helplessnes 
sudden, sick doubt. On an 
pulse she sp ‘ke breathlessly. 
“Do 3 know what all this 
asked. “Did Maurice tell you 
He shrugged his shoulders with assumed 
indifference and smiled. 
“He gave me _ the 
moment,” he 


s, and that 
irresistible im 


. 6 
she 


means 


letter at the last 
said coolly Unless it deals 


With a which we had just been 


subject 
discussing, | know nothing about it.’’ 
‘It’s... to his father.’ he faltered, 
staring at 
“Ont Mr. 
comprehensive. * Then 
that I do know 


Upon which admission all poor Angela’s 


a 
was aurily 


VCS > I 


Devereux’s tone 


fancy 


dignity and resentment went completely by 
the board. 
his hand 


She thrust the open letter into 
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“Read it! ” she said imperiously. “Read 
it and explain it to me.” 

He took it with raised eyebrows and a 
little gesture which seemed to deprecate his 
being dragged any further into the 
She watched him while he read it, and he 
knew that she was watching him, trying to 
conceal her impatience that 


matter, 


and horrid 


growing fear. Then he looked up, and, 
meeting her eyes, folded the letter and 


returned it to her. 
“Tent it obvious? he asked mildly. ah | 
seems that Maurice is no readier to boast of 


” 


his . . . success, than I am of my... 
failure.” 
“You mean to say ”’—her breath came 


unevenly—“that Sir John’ has heard 
of our marriage and that Maurice 
is contradicting them? ” 

“My dear girl,”’—was it her fancy, or had 
his tone reverted by ever so little to that 
half-caressing which 
wont to fire her fierce anger in former days? 

“T don’t think that either my uncle, 01 
Maurice, or I have ever mentioned the word 


rumours 


insolence had been 


* marriage.’ ” 
“What do you mean?” That absurd 
nightmare-like fear, which was gradually 


blotting the sun out of the summer sky, 
edged the 
stridency. Tony Devereux laughed. 

“A little while ago,” he d,. “you 
uggested that we might as well dr p pre- 
You’re not very consi 
Why not cut all 


about a marriage that never 


girl’s clear voice almost to 


remark 
tences. Stent, are 
you: 


this hw 


took place? 


} 
pug 





Do you think that I haven't vn 
all along? Oh, I'll admit that e 
was cleverer than I! He plavec to 
you and I didn’t; a sham wedding never 


entered my head 
“A sham 
words in a stunned query 


wedding ! She repeat 1 the 


He smiled indulgent], 
“You do it very well, Angela: 
well! 


dear, take my advice and cut it out It was 


But, as far as I’m concerned, my 


a bright idea, I grant you. It quieted that 
old gorgon of an aunt of yours—she 


swallowed it rig 





your face a little, a» they sav, didn’t it? 
In the days to come you can always swear 
that you, too. were taken in by it. You 
can hold up the immaculate Maurice as an 
infernal blackguard—a betrayer of inno- 


cence. . 3 


hig Stop? oh, stc pl - 
The frantic adyuration 





brought Mr. 
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Devereux’s mocking speech to an abrupt 
close. 

‘I think you must be mad!” the girl 
cried. ‘Maurice and I were married at a 
registrar's oftice—we had witnesses—every 
thing was perfectly legal! ” 

He made no comment, and his silence 
drove her into desperate repetition. 

“We were married at that place in 


Hannaford Square, just off Chancery Lane 


you know we were! Maurice told 
you 
‘M—yes,” he said. gut I shouldn't 


You 


there doesn’t happen to be any regis 


tell it to anyone else if I were you! 
see, 


trar’s office in Hannaford Square; but, on 


the other hand, there’s a fellow called 
Rowlinson whom Maurice knows and who 
certainly has some sort of a business office 
there, which he might, on occasion, lend to 


a friend and ask no questions.” 

The emphasis on his last words and theit 
left her dumb. 
She stared from the smiling face before her 
to that terrible bombshell of a lette 
had exploded suddenly in the midst of het 


unmistakable inference 


which 


little oasis of utter happiness and her con 
fidence in the man who had written it. It 
was impossible, unbelievable! Her heart 
cried out vainly against the damning testi 
mony of that letter which (most cruelly con 
clusive evidence) had never been intende: 
for her to see. 


She sank down on a low chair, white t 


the h 


lips; her great eyes, lifted to her com 
panion, were veritable pools of tragedy 
Yet, even so, drained of all her colour 


with the radiance of her youthful happine 


stricken from her, she was _ haunting! 
beautiful 

\nd what Tony Devereux had begun in a 
spirit of reckle malice, merely with the 
desire to frighten and wound, became ud 
denly a th to be carried out to a definite 
ren eless end, fraught with risk to hin 
elf and utter wreckage of two otl live 
Not only for revenge this time, but for the 
gratification of a passion which had ( 
denly flamed again until all other cor 
siderations paled beside it, 

Chat calculating brain of his schemed on 
feverishly. He must get hold of Mauric« 
letter omehow and desiroy it; it 
criminating evidence must not stand t 
test ainst him. For the rest, he coul 
a! maintain that he had never believed 
in the story of a secret marriage, and that 
his memory had played him false in the 


] 


matter of Rowlinson’s address. 


Meanwhile, 
he had several clear days ahez 


1d 





1 ot nN, 
days in which Angela could neither writ 
nor wire to Maurice, because she did 1 
know where he had been sent; days 
which her broken pride and the bitter ang 
of her outraged love would leave her mor 
or less at his mercy. She had liked hin 
on Well! in her loneliness and d 
illusionment she should turn to him agai 
He would persuade her to trust him, to | 
him take her away, and lone bs th 
misunderstanding could be cleared up 
indeed, that convenient pride of Mauri 
would ever permit of defending himself 
a wife who had doubted him—well, Ti 
Devereux would only have himself to |} 
if there were not that between husband 
wife which—from a Danvers, wit 
rigid family code of virtue and hono 
would allow of no forgiven no r¢ 
ciliation 

After that when he was tired of | 
as he had tired of many other won 
. .. She might realize the truth 
she liked. Beneath the long baffled des 
which was driving him to possess he 
iny cost, still lurked that other crav 
to humble her pride, to make het g 
bitterly her scorn of him 

He came back to the present, with pt 
throbbing hotly: to the sound of a low, 
vulsive sob, to a bowed head that flamed 
the sunlight. Aneecla wa ittine 
crumpled heap, her face buried u 
hands 

He made a quick step forward, TI 
game still wanted ca il play) 

“Good heavens! id, and hi 
would have carried conviction to a m 
discriminating audience D’you mean t 
tell me that you know 
Angela my In 
frivhtfully sorry 

That night no id of singing float 
out through the open window to those w 
loitered at the gate Upstairs, the i 
roofed bedroom “Mrs Smith ’ Wi 
packing. 

fo-morrow she wa leaving the itth 
cottage where she had known the heights 
of happine ind of misery. She was 

r abroad, to a remote French villag 
to which Tony had promised to take her 
He was to leave her there, alone, t 
recover from thi hock which had stunned 
her. Later on she wevuld have to take up 
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her old stage life again; for the moment 
she felt incapable of going back to it and 
facing all her curious friends. Thank 
Heaven, at least, that 
the one person who 
would have had a 
right to know the 
truth was no longer 
alive to be saddened 
by it. For her old 
aunt was dead. Aunt 
Ella had died just 
after that—Angela 
choked over the word 
—that ceremony which 





was supposed to have 
made her Maurice’s 
wife. She felt  bit- 
terly remorseful now, 
for even the extent to 
which Maurice had 
persuaded her to keep 
Aunt Ella in the dark. 

“She’s an old lady,” 
he had said, “and she 
might talk without 
meaning to. And the 
guvnor, if he got 
wind of the affair, 
would cut my allow- 
ance without a qualm. 
Let her believe that I 
am really just ‘Mr. 
Smith.’ I know it’s 
hateful, darling, but 
its safer, 

And she had agreed 
—fool that she had 
been! Aunt Ella—in spite of her age 
would have been wise enough to take alarm 
at such strenuous secrecy, would have pro- 
tested against the false position in which 
it placed her niece. Ss 

She put her hand to her aching head 
and went about her packing, trying hard 
not to think. She would have time enough 
for that, in the solitude of that little corner 
of France, which Tony assured her was 
even more secluded than this. He knew of 
a tiny furnished villa there, whose owner 
was seldom in residence, and would, he 
thought, be willing to let 

He had not told her that the villa was his 
own, nor that the easy-going little French 
community had seen with a smile and shrug 
Many a temporary chatelaine come and go. 
Sometimes they arrived openly with the 
handsome English monsieur, but occasion- 
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hi 


**Once she read it, and twice; the 
colour fading from her cheeks "—p. 995 


ally the lady would come down alone, and 
a few days later ‘“monsieur” himself would 
appear and take up his abode at the local 
inn. A different type of lady, this; not 
comme ces autres. But, as a rule, the 
end of the little episode was the same. 
“Monsieur” transferred his bagage from 
the inn to the villa. The affair was 
nobody’s business but their own. . . . What 
would you? 

That night Angela lay awake until the 
trees in the neighbouring orchard took dim, 
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twisted ype out oF the darkne and bird 
t ‘ 1 sleepily in their branche rill 
late last night she had seen the plow ot 
] cigarette as hae pact 1 slowly amo g 

‘| know you want to be alone,” he had 
said, “but if you don’t mind I’ll stay 


within call. I feel worried about you.” 
“Oh, I’m not going to faint, or be ill, 

or... do anything foolish,” she had told 

him, smiling wanly. 

But he had persisted, and in the end she 


had owned to herse!f that th re Wa a dim 
fecling of comfort and protection in the 
knowledge that he was there—ready to 

p if she wanted him, eager, it seemed, 
to do anythi his power to make 


share in her misery. 





She had never realized that there was, 
after all, so much that was human and 
kindly in him. His distress at having all 

tingly enlightened her so crudely had 

d her even through her personal 

rief; it put a totally different aspect on 
his recent attitude towards her. Since he 
had app ly believed that what she had 
etused, with a parade of outraged virtue, 
to hi self, he had given easily to his 
( —was that attitude to be wondered 


Now, howev« , the 
effected a complete 
He 

more genuinely 
had been his 


have imagined the possi- 


ick of his discovery 


eemed to hav Se 


tran 
could not have been 
dis- 


sister. 


formation in him. 


aerate, 
turbed, if he own 
Never could she 


f trusting Tony Devereux as she 
trusting him now, without reserve. 
H \\ takine her up to London t lay, 
t rl fternoon train; she had left 
é nds. Ail st 1 
i before M iurice ¢ | 
t t loved pri 
% Ss] ad told the little dai 


tt M Smith ” \ be 
the Co ( I icw ad 
Ye e would come back, counting the 
‘ t bro him me ‘ t er 
( to ke he ] ar! Oh 
I Ml ! 6She | herse | 
| cau the very tl . 
t é { regret d | 
! tin when he expect 
I , t he Iie \ 1 
In | I ‘ he could eat 
1 © 8st. She drank a cup 





of strong coffee, and went out int 
orchard, to wander restlessly up and d 
as Tony had done last night. 

SO lt Wa that a vuisitol even mor nr 
expected than was yesterday’s, walked 


to th 


un 


front door and ki 
1eard. 


the path 


several times 
She 


impos 


middle-aged lady, large 
little 
station 


Was a 
the shabby 
had at the 
plaining got 
placid face, with its 
round, surprised blue eyes, w 
an antiquated, black 


ing ; 


victoria wt ) 
creaked 
of it. Her pint 


aristocratic nos 


she hired 


ly she out 


as 





her ample pe! wa wathed in 
voluminous silk dust-cloak. 

When her thi imperiou “ rat-tat 
brought no answer, she opened tl ’ 
and walked in. It was a very hot day, a 
she had come a long way to see Mrs. $ 
also the mission on which sh i 


might, so she fancied, 


any liberties she might take. 

Into the tiny hall she surged, loo 
about her, coughed, raised her vi 
demanded if “anyone was there? > 


pronounced it “thar,” and het 
certain genial condescension 


Apparently no <« wa har, 
penctiated turtl into the littl 
room. That, t empty; but fc 


moment the visitor seemed not ill-ple: 

to find it so. Her switt scrutiny of 1t 

tents betokened a keen curiosity to 
ymething of its owner before he i 





ppea 
There were a few photographs on 
intelpiecc a bowl of flowers on the 1 
table and ome fishil tackle in a 
But there were none of the usual evid 
of a woman’s occupations; no wort 
book ol knick-knack Even if 
riting bureau had a denuded ait But 
ie blott le pada lay a packet 
label and on the centre tabk veu 
handba and a pal l ) er 
in beside a strapp d bundle I trav 
Put 
Suddenly the stout lady tered 
exclamation nd billowed = acro 
mantel piece Phe iT] ‘ tare 
l ‘ ( Vi evel more pl i ced 
he drew near to lareve, framed ] 
raph | an ( 1 1} 1-i¢ 
young man 
“That surely can’t b Yes! but it 
Maurice Hiow ¢x 1} ! 
She stared hard at i then slowly asm 
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the of intense amusement pointed the shrewd- going out—or away?” Her eyes strayed to 
own ness that lay beneath her bland exterior. the packet of labels and the travelling 


To find a photograph of Maurice here, in’ rugs. “I ought te have written; but your 
un the sitting-room of a girl who had quite aunt’s lawyer told me that I should be sur 


an 









































up recently been on the stage. ... to find you here.” 
ked Well! she had always cherished a secret “Mr. Hobday?” ‘The girl looked be 
h pe and belief that Maurice . . . bless the wildered. 
and jear boy! ... was rather more human and “Ves.” The older woman nodded, with 
lich than he seemed to be. This miling, pursed lips, as one who holds back 
om- p oved it ) proved that the girl must an exciting pies e of news with difficulty. 
ink, be a nice § a particularly nice girl to Then: “I must introduce myself,” she said. 
and have been able so far to overcome that most “JT don’t know whether you ever heard your 
by version of his towards actresses. aunt speak of me? I was at school with 
and signed photograph ; just the ner, and my nam‘ Danvet I ady 
a lame, that was all. They must Danvers.” 
friendly terms. If a face already so white could have 
at ¢ expression of regret crossed grown even paler, one might have thought 
001 s face. How tiresome (in het that “Mrs. Smith’s” did so In faltering 
and vn mind she called it “tarsome ”’) that the incredulous tones she repeated her visitor’ 
ith affair had stopped within those limits! It name, and her involuntary glance towards 
ome vas bound to ave done so, of course, since the photograph on the i Ip ece did ot 
use there were the pre judices of Maurice’ escape the latter, who continued on an 
to be considered as well as his own, increasing note of friendliness, 
ke ho could have foretold that, even if I see that you know my son Maurice 
and she had not 1 ried, the girl’s stage career she said, 
She vould still have been cut so short, and in “Yes.” The answer was spoken barely 
da such a satisfactory manner that it might above a whisper. 
ily be forgottea and forgiven, even by What was the matter with the girl 
she Sir John? Why did she stand there looking like a 
ng- Well, Maurice had lost his chance, and creature stricken to death Surely no 
the a certain unknown Mr. Smith had carried woman ever prepared to receive the ws of 
sed ff an heiress, and—according to the . fortune in such an incongruous f: ! 
on- lawyer whom the large lady had inter Uncomfortably, hast Lady Danve ( 
arn viewed yesterday—an extremely pretty plained her errand, and delivered herself of 
fe her news. 
She was able to julge of the truth of thi The latter was stupendous en 
th verdict when, five minute later, Mrs. conscience! It appeared that Aunt | 
und Smith, ent ne, tood transfixed and di brothe r, tor l mega p ative W ( ( 
er. mayed at it of the intruder. the face of the ol be, had at last t ‘ 
ICES Angela had found the orchard and it to England, childl 1 he and 
no nemorit n } her: the t wert ( mously wealt d lo t 
ue mming over her lashes and her lovel @vith his own kit and k it J 
v pal Tact \ ked ¢ vulsivel It taxed Danvers had been an d flan of | , and 
| her visitor’s worldly aplomb to ignor to her he had entru { the commi { 
the fact th: there was something very finding out the orphaned niece who w 
we wrong hert now his only living relative and ¢ \ 
NS In pol A to walk ry in like he ntecr led to ettic 1 ene l t 
t h | bi ky 4 ildn’t make dur 4 hi lifeti while e\ 
or ne he You a Mrs. Smith, « making her his heir 
om course ? Your Uncle Hen Dany : 
her \ngela eay ’ muri ed assel mpressively, iscest atiles A f 
a Through her mind there flashed the teu thousand a year 
ot poignant and erot sque wonder as to wha She paused, Wi an alt t eXxas] ted 
Ing her visitor w u'd ‘ f we to longing to see that ti veline 1, 
announce blur tly that he wasn't ‘ Mr as it surely must hiante o an ich p 
it ts Anybody pect Money certa ly wasnt evervthine: 
“Tm afraid I’ve come at an inconvenient but no one could deny its power to 


alleviate, if not to cure a 
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What, therefore, in Heaven’s name was 
responsible for the shadow that never fo1 
one moment lifted from the face before he 

‘I gathered from Mr. Hobday her sense 
of discomfort drove her on hurriedly——“ that 
you and your husband were not too well 
off. So the news should be welcome to you 
both. 

“T have no husband.” 

The dreary tonelessaess of that abrupt 
announcement drove like a chill east wind 
across Lady Danvers’s genial warmth, 

“My dear! she exclaimed, startled and 
dismayed. There was genuine concern also 
in her voice. Had the poor young thing 
suddenly become mentally afflicted ; 

It was the ring of concern’ which 
shattered poor Angela’s reserve. Phi 
after all, was Maurice’s mother, and Uncl 
Henry’s friend; to whom could she bette 
confide her terrible predicament? 

‘I told you just now ’——the beautiful 
mouth quivered—‘that I knew your son 
Maurice, ...” She choked a little. 

“Yes?” Lady Danvers’s round blue eyes 
opened wider. “But... my _ dear,” she 
, “what has 
Maurice to do with... your marriag¢ 

That’s what I’ve got to tell you,’ M1 
Smith said brokenly. “I thought—until 
vesterday—I thought that Maurice and I 
were married, but I was wrong. Oh, it’s a 


spoke slowly, soothingly 


dreadful, hideous thing to have to tell to hi 
own mother, but... our marriage wasn’t 
a real one; it was all a pretence, and I’ve 
just found it out.’ 

She burst into painful, convulsive wer 
ing, turning away from that kindly, startled 
face and hiding her own in her hands, The 
next moment she found herself gathered 
as it were, by a plump arm and guided to 
the sofa on to which she sank and lear 
against Lady Danvers’s ample, mothe 

ioulder 

Thar, thar! my dear,” her visitor said 

Obviously this beautiful, distraught young 

creature, who wa aving the maddest 


dear Maurice, could not 


thin } . y y 
nil about poor, 
be treated a wholly respon ible.) “Pull 
yourself together and tell me all about it 
But it wa ome moments before the 
whole tory came out. Very patiently 
' 


very firmly, Lady Danvers extracted it bit 
by bit 


‘It was that awful letter,’ the girl 


obbed “TIT could never, wever have 
eved it if his ewn words hadn’t proves 
that Tony was telling the truth! ” 


moment trom 


Mr. Devereux’s aunt lifted her eves foy ut 
the letter which Angela had kn 


drawn out of her dress and given to her 


> 


Tony doesn’t as a rule... unless 


suits him,” she interpolated drily; but 
companion wailed on unheeding in 
comfortless misery. 
“And Maurice never meant me to see th 
lette1 : he gave it to Tony to post 
‘Exactly,” the older woman interrupted 





again in an odd tone, “and Tony didn’t " 
post it. Tony, I fancy, finding time 
heavy on his hands, or’’—she dit 


keen, thoughtful glance at the face 
her “for some other reason best k 
himself—seems to have done something e] 
with it.” 

She disengaged he 


girl’s clinging arm, heaved herself maj 


eal 


illy to her feet and Wept act 





writing bureau. Angcla, her abandonr 
of grief checked a little, watched 
through her tears as she bent over 
Presently, with the blotting-pad in her |} 
she marched up to the mantelpiece a 
the blotting paper in front of the 
Then, over het shoulder, she called 
periously. 

‘Come here, child,’ she aid, 


Angela approached, utterly bewilder 


Look thar!” she added triumphant] | 
was almost a clean sheet of blotti 
but on the lower left-hand corner we 
letters, a “w and an “o,” which by tl 
lve could | 1d no p ple ] 
la hort 1 nce below them h 
blotted a straight horizontal stroke 
\ ( ! of words which id not 
7 tlle) 4 the Tile {i é Lad D 
laid the open letter be le that tell 
reflection and compared e two 
Ver cleve iid he with at 1 
I h In't seen W 1 m own eyes eX 
what my husband v to Maur I 
have been taken by it She t 
wiftly to the rl Did Mauri ell 
h father had written to him it 


Angela shook het he id: the ti yul 
dawn of a confused enlightenment 
breaking upon her 


No? Well. after all, why should 





It w th hic ens I told Jk 
at the time that | knew my son better tl 
he did, if he could credit such rubbis! 


She stopped abruptly with an expression 
mild speculation and amusement. 


least, ] thought | did, he amende 
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ra 
had 


her 


her 





he ? 
John 
than 
ish.” 
on of 

‘At 
nded 





cautiously. ‘“‘ It’s a wise pare 
know the old saying. But To 


from the Deve reux; but 





in that case he’s the 
only one of a _ large 
family that has, and 


I'm sometimes inclined 


to think that Tony’s re 
lations have taken up 
so much room in the 
straight and narrow 
path’ that they have 
crowded him out. 
| However,” she shook off 
her speculative mood, 


“revenons a wOS WOuU- 
| tons, or shall we say, 
|} putting aside our black 

sheep—about that othe 

matter, the reg 
fice at which 
married. 
“Yes?” 
breathlessly 
seemed whi 
i her head thre 
| possible that 
| the world, 
“It is,” said Lady Danvers 


istrar’s 
you were 


said Angela 
Her brain 


ling; her ey 
Ibbed, but... v 
was sunshi 
all? 


sf 


after 


a. oe 
e, always 


1 interest 


one’s duty to 


in one’s domestics. 


always dont I've always s¢ 
it that the kitchen maids 
pared for confirmation, 
second footman 

1 all 


ud, alter 
lener’s wife’s ¢ 


did marry the | 
, and that the 
‘hth baby ha 
ot number of flannel 
tue tor once Is 
When my maid elected to 
the 
through it myself, and it may 
my dear, to know that she, t 
ned at the registrar’s office 
lord Square !” 
“Oh!” breathed 


again: = =“Oh-h!” 


Now my vil rew: 


mi 


ance-corporal during 








Angela 


in act 





1 : 
es ached and 


lacently, and with apparent i 


war | 
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nt ’—we all 
ny—Tony I 


flatter myself that 1 do know! That boy 
was born crooked. The Danvers family 
has always been most 

rigidly respectable, my 

dear. They're tarsome, “4 

lll admit, at times, but #4 

they are respect- } 

able; Tony never has , 

been. I’ve heard it : 

said that he gets that H 


Vas it 
ne in 
com 
rele 
take 
I’ve 
en to 


were pre 
that 


the 
louse 
pal 


d the 


binders. 


irded. 
imry a 

her 
you, 


saw 
interest 
0 
’ 


was Mar- 


in Hanna 
and 
whose 


faintly ; 
ents 


iool 


tremulous 


me? 
after this? 














gladness 
self-abasement. 
What will Maurice think of me 


struggled with utter 
“What must you think of 
What will he think? ” 

Lady Danvers smiled 
indulgently as she took 
her wife in her 
arms. 

After all, the circum- 


son’s 


stances were certainly 
extenuating, and An- 
gela’s mother-in-law 
Was neither an un- 


worldly woman nor one 
devoid of humour. 

That her im- 
maculate 
Maurice should 
stand suspected, 


‘*Presently, over her shoulder, she called 


imperiously, ‘Come here, child’ ” 


on Tony’s authority, of such an amazing 


piece of villainy, was 


perhaps 


a thing that might 


be whimsically condoned in a 


daughter-in-law so eminently desirable ! 


“ Maurice, 


” 


said she succinctly, “won't 


need to think anything at all about this 


little mi 


sunderstanding. Who’s to tell 
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Not 
certainly not 


him? you J nor I, nor—oh, 


hope, 
-Tony!’ no 
barely out of her 
latch of the 


Che words mouth 
garden gate clicked 
There he is,’ 


, Angela whispered 
agitatedly. “Oh, 


how could he H 


were 
when the 


dared 


he!” Over her tear-stained face anger 
and shame chased each _ other. Lady I 


exterior het 
delusions—the 


guilty 
tance, 
painfully 
neither 
sady 


conscience 


made th 


desired nor nee 


Danvers p1 


family 
pointed juxt 


immediate 


reco 
po ition 


clea to Mi 


] 


quite 
Dev 


} 


esented 


enized evel 


aca ¢ xplat 


1 
Him wit 





were 


Apositi 
that blotting-pad with a letter 


which 


ata 





ereux 


Danvers took her by the arm and pointed ‘Yes,’ said she grimly You d 
peremptorily to the door that led into the’ expect see me, Tony, did y 
kitchen. A gleam as of anticipated enjoy came, think, to see my daughter-in 
ment lit her large pink face, her aquiline Well, don’t think she ha 
nose assumed an almost truculent angle. say to you, and I am quite sure that th 
‘Leave we to deal with Tony,” said she. you say to one another be 
. She in all her majestic h 
a a bulk and held out to him a small p: 
So it was that when Tony Devereux luggage-label: These,” said sl 
walked in unannounced to that sunny little be useful to you. Indeed, 1 should r 
room, he was _ confronted by a large, mend you to use them at once! Fr 
dominant lady, sitting alone in portentous think, it was to have been? Well, so 


silence beside a table on which reposed a 


blottine pad and an open letter. 


he unpleasant surprise was enough to 


even his imperturbable  self-pos- 


S¢ n kind 
\unt Caroline!” he gasped, and stood make 
lent. The presence of Maurice’s mother— you? 


yout whose 


bland 


deceptivély 





as it is out of Eneland 
press upon you that there are ti 
when it is as well 
opportunity to forget I hall 


Tony Devereux turt 


thine which might 
things 
Good-bve.” 


Lit ri\ un} 


eXxcer 


£1,000 for Short Stories 





Big Cash Offer to “ The Quiver’’ Readers 


G' JOD stories are not easy to obtain. 
Cinema, the organ of the cinema industry, and the popu 
the above offer for original short stories, suitable both for magaz 


First Prize, £500. 


Good plots for film prod 


Second Prize, £200. 


e These fact 


pu t y The House 


Third Prize, 


And three prizes of aoe each. 


The stories should not exceed 5,000 words in length, and may be it in 4 anyone whether a known w 
not. It is the power and movement of the plot that matter most. d 
a synopsis will do. An influential Committee has been arranged the award t ft 
representative of literature, the stage, and the film :—The Rt. Hon. Gilbert q urker, Br., Oscar A ’ 
Alderman E. Trounson (Vice-President C.E.A.), Colonel Bromblead Gaumont), ¢ M. H 
ture Plays), T. A. Welsh (Welsh, Pearson and Co,), Stuart Blacktor Stuart Blackt Photo Plays), 
Clark Productions), Harley Knoles (Alliance Films), Newman 5 Cassell), Alder A i 
In the event of no competitor sending in a filmable story or synoy 1 prize of b 
containing 1 t merit. 

RULES OF THE COMPETITION 
A MSS t he nt tot Film Editor. Ca i! t t } t tt 
L I a, E.( t t r only 


£150. 
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The Truth About 
Vivisection 


WAS led to make a study of vivisec- 
tion because I discovered that the hearts 
many kindly, humane people were 
wrung by stories of brutality and 





rture practised upon animals in the in- 


11 


ot so-calica science, 
I made a careful and thorough study of 
literature prepared and circulated by 
the opponents of vivisection, and I was 
k with horror at the statements made 
wanton, even demoniac cruelty on the 
ol physi ians, ipparently of everyday 
rence in the experimental laboratories 
the world. All my life I have been a 
er of animals, and my work has been 
efly along the line of caring for our dumb 
s and safeguarding their interests. 
N 11] , it Was oO! the greatest moment to 
examine into these reports, and to 
h influence as I possess in protecting 


animals I loved from any suc h needless 


| terrible torture as was described in these 
ulars. If these statements could be 
d true, vivisection should be abolished 

at once, and I, as a lover of animals, would 


be among the first to throw off my coat and 


readers along with 


o that they may be 





lves the merits of 


One of tl ulars I examined was a 
phlet of sixty-three pages, recently 
sued by the New York Anti-Vivisection 
society. It is entitled “Medical Opinions 
Against \ section,” and claims to voice 
t sentiment of over 250 1 edical men “ot 
the highest intelligence and honour.” Of 
, It is not possible in the space of a 
iPazine ar;4ti le to speak of every one of 


e men; but let us take, say, nine fairly 


’ 


representat ones. I will give them all 
the titles with which the pa phlet credits 

aT , . in. M.D : \uth Elliot 
sons Human Physiology, PEACES OF 
Medicine,” Edinburgh 

Clay, Charles, M.D.. Manchester. 

Serdoe, Edward F.R.C.S L.S.A 


’ 


L.R.C.P., etc., London, 


A Frank Statement 
By 
Ernest Harold Baynes 


Townsend, Stephen, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
London. 

Tait, BR: Leawsen, LL.D. i.R.C.P., 
L.RC-S., F en F ormer Vivisec tor, 
Birmingham. 

Bell, Sir Charles, F.R.C.S., F.R.S. 
Prof. Surgery, University of Edinburgh. 

Treves, Sir Frederick, Bart, M.D., 
G.C.V.O., C.B., LL.D., F.R.C.S., Serjeant- 
Surgeon to King George V., etc. etc., Lon- 
don. 

Editor, Medical Times and Gazette. 

Editor, Edinburgh Report. 


> 


Be 


Who are these Eminent Doctors ? 





The array of medical opinion, of which 
the above is a fair sample, certainly looks 
very formidable. The average reader would 
naturally exclaim, “Why, there must be 
something wrong about vivisection, or all 
those eminent doctors would not be so 
violently opposed to it.” Just as in any 
court of law the reliability of witnesses must 
be established before their testimony can be 
accepted, so I thought I would look into 
the records of these physicians, and also 
read exactly what they themselves had to 
ay on the subject of vivisection. 

I found that Dr. John Elliotson was not 
an eminent physician; he was a mesmerist, 
and founded a mesmeric hospital. He was 
born one hundred and thirty years ago, and 
knew nothing whatever of modern methods. 

Dr. Charles Clay was born one hundred 
and twenty years ago, and knew nothing of 
modern methods. His specialties were 
geology and archeology. 

Dr. Edward Berdoe was born eighty-four 
years ago. He is the author of “Browning 
and the Christian Faith,’ “A Browning 
Primer,” “The Browning Encyclopaedia,” 
“The Biographical and Historical Notes of 
Browning’s Complete Works,” etc. ete. 
However eminent Dr. Berdoe may be as 
a student of Browning, his fame is appa 
ently not based on his achievements in medi 
cine or surgery. 

Dr. Stephen Townsend reports himself as 
a novelist, surgeon, and actor, on the stag: 


for years, playing prominent réles in “ Sow- 
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ng the Wind,” 
Tulip,” etc. 





“Slaves of the Ring,” 


Now we come to a really eminent sur- 
geon—Dr, Lawson Tait. Dr. Tait was 
opposed to vivisection, but later changed 


This 
did not allude to. 
Sir Charles Bell m 
Scotch surgeon, born one hundred and forty- 
ago. He 
Had he 


his opinion. recantation 


was a very eminent 


seven years died nearly eighty 


ycars been opposed to the 


avo. 


vivisection of his day, when anesthetics 
were unknown, it would not necessarily 
mean that he would have been opposed to 
modern vivisection, which is a totally dif 
ferent thing. It would be like quoting 


Christopher Columbus in an attempt to 


prove that modern ocean travel is slow, un 


comfortable and dangerous But, as a 
matter of fact, Sir Charles Bell’s fame is 
based on vivisection. He is chiefly known 
for his discovery of the distinct function 
of the dorsal and ventral roots of spinal 


his study of the 
His 


experiments 


nerves, and for functions ot 


’ 


certain other ne es. final proots were 


secured through on animals, 


and it is difficult to understand why his 





name was used as an opponent of vivi 
section. 

What Dr. Treves Really Said 

Sit F re lerick Trevi ] another! of the 

famous men quoted in the circular Phi 
urgeon felt that ce1 n experiment he had 
performed on the intestines of dé had don 
little but unfit him to deal ith tl nt 
tines of men Here at last wa ethin 


definite. I decided to look further into hi 
and | tou | 


April 18th, 


statements, 


Times of 1902, the following 


statement by Sir Frederick Treves 

‘** Those who are familiar with the con 
troversial methods of the anti-vivisection party 
will not be surprised that certain of my I } 
have | nningly isolated fr 1 
text, and have been ed in advertise nt 
pamphlets and speeches to condemn all vi ( 
tion experiment i les Phe fallacy of 
vivisection can hardly be iid to be tablish 
by the failure of litary seri f operations 
dealin with ne mall branch of practical 
ir I \ 4 mor re than 1 
” t the rea ne co rrea P rr» 
humanity ert re , carr f ) 
means of section.” 

Now we con ti the edito of the 


Vedical Times and G 
Rehort respect 
The first of these j 


in “the 


burch 
irnals was publishee 


dark ages” of medicine 


a ’ 


roc 4 


the birth of 


before 


and buried long 
The SCC 


dead 
modern méthods. ond I can find no 
trace ol. 

I went through the entire list in the 
wav and found to my amazement that 
of the testimony was of the same un 
vincing character. 
my going into the list in greater d 
this article. 





But let us go just a little further b 
we leave “Medical Opinions Against 
section.” On page 2 we are informed tl I 
twenty-five per cent. of the medica 
nity favour vivisection If that 
proved true it would be a significant I 


determined to look into this statement | 

The only wav we have of determinit 
attitude of medical men as a body is 
their recorded a I t their gré 
ings, where sometimes several th 
individuals are represented. I found 
the British Medical Association and 
American Medical Association, as well as 
the American Association for the Advan 
ment of Science, had passed, unar 
strong resolutions in favour of viv 
[ happen to have before me a copy 
resolution unanimously pproved | 
International Medical Congre ‘ ! 
in London in 1913. This congress was 
posed ot distin ul he | phy iclans and S 
eons from all over the world. TI 
sentence runs as follows 

Resolved That this ¢ s 1 rds it 
conviction that experiment n divir ur 
have proved f the uti t servi to me 
in the past, and are indispensable to its fut 
progress.”’ 

I have never seen nor heard of a res 
tion passed again n by I 4 
nized medical society or any other er 
body. 

What could the pamphlet mean by stating 
that only twenty-five per cent. of the me 
Iraternity were in ft yur of vivisection! 

The opponents of vivisection base tl i 


rt 
whole impaign on t 


1. That animals are ruthlessly tortul 








the laboratories to gratify the cur 
heartless docto vho gloat over the 
of their helple ictims. (TI is n 
exaggerated statement of their ca 

2. That no benefit to inkind or t 
animal ha ever been det d ft 1 Vi 
ection. 

Again, if tl proj tion ire true—ll 
the ire even appl mate t! \ ] 





I, and all the decent people we know, shou 








1 of 
1 no 





1c ine 
future 


esolu- 
recog- 


entific 


tating 
edical 


yn 
their 


ired in 
sity of 
agony 
not an 
or to 
n ViVi 


rue—if 
ou and 


should 
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ion hands in abolishing the practice of 
vivisection in any part of the world. 

Let us see if they are true. Let me take 
them up one at a time. 

Before 1846, practically all 
whether on human beings or animals, was 


surgery, 


painful, because no effective anzsthetic was 
known, Vivisection was done in those days, 
and of course the animals suffered. But 
even then the surgeons were not trying to 
torture animals, they were seeking newer 
and safer ways of performing operations— 
more light on the functions of the various 
reans of the body, with a view to advancing 
edical science for the benefit of man. And 
that they did so advance their science is a 
utter of history. To mention only one 
idvance they made, Harvey, iccording to 
sown testimony, discovered the circulation 
f the blood through vivisection. 


An Occasional Heartless Doctor 





Now there have been a very few surgeons, 
before and since the discovery of anesthetics, 
who have not had proper consideration fot 
the animals they used in their experiments. 
Just as we occasionally find a reckless chauf- 
feur who drives his car at high speed through 

rowded thoroughfare, so occasionally we 
fnd a heartless doctor who seems indifferent 


o the pain he inflicts on animals. One such 
man was Mantegazza, an Italian surgeon, 
whose book “The Physiology of Pain” was 
Another was Dr. 


published forty years ag 
B. A. Watson, of Jersey City, who per 


tormed some very cruel experiments in 
st idying the effect if “shock.” Both these 

en have long been dead. No ont attempts 
to defend the cruelties they wer guilty of ; 
they have been severely censured by the 


lical fraternity 





he other vivisectors whom the anti 

visectionists often refer to are Magendie, 
Brachet, and Claude Bernard. Magendie 
died in 1856, Brachet in 1858, and Claude 
Bernard in 18 


but I found that the litera 
usually mentioned them as if they were 


sult living, and as if such painful operations 


as they sometimes performed from fifty to 
a hundred years avo in France were of 
daily occurren e in American laboratories of 
the present day. This is not only untrue, 
but it struck me as very unfair, and an 
insult to the humane people to whom the 
appeal is he ing made. 


I began to look into the character of 
the . ° 
the doctors who are engaged in animal ex- 


perimentation. With a sincere wish to learn 


the absolute truth, I visited many labora- 
tories both in America and elsewhere, some 
of them, like the Rockefeller Institute, 
several times. I have seen many operations 
on animals—five within the past month 

and although I usually visit these places 
unheralded, I have never seen anything in 
the nature of cruelty to animals. I do not 
say that there is no suffering 


S 


in research 
laboratories, because there is. Perhaps two 
or three per cent. of the animals used suffer 
more or less actual palin 5 many more sutter 
some discomfort, but it is so little compared 
with the pain and discomfort from which 
human beings and animals are saved by 
these experiments that it becomes insig- 
nificant, 

Instead of the “brutality and heartless- 
ness” I have read about, I found nothing 
but kindness and consideration. Not long 
ago I was in a laboratory of a great cance) 
3uffalo, New York. On the 
door of the operating-room was posted a set 
of rules which I would like to give in full. 
As space will not permit this I will quote 
from two or three. 


hospital in 


*“T, Vagrant dogs and cats brought to this 
laboratory and purchased here shall be held at 
least as long as at the city pound, and shall be 
returned to their owners if claimed and 
identified. 

II. Animals in the laboratory shall receive 
every consideration for their bodily comfort; 
they shall be kindly treat properly fed, and 
their surroundings kept in the best possible 
anitary condition. 

LV. In any operation likely to cause greater 
discomfort than that attending anesthetization, 
the animal shall first be rendered incapable of 
perceiving pain and shall be maintained in that 
condition until the operation is ended. Excep- 
tions to this rule will be made by the direct 
alone, and then only when anaesthesia would 


defeat the object of the experiment.” 


These rules, imposed by the doctors them- 
selves, are posted in practically every 
laboratory in the country, and are conscien- 
tiously lived up to. 

\t Johns Hopkins University, where | 
went recently and where many dogs are kept 
for experimental purposes, there is a sign 
in the Hunterian Laboratory which reads, 
“Any attendant who strikes a dog is to be 


discharged at once.” 


The ‘‘ Pavlov” Dog 





In another recent pamphlet put out by 


the anti-vivisectionists much is said about 


the Pavlov experiments, so called because a 
famous Russian physiologist of that name 
first performed them, with a view to obtain- 
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ing pure gastric juice; that is, gastric juice 
the food taken into the 
stomach. In the pamphlet the feelings of 
the reader are harrowed by a revolting d 
scription of the sad plight of dogs doomed 





unmixed with 


to supply this gastric juice. 
Now, briefly, the chief 


operation involved consists of dividing the 


speaking very 


stomach into two parts, a large part and a 
small part, separated from each other by a 
double layer of mucous membrane. In the 


large part digestion goes on just as it did 
the operation. The small part, 
known as a Pavlov pouch, has a little hole 
in one end, 


before 


and the edge of this is attached 
to the edge 


the 


of a small opening of the same 
size in abdomen. 
heals, and there is no more discomfort than 
one has from a natural opening—the mouth 
or nostrils, for example. The Pavlov pouch 
being separated from the rest of the stomach, 
no food can enter it. But, interestingly 
enough, when the dog eats his food—just as 


The wound quickly 


other dogs do by the way—gastric juice is 
secreted, not only in the stomach itself, but 
in the little pouch which was once a part 
of th From this it is allowed to 
trickle into a cup or jar, and pure gastric 
is obtained. 

ago I 


ry of 


stomach. 


yuice 
time 
Laborat 
and I was looking 
fessor with whom I 
Presently 1 


door by the 


Some was in the Physio- 


logical Chicago University, 


pro- 


appointme nt. 


for the 


had 


attention 


room ota 
an 
Was attracted to a 
j scuffling feet, the 
laughter of several men, and above all the 


sounds of 


joyous barking of a dog. I opened the door 
and there were several doctors, playing with 
a little yellow dog \N ith a broad white band 


age around her middle in the for: 
They her 


1 of a belt. 


with and she 


were romping was 
thoroughly enjoying herself. The doctors 
later introduced her to me as “Buster—a 


the staff.” 
dog, and, as I wrote to 


member of “Pavlov” 
Bay nes. “i 
little 


Che original opera 


This is a 
Mrs. 
best cared tor 


is one of the happiest, 


aogs I have ever seen. 
tion was performed under ether eight years 


avo. 


Is Anything Accomplished by Vivi- 
section ? 





‘ v for the see made by 


that 


ha ~ 


ond c ontention 
the 


no 


opponents OF viv 
benefit to 
ever been 

Here again, if 


’ 
' 
facts, 


isection nha 


mely, 
mankind or to animals 
| 


derived from vivisection. 


this contention 


you and | 


based 


straight 


were 


on the would jump 


1000 





to our feet and vote against vivisection 

Let us look the facts fairly in the face 
Many years ago I had a little brother 

quite three years old, who came down w 

diphtheria. A doctor was called, and 

did all that a doctor of those days 

do. But he was almost as helpless as 

mother, who watched the child die in all 

agony of strangulation. And this w 

very common experience in those days, Ir 

literally thousands of cases, weey ng 

often frantic mothers stood by the bedsid 

begging, pleading for little lives, wh { 

surgeon stood by with jaw set and sca I } 


hand, ready to take the last dread m } 

, 
and open the trachea (windpipe) to pr 
actual strangulation. 


What has been Done 





To-day, such scenes, in diphtheria ca 


ally un As s 


at least, are practi 
as it is known that a chil 
it is 
toxin, and if this is given on the fi 
the child recovers 
cases where the injection is not given 
the the 
four and five per cent.; if 
third day, the death 
a half pet 
fourth day, 


injection of 





given an 


as a Matter of 


day, death 


second rate is 

de laved unt 
rate is about tw 
cent.; if postponed unt 


sixteen and a half pet 
These figures are given by the Hos] 


Diseases, New York Cit 


represent observations on 2,849 diphtt 


Contagious 


patients. 


I.very up-to-date hospital for tl 
: I 


ment of diphtheria all over the 1 
practically every physician of ul 
diphtheria antitoxin. The decl n 
death rate of diphtheria patient 


189s—the year in which this antit 
introduced. [ra heotomy\ ittir 
windpipe) became a rare! 


tion, and to-day, as far as diy htheria 





cerned, is unnece il 

By a series of most careful and painstak 
ing experiments on mice, guinea 
bits and a few monkeys, Loeffler d 
this blessed antitoxin which 
estimated, saves the lives of a hundr 
sand human beings every ve: \n 
go on saving them in the years to 
least until some bette re 1 
I do not know of any finer u 
couple of hundred guinea pigs and 
could be put. Even if it were I 
would you not vote to 
or a rabbit to save the | fa child 
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ce 
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Another terrible scourge, which the more 
readers will have heard of, 
“childbed” fever. It 
the death of from three to five 
out of hundred During 
epidemics it killed twenty, forty and some- 
times even as high as fifty-five out of every 


elderly of my 
was puerperal ofr 
used to Cause 


every mothers. 


hundred. 
so frightful that a maternity hospital would 


In some cases the mortality was 


be closed, because half the women entering it 
re practically doomed to die of childbed 
Then Pasteur, the great bacteriologist 


fever. 
—the will—came 
and by animal experimentation dis- 
which caused the fever. 


followed uy 


great vivisector, if you 
along 
overed the m 


His work 
surgeon 


1¢ robe 


was 


by the great 
Lord Lister, and 
two laid the founda- 


and vivisec tor, 


experiments of these 
tion of modern surgery. Their experiments 
proved that infection of wounds was caused 
Aseptic methods 


sed—that is, every effort was made to keep 


by germs. 


began to be 
vounds 


free from harmful germs. 


Practically Extinguished 





sterilized in- 
s of other 
and nurses 


Antiseptic hand-scrubbing, 


ruments and uniforms, and scort 


recautions were taken by doctor 

1, behold, the deadly puerperal fever is 
| 

} 

| 


list in the maternity 


wiped off the 


pit | have recently noted one series 
er housand births without the 
ss Ol a igle mother from this cause. In 
iC days fore Pasteur and Lister there 
would certainly have been two hundred and 
tv deaths in that series. 
If you could see those two hundred and 
tty mothers lined up with their babies in 


arms, ould you condemn them to 

ni a ! and all their relatives to 
grief, in order to save from less painful 
feath an equal number of guinea pigs, rab 
bits, and bil roats—or even dogs, much as 
e lov i Of cout you wouldn’t—not 
ould anyone who has imagination enough 
to enable her to think straight, and to see 
hings in their propet proportions. But that 
Ing of tite wi inaseries of $.oco mothers. 
This isn’t a juestion of eight thousand o1 
eight million ers The discoveries of 
Pa ir and | er, and those of their brave 
and di tinguished follows rs, altect the 
thers of eve civilized country in the 

\¢ nd not car and next vear, but 
eve year as lon the human race exists, 





In the Spanish-Amerik 


an War, of which 
1007 


I am a veteran, nearly seventeen per cent. 
of the soldiers—that is 
had typhoid fever. 


» one in six— 
It was the of six 
times as many deaths as all the other causes 
put together. I speak with feeling, for 1 
was one of those who had it. In the World 
War there was practically no typhoid fever, 


every 


cause 


for the very simple reason that a vivisector 
named Wright had discovered a vaccine 
which prevented the soldiers from contract- 
ing it. It was used by the armies of all the 
civilized countries engaged, and practically 
every soldier was treated with it. It is esti- 
mated by Colonel William H. Arthur, late 
commandant of the American Army Medical 
School, and 
Georgetown University Hospital, that this 
vaccine saved the lives of at least thirty 
thousand boys in the American army alone, 
and that it saved at least two hundred and 
sixty thousand more from 
months of illness and incapacity. 


now medical director of the 


three or four 
And this 
is in the American army alone. 

Of such vast importance to the world ar« 
the results of such experiments as are being 


carried on by vivisectors that in cases in 
which, for some reason, animals do not 
afford a suitable medium for their work, 
they sometimes offer themselves as subjects. 
\n instance is that of the American Com 
mission appointed in i900 to make an in- 
vestigation of the deadly yellow fever in 


Cuba. It had existed perpe tually in Havana, 
the United 
Southern states, wher: 


and occasionally it invaded 
states, especially the 
in one epidemic it destroyed 16,000 persons. 
It constituted one of the principal reasons 
for the French the 

Canal project. It had taken a toll « 


in that pestilent ial 


abandoning Panama 


[ 22,159 
workmen, and no life 
zone was safe from it. 


How Yellow Fever was Wiped Out 





When the American Commission, headed 
by Major Walter Reed and Dr. James Car 
by Surgeon-General 


roll, was appointed 


Sternberg, no one had any clear proof either 


as to the cause of the disease o1 the means 
by which it was spread. As animals are not 
ubject to yellow fever, it was necessary to! 
men to volunteer. Dr. R. P. Cook and 
several private soldiers of the American 


army slept for twenty consecutive nights on 


the mattresses on which yellow-fever 
patients had died, clad in the pyjamas and 
covered with the terribly soiled bed clothing 
in which those patients had spent their last 


days. This and other experiments too awful 
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to describe they subjected themselves to; 
but, as they remained perfectly well, they 
proved that yellow fever is not contagious. 
TI hen Dr. Reed be lieved that the disease 
was spread by mosquitoes; so he and Dr. 
Carroll and several others allowed them 
selves to be bitten by mosquitoes which had 
previously bitten yellow-fever patients. Very 
soon most of the volunteers were down with 
yellow fever, and some of them never got up 
again. One of these was Dr. J. W. 
Lazear, a member of the commission who, 
after several days of delirium, died in con 
vulsions. But the y proved Reed’s theory to 
be correct, and then the army, by wiping out 
the mosquitoes, rid Havana of yellow fever 
for ever. Later, General Gorgas in the same 
way cleaned up the Panama Canal zone. 


A Striking Record 





The above are only a few of the many 
advances in medicine made through animal 
experimentation, 

The achievements in surgery have been 
even more striking. Before the days of 
Lister abdominal operations wert rarely 
done and when done were usually fatal. 


Now they are performed daily in thousands 
ot hospitals, and thousands of peopl are 
saved who in the old days would have died 
of “inflammation of the bowels” (appendi- 
citis) and other diseases for which surgeons 
dared not operate. In the Civil War if a 
man was shot through the bowels he died. 
In the World War thousands of cases of this 
kind made complete recovery. Wh Be 
cause the surgeons knew just what to do 
how to sew up the holes—how to join the 
ends of the severe d tube so that they would 
not leak, and so that they would heal pel 
fectly. The skill required to do this was 
gained through vivisection. It is safe to say 
that for every animal used in those experl 
ments a hundred human Jives were saved in 
the World War alone. 


Compound fractures used to kill two out 





of every et rwents ver x IX pel! 
cent. ; to-day tl tality fi t} ( 
is well below one px ent Phi iving of 
life | ht mut by n il ex] 
mentation 
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Was Dr. Grenfell Justified ? 





It has always been an axiom that a man’s 
life is of greater consequence than 
animal’s life. 

When Dr. Grenfell was afloat on 
ice pan, and killed three of his faithful 
that he might 


get their skins to keep hit 


trom treezing 


g, the world ay plaud d hi 
the brave, resourceful man he is. It w,; 
considered better that they should suffer 
die than that he should suffer and die 
He was not hardened by ausil that s 
fering; he was touched with gratitude. H, 
had a tablet erected to the men > of tl 


splendid dogs and the names of Moo¢ } 





’ 
Watch and Spy will go down in history wi 
that of Grenfell himself and the other her 
of the Labrador. 
Yet I know that Dr. Grenfell will 
misunderstand me when I say that 
ing of those dogs was selfishness pers 


when compared with the work of the 


sectors, He killed three dog ‘ his pers 
friends, to save one life—his own. 17 i 
vivisectors take no such toll as that. [| 
every animal they cause to suffer and 
they save unnumbered human beings ft 
iffering and death. As I have said, 
uestion is one of proportion. The er 
the cause, the greater the sacrifice which 
justinhes, <fo 
In this article I have sought to give ta 
and allow my readers to make theit 
deductions, I honest] believe that s 
the people who are preparil lit 
against vivisection are either making stat 
ments which they know to be untrue o1 
leading, or are deliberately closing th 
minds to the truth in its larger aspect. i 
The Editor of this magazine, believing 


I do that all of you are entitled to the tt 


and that you will wel e it, has given 
the opportunity to put it before you, stl 
lating that I hall make no stat lent will 
out ample evidence to support it. I sh 
not present this case, nor would this ma 
zine publish it, if we did not both bel 
th it is of the ut t npo nce to ll 
h in race, and to animals as well, tha 


medicine and surgery be allowed to advan 


mpered by ignorance, prejudice, and 





ne ntality. 
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Ninon 


Margaret Peterson. 


“Ninon, Ninon, que fais tu de la vie, 
Toi, qui n’a pas damour ?” 


CHAPTER XVI 
Memory 


» 


A jebws I —— . 
é aoys Rana Sha reach }r 





the grave 
” 


And bring me solace for the gave. 





LITTLE reflection br 

Matilde to the that it was 

ridiculous for her to try to pilot Mrs. 
Sutley down to the coast by road. It would be 
simpler and quicker to desert the safari, drive 
into the nearest station, and catch the first train 
jown to the coast. Luck always had his own 
peculiar reasons for wishing to travel 
country. His whole life one of con- 
cealment and evasion. Without him she felt as 
though suddenly the normal ways of the world 
mig! Without him, and 
h the money his death—so it seemed—had 
ught; for Matilde had 


the woman 





conclusion 


across 


had been 


it be open to her again. 





bo already learnt in a 
hard 1 how almost impossible it is to be 
normal if one is quite without money. 


For twelve years she had followed Luck in his 
devious travels across the world. It had been 
want of money that had first thrown her across 
his track; it had been a sense of gratitude that, 
In some way, emanated from a small untended 
grave in Mombasa, that had kept her to him, 
until the ability to keep her eyes closed to his 
double dealings, her ears deaf to his 
become as second nature to her; for 
first met Matilde when, 
anger, she had run 
carrying in her arms the 
brutality had maimed. 

The early part of Matilde’s life 
blurred memory. She had centred her whole 
being in the child that had been born to her 
after two tortured years of married life. She 

a brute. No one had troubled to 


abuse, had 
Luck had 
with fear and 
into his camp one night, 
child that a 


wild 


man’s 










a 


was a very 





had married 


tell her very much what that might mean. 
One of sixteen, in the small, rambling farm 
that her father had owned on the outskirts of 
Johannesburg, her parents had been glad 


aes ; 
fnough for Matilde to marry anyone. So the 
brute had taken Matilde to his own home, and 
in two years she had learnt all that it is pos- 
sible f 

“vie lor a woman to know of misery and shame 
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and tears. Then the child had come, and a 
sudden unexpected glory had flooded Matilde’s 
heart. She had not dreamt that such. wonder- 
ful happiness could have been lying in wait for 
her behind the agony of birth. And if with 
the joy went a nameless haunting sense of fear, 
that only served to make the child more precious 
in her eyes, for the man, it seemed, hated the 
child. He lay in wait for it, to trip up its 
stumbling little feet; he would tease and be- 
wilder it, and mock it with coarse laughter. 

As much as she could, Matilde kept the child 
from the man, but sometimes a perverse desire 
to torment would make him hunt it out and 
** play with it,’? as he described it. It was in 
one of these moments of brutalized fun that the 
man broke the child’s arm, and broke, at the 
same time, the last strand of Matilde’s endur- 
That night, taking nothing with her save 
the small living bundle that moaned and winced 
as she carried it, Matilde left the home that 
had been hers for four misery haunted years. 
She went out into the dark. At the back of her 
mind it was death that she thought of looking 
for, but the mother-instinct, which at all costs 
preserves the life of the child, was strong in her 
heart. When she saw the lights of Luck’s cara- 
van, touring the wilds as usual in quest of dis- 
reputable adventure, when she stumbled in and 
thrust her burden into his surprised hands, it 
was life she looked for. Life that should in 
some mysterious way prove kind and gentle to 
the child she loved ! 

Strangely enough, the child did touch some 
unexpected chord of gentleness in Luck’s nature. 
Debased in himself, without any sense of moral 
conduct or right thinking, he yet waxed righte- 
ously, enraged at the pain so wilfully inflicted 


ance. 


on a child. His hands were tender as he 
touched and nursed; his face altogether dif- 
ferent from the face of Mr. Luck, adventurer 


and trouble sower wherever he went. In a fit 
of generosity he threw open the shelter of his 
personality to the woman and the child. 

““You shall come with me,’’ he said. “I 
want someone to look after my domestic ménage. 
You look a capable woman, and I gather you 
don’t want to go back to your husband.” 
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THE QUIVER 


Her whole being shivered and shrank from 
the thought. She stayed on with Luck, and 
though within the first few days her eyes were 
cruelly opened to the man’s nature, the grati- 
tude in her heart never waned; for Luck was 
consistently kind to the small damaged thing 
that crept about their tent; that played with 
empty bottles for want of better playthings; 
that laughed so rarely in its play. Never, so 
Luck told Matilde with heart-breaking frank- 
cowed and 
patient a child as Matilde’s. One could see 
that it had supped of sorrow before it was bor 
one could see, too, that death must very s 
claim it, but while it lived 
his lights, gave it a g ] 
at least to laugh and not to | 
sound of a man’s feet. At I 
months it could run to meet him and hold out 
small wizened arms to be lifted on to his 
shoulder and sit there, crowing and chuckling. 
Is it so very wonderful that gratitude flamed in 
Matilde’s heart? Of the husband she had left 
she heard no word. Apparently he had not 
sought her, or if he had sought he had found 
no trace. 

At the end, after six months of travel, when 
they had reached the outskirts of Mombasa 
and Luck was talking of sending the little 
blighter home to England so as to give it a 





ness, had he seen so miserable, so 


] 
] 








better chance, the child died, slipping quietly 
and peacefully from life, lying on Matilde’s lap 
small hands clinging to Luck’s hands. 

If he left her she cried. Afterwards, in the 
bitter days that followed, while Luck taught 
humiliation to Matilde, she could always re 
member those small hands that clung, the littl 


wailing cry that showed the child’ for 
Luck, and all that night he sat besi« er 
growing impatient, quite forgetful hose 
few hours, of self. That, too, Ma m- 





bered. These two things had held her to Luck 
for twelve weary years. Luck had not remen 
bered. He was in the habit of thinkin that 
Matilde stayed with him because she 








He would often let her see quite plainly 
that was what he thought, and she never n- 
tradicted him. Body and soul, brain and 
hands, she was his, held to him by the memor 
f a baby’s love 

But now that th was, in a ser paid, 
it swept over Matilde how repugnant that 
bondage had in very truth been. She was free 
now, she thought, standing in the open door of 
th amp ing it across the ntry t 


where Zidoki’s hill stood. Free, an 


i 
world were open to her again. 








She went presently int the camp to 
tell Mr 5 of her de n She very 
much wished she « 1 per le M Sutley t 
go back to he h band Not that M el! 1 
any brief for husband r the sacredne f th 
marriage tic How should she? Only she felt 
that behind Mrs. Sutley’s broken marria tiie 

ld lie none the tragedy that had lain 
behind he wh lea still ame A t f 
girl, leaving he face ul ured, and Matild 


during her married life, had learnt wh 
come to the end of tears and have left i: 
place the agony which eats into the heart. 0; 


gets wise in sorrow when one has s 
the selfsame dish for sixteen years. ‘1 
been as yet no searing sorrow in Nir 
Matilde would have been quick t 

the signs. The girl was still safely 
behind the armour of self—the armour 


perforce, lay aside when we love, s 


gether Matilde very much doubted the 








at iti 


+t} 








or the necessity for Mrs. Sutley’s mov 
half hoped that the unpleasant incident tl 
which the girl had | i help 
the foolishness it of her. tra 
fastest who travels alone.”? Matilde wa 
anxious to travel as fast and as far as s] 
from the old life that had been hers. S 
that the responsibility of piloting Mrs. 
t l hart Tat Ww Id h 

n but if it had t ( 
be, 





stinate as well as 





& th 





** IT can’t go back,’’ was her cry, and she s 


it as though she fought against some t 
that would have led her to give way 
d nd, indeed, Ninon was fightir 











battle against If for the ike of 
wanted to go back to Dick. She was 
shaken from the horrors she had s 
fear she had passed through, and the 
her seemed very colour] _ very 

f Di 3] with the 

f Rachel being in } 
all that she longed to own With | 
in her, she became pure woman, all 
laid aside. Rach ind Dick would 
dren, and the jea of the th 
her mind. All th he could stop if 
if sh t him now and 

suse ¢ when the er I 

flower t r fa 2nd 
met mine, y are mine, f 
Oh, there would be no need, she kr 





1c ¢ tal I I 
him well en h to know 
waver from that. And t, and yet 
lines of Rachel’s letté hone out t 
eyes. **] will wait for 4 till Et 
nust be titl the ° D t A 
giving Ninon only the husk of his lif 
for Rachel tl t ning flowe1 
Ah, no! She ld tt t 
the v-found worship in her } t 
to keep Dick’s manhood right 
h ild re it would be if | 
with Rachel by hi | the f 
ised the exoti c i veal 
glimps 1 it on | 1 that 
fashioned flower v e D I 1 f 
to her of lov She, w la 
faced the truth at t tl beaut 
id always | 1 beaut 11 
t p - oa 2 Da > iw 
bitterly in this 1 t of f-abne 


Rachel, perhavs, might have seen her 
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content always to appeal to that, was it animal, 
side of man, that can be stirred by the scent of 
flowers, swayed by the fragrance of a woman’s 
hair, the rapture of her lips. And for the first 
time in her existence she threw away thes: 
weapons. She did not want to hold Dick thus. 
The thought hurt her. She wanted to go right 
out of his life and hide, so that he might not 
be tempted, so that he might stay true to his 
own self, that straightforward, honest self that 
she had learned to love. 

So that to all Matilde’s arguments, her wise 
advice, Ninon turned a seemingly deaf car. 
Nor did she attempt in any way to describe her 
reascns for so doing. Like most people who 
have earned for themselves, through the art of 
posing, 4 reputation of utter selfishness, Ninon 
was a little ashamed to show herself in any way 
different. 

* I couldn’t go back,’’ was all she could say. 
For the rest she was very willing to do what- 
ever Matilde thought best. Since Matilde knew 
of some people who had a plantation a short 
distance out from Mombasa, it seemed as well 
to go there as anywhere. 

“ We will pay for our board and lodging,”’’ 
Matilde explained. ‘‘ Once before, when he had 
to go somewhere where he could not take me, 
Tom left me there. They are not the kind to 
ask questions, and no one will think of looking 
for you there.” 

No, Dick would not think of looking for her 
there. Ninon did not think he would look any- 
where. He would conclude—his ideas of her 
would lead him to conclude that she had left 
him for som man, and he d be con- 
tent to let her go. Soon, in time, from some 
: ind, she would write and say 
what you have thought, please 
divorce me quickly that I may forget as soon 
as I can my married life with you. I, who 
have no sort of use for matrimony at all.’’ 

She would write like that, something stupid 
and flippant, and then it would be Dick who 
would forget—not herself. Would she ever for- 
get? The « width of the veranda, Dick’s 
face, the moonflowers that grew along the rails ! 

It took them three days to get to the nearest 














’ 


station. They took only the native driver with 
them and just what they would need to carry 
them through. Matilde left the car in his 





charge, with instructions to bring the safari by 
low degrees down to the coast. 

‘We shall have left Mombasa before he gets 
there wi any luck,’? said Matilde. ‘** After 
that he’] to fend for himself.’’ 


‘Pay off the porters,’? she said to the man 
when you get to Mombasa, and wait there 


the master.’? 


“ 





For Luck had owned a tin shanty on the out 
skirts of Momb: station, to which he alluded 
as home, and as his headquarters. 


The small station at which they found them 
selves finally was shut up and deserted. The 
train would not pass through till midnight, and 
they had six hours to dispose of as best they 


could. Matilde made tea for the two of them, 
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and took Ninon for a stroll along the dust-laden 
road. A planter from a neighbouring farm 
drove up in an ox wagon with some produce for 
the down mail. ‘They stopped and watched him 
unload, and when he had finished he strolled 
across to them in the friendly way peculiar to a 
country where white people are few and far 
between. 

** Are you waiting for the down train? ” he 
asked. ‘‘It is a dreary job. My place is too 
far off to offer hospitality, but I know of some 
people a couple of miles from here who always 
feed me when I come down. I know they’ll be 
delighted if you would let me drive you over.” 

His eyes expressed frank curiosity, and stared 
at Ninon with evident admiration. 

** It is very good of you,’? Matilde answered, 
** but we have everything, and we are rather 
tired. I am afraid you must excuse us.” 

He would have liked to have offered to stay 
with them and share whatever they had, but 
he realized that the older woman found his 
presence very irksome, so presently he raised 
his hat and was off again, driving away in his 
wagon in a cloud of dust. 

There was no comfort for them of any sort— 
no place to rest. Ninon felt she could have 
slept anywhere, even standing up. Her eye- 
lids burnt with sleep, her limbs felt numb and 
heavy. The stationmaster, a sleek fat Indian 
with a very polite command of the English 
language, appeared presently and placed two 
chairs at their disposal. Ninon sat huddled up 
in hers, head pillowed on her arms, but Matilde 
stayed very upright, hands clasped, eves un- 
blinking. ‘Towards the end of their wait Ninon 
stirred and woke cramped, almost into agony, 
to find the other woman still wide awake and 
watchful. 

** Aren’t you dead tired, Mrs. Luck? ’”’ she 
said. “I think you are a most wonderful 
woman.”’ 

And with a little twist of her lips Matilde an- 
swered: ‘* I have got a lot to think about; for 
sixteen years I haven’t dared to think.” 

Ninon put out a quick hand and touched her. 
She was moved to sudden compassion—she, who 
had so rarely known what it was to think of 
anyone else but herself. 

**1’m so sorry for you,” she said. ‘* You 
have been through so much, lived for so many 
years with him, and then for the end to have 
come so hideously.”’ 

Matilde stirred slightly. It was as though 
she found the touch of the soft hand irksome to 
her. 

‘*T am not deserving of pity, Mrs, Sutley,’’ 
she answered. ‘I leave hate behind me, leav- 
ing Tom. Yet, if he seemed all bad to others, 
to me at least he had once shown amazing kind- 
I am remembering that in my thoughts. 
You know, Mrs. Sutley ’’—she turned to look at 
her companion—‘ twelve years ago I did as you 
have done. I left my husband, I ran away from 
home. I had a baby—you have never had one, 
so here we talk in tongues unknown to each 
other—a little girl, two years old. I took her 


ness. 
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with me. That afternoon my husband—it is 
funny, but even now that word brings a shud- 
dering to my heart—had broken the child’s arm, 
twisting it in cruel fun. He was always cruel. 
He had hurt my body so often that it gave 
him no further amusement. He wanted to hurt 
my soul, and he did it through the child. I 
had planned to kill myself and the baby, and 
instead I met Tom. It will seem impossible to 
you, but to me it is the one golden truth in his 
horribly sordid life. Tom took my little one 
and loved her, taught her to laugh and play, 
to run to him when she heard him coming. She 
died in my arms, but her hands were holding 
‘lom’s, her eyes were on his face. That is what 
I am remembering to-night.”* 

I see,’? whispered Ninon. ‘* How terrible 
life is sometimes. Why do we let ourselves 
love? Is it only that things may hurt us? ” 

**T don’t know very much about love,” an 
swered Matilde dryly. ‘*‘ Baby was the only 
living thing I have ever had occasion to love, 
and the mother instinct is common, isn’t it, to 
all animals? ”’ 

She stood up. “‘ The train should be in soon,”’ 
she said. “I am not a philosopher, Mrs. 
Sutley. I can’t preach wisdom to you, but out 
of my bitter knowledge I can tell you this much, 
life without love, without the giving up of 
things for love’s sake, is useless, hopeless. Some- 
times, when I held baby in my arms, I knew 
what it was to be happy. I had never known 
it before, I have not known it since she went 
out of my life that twelve vears ago. It is better 
to love a dog than it is to love only yourself.’’ 

She moved forward and a far-away rumble 
spoke of the approach of the train. Lights 
flashed to life along the deserted station, the 
stationmaster hurried out and_ shouted 
slumbering forms to life. Their friend of earlier 
in the afternoon was back, superintending the 
disposal of his things. 

Ninon stood in the shadows behind Matilde 
and watched the train coming to a standstill. 
It had come thundering to them out of the dark- 
ness, its front lights flaring, the smoke alive 
with sparks that danced and fell in to the dark 
ness like a display of fireworks, but, now that 
it was at a standstill, it showed like 
shadow, 





some 


ome giant 
dark, dimly outlined, and for the most 
part silent. 

Matilde walked along peering at the different 
tickets over the carriage “We'll get 


doors. 9 
into a ‘ ladies only,’ 


’* she said. ‘* It is mor 
likely to be empty than any of the others.’’ 
She found what she sought, and the station 
master fussed up, throwing the door open. 
** There is no information of any lady 
senger being within,’’ he said. 
you two ladies will be glad.’’ 
Matilde felt Ninon push past her, clamber 
into the carriage, heard her say to the station 
master, **‘ No, no. Leave the lights. We would 
rather have it dark,’ which seemed an extra- 
ordinary statement. Then she climbed in her- 


pas 
** Doubtless 


self and closed the door. 
**What is the matter? ”’ she said. 


She knew 
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that the girl was sitting close beside her, hands 
tight clenched, though she could not see her. 
‘** What has happened? ” 


‘It is my husband,’? whispered 
‘‘ He is in the next carriage. I saw him just 
as you opened the door. He had his head out 
of the window, the light from the station lamp 
was right on him. He seemed to stare straight 
at me.”’ : 

“Well, he can’t have seen you,” declared 
Matilde philosophically, ‘* and we get out before 
daybreak to-morrow night, this side of Mom. 
basa. I think you are fairly safe 
not stir out of here. 
you. 


Ninon. 


- You need 
I'll bring your meals t 
You can be an invalid.” 

The train grunted and lurched forward, mad 
up its mind to start, and rattled out of the 
station. Blackness surrounded them again— 
broken, cut into, by the falling, dancing sparks 
from the wood fires of the engine. Matilde stood 
up and switched the lights on, turning to look 
at her companion. 

** Cheer up,’? she said. ‘* Obviously he is 
looking for you, but he isn’t likely to find you 
in the place where you and I are going.” 

But Ninon sat still, her face buried in her 
hands. Her whole being was shaking with the 
wild longing that had come to her when she 
had seen Dick’s face. She had wanted to run 
to him, to catch at his hands and feel him draw 
her near. It was so much the easiest way, even 
if in so doing she robbed him of Rachel and all 
that Rachel might mean. 


CHAPTER XVII 
Dead Dreams 


* Down in the silence where our dead dream 
lie 
Ps found this son f you, 
Found it and sang tt to the earth and sky, 
So’dear it seemed, and true. 
But you stay silent you have never heard 
, me 
z AE SOn 1 made for you. 


ACHEL had been on the front veranda 


potting out ferns. She was very methodi- 
cal in all her life, Rachel. Even to-day, 
when most girls would have idled and dreamt 
through the long sun-laden hours that had come 


after a night spent of dreaming of Dick, and 
their love for each other, she had moved about 
her work as usual: cutting out a dress for her- 
making cakes; singing all the while ina 


undertone that told of 





happiness as a 
bird’s song does at mating time And now she 
was potting out the ferns, very grave and in 
tent, a big apron hiding her childish figure, her 
soft brown hair more plaited than 
usual, and if from time to time she would kneel 
up among her work and let her 
search the road along which Dick would come, 
that was only natural even to the most demure 
Dick would come to her 
to-day, and they would hold hands and look into 





demurely 


brown eyes 


f maidens. For surely 


each other’s eyes, and he would say, perhaps, 
79 


** I have had your lett 
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**Ninon has gone,’ she heard him 
Say. ‘She has left me'’’—p. 1014 
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It was strange that, with all her purity, all 
her sweet reasonableness, Rachel found no 
stumbling block to her happiness in Dick’s 
marriage. It was as though the avowal of her 
own love swept Ninon right out of their lives, 
and because of the virginal calmness of her 
thoughts, she looked for nothing beyond the 
fact that she and Dick loved each other, and 
that their love was no longer secret between 
them. 

Of their future, of the difficulties that might 
be in their way, of the unpleasantness which 
the world associates with the name of a young 
girl in love with a married man, she thought 
not at all. In all her placid, well-guarded life, 
none of these things had come her way. It was 
quite impossible for her to connect the idea of 
sin in any way with her love for Dick. 

So presently, out of the sunshine, as she had 
known he would come, Dick arrived, jumping 
out of his motor-car, almost before it had 
stopped, stumbling up the steps to her, holding 
out his hands, his face all ravaged by some 
agony that his soul had just gone through, and, 
with the song dead in her throat, stiffened to 
sudden fear, Rachel swayed to her feet to face 
him. 

“ Dick,’’ 
matter? Oh, 
happened? ”’ 

She pulled him a little forward in her sharp 
anxiety, and he sat down heavily in the chair 
that was standing near, scarce noticing that he 
left her standing, loosening her hands, cover- 
ing his eyes with his own. 

** Ninon has gone,”’ she heard him say. ‘* She 
has left me. My God, and I—~—” 

A strange harsh sound broke from him, his 
bowed shoulders shook. He was crying, the 
great agonized sobs of a man who has too long 
ago unlearnt the comfort of soft tears. 

Rachel stood in front of him, her small hands 
twisted together. The colour had left her face, 
the song had, once and for all, left her heart. 
She was facing truth as she stood there, a truth 
that rent and tore her beautiful, sweet dream 
to pieces, and, alas, that truth should bring with 
it a certain sense of shame. Every nerve in her 
body throbbed to the shame of her remembered 
words. She had given love unasked, unwanted. 
She had not been content to dream Jove, she had 
forced it into hard, cold words. All her life 
those words would remain to sting and taunt 
her. 

And then something, the mother heart in her 
that had always awake where Dick was 
concerned, thawed through the stiffness of her 
own agony. She knelt by Dick and put those 
hands of hers about him again. 

** Hush, Dick, hush!” she 


she 


whispered. “‘What is the 
my dear, my dear, what has 


been 


said, soft cheek 


pressed against his shoulders. ‘*I did not 
know you loved her, dear, but now that I do 
know, of course, it alters everything. You 
mustn’t think about me, Dick. You mustn’t 
worry. I—well, I dare say I made a mistake, 
just fancied myself into saying all I did. I’m 
very young, Dick.’? Her voice broke a littl 


Yemembered, the memory burnt. 
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she held closer to him. ‘* Things don’t really 
hurt for long when one is young. You mustn’t 
worry about me.’’ 

He raised dazed eyes and stared at her. He 
had forgotten; he had not thought of her at all. 
In the tumult of his own pain he had never 
even wondered whether he did right or wrong 
to come to her for comfort, but now that he 
He sat stupid 
and silent, not daring to meet her eyes again. 

**You must tell me about things,’’ Rachel 
went on. She slid to the floor at his feet and 
sat there, holding his hand in hers. ‘ There is 
no one here to disturb us. Mother and 
have gone over to the Wilkinsons for tea. Tell 
me, Dick dear. Forget my silliness of yester 
day. Let us just be good pals again. Y 
have always brought me all your troubles 
haven’t you? ” 

** Always,’’ he agreed harshly. “I have 
been an awful cur to you, Rachel. Why tr 
and gloss over the truth? God knows I hate 
myself quite bitterly enough to realize it.’ 

** Ah, but no,”’ she answered softly. ‘* If you 
say those kind of things you blame me toc 
Let’s forget it, Dick, or think of me as a silly 
child who blew a great large soap bubble out 
of dreams and tried to call it love.” 

She did not cry at all as she sat there look 
ing down the road out of which she had seen 
him coming to her from the sunlight, but ther 
was something in her eyes sadder than any 
tears. It was as well Dick could not see them 

‘** Bubbles,”’ he repeated. Despite his disgust 
of himself he could not resist her sympathy, the 
longing to gain hope from some source was t 
strong in him. ‘It is I who have 
bubbles, Rachel. Stupid, harmful bubbles of 
green jealousy, of blind righteousness. Oh 
yes, I thought I loved, but I made all sorts of 


dad 





blow: 


stipulations. For this J shall love you, I said; 
for this despise, condemn. Oh, my God 
Rachel, does love do that kind of thing? Does 


it criticize and weigh and dissect and halance? 
I can see now what an insult was the !ove | 
offered her.’ 

*©T think she would have unde 
much you loved her, wanting the best from 
her,”? said Rachel. 

“But what if she gave me the best?” he 


stormed on. ‘* Pure gold, and I looked at 

from every side and weighed it and decided i 
sheer blindness of self-will that it was brass 
and flung it back at her. How about that? 


Can love live if you kill it? 
me, and I believe she does.’’ 
Rachel shook her head, 
tragic seemed to say: ‘* You 
Dick. It would be better for me if you could. 
Aloud she said quietly, looking up into hi 
haggard, tear-stormed face, ‘* You must tell m¢ 
some more, Dick, before 1 can understand pt 


She ought to hat 


perly. Before I can seem to help.”’ 

So he told her, haltingly, badly. Told her « 
his first thoughts of Ninon; showed, even wih 
his words most strove to hide it, how love had 
first flamed in his heart; how all his manh 


her eyes grave and 
cannot kill love, 
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had knelt down in worship of the girl’s beauty, 
so carelessly, so freely given. He spoke of his 
jealousies, his doubts, his fears. ‘* But I would 
have gone to the end of the earth for her,” he said. 
“That isn’t just words—it’s true. I told her 
that last night. ‘1 don’t mind what the truth 
is I said, ‘ I don’t want to know it. You are 
too strong for me. I love you, that is enough.’ ”’ 

“That must have hurt her,’’ said Rachel. 
“ They were cruel words to use, Dick.’’ 

She seemed on a sudden to see Ninon’s pain. 
If one loved a man, if one Joved even love, how 
bitter it would be to know that he chose to blind 
his eves, not wishing to see you as you really 
were. Love's first instinctive desire is to be 
seen and known. 

Dick stirred restlessly. ‘‘ I was mad,’? he 
said. ‘* Everything helped to madden me last 
night. Do you understand now, Rachel, what I 
mean when I say I took her gold and let her 
see 1 thought it brass? Oh, little Rachel, little 
Rachel, what can you understand of these 
things! What a cur I am to sit and let you 
listen | ”’ 

‘“ But, indeed, I understand,’’ she answered, 
“and because of my silly dream I have a right 
to hear, Dick. And after that, what hap- 
pened ? = 

“Tt seemed as though she loved me,”’ said 
Dick slowly. ‘*‘ Whatever happens, T thought, 
Fate cannot rob me of this memory. ‘To-day it 
is like a heap of ashes in my heart. I had to 
go into Zadaka this morning early. I left her 


asleep. When I came back she had gone. 
There was only this letter for me. It lay with 
my English mail on the table. There was a 
letter from my sister, a letter telling me that 


she had found out that all my doubts and 
jealousies and fears had been founded on the 
lies of a drunkard. This letter and that! It 
seems as though even God were mocking at my 
high ideas of right and wrong.” 

Rachel tcok Ninon’s letter. ‘The pink paper, 
the artificial scent. annoyed her, as it had been 
intended to annoy Dick. It was not in those 
ways that she would have shown her pain. She 
tried to forget all memory of Ninon as she read, 
for, in remembering the other girl, she realized 
how quite incapable she was of understanding 
her. Here, anyway, was a flippant enough 
letter to fling at a man’s soul. ‘“ A fool there 
was, and he made his prayer.’? Rachel knew 
the poem at least, meaning had 
remained obscure t 


even if its 

Dick. 

“We called her the woman who didn’t care, 
Sut the fool he called her his lady fair.” 


Yet it seemed as though the “ lady fair’ had 
Wished to save h fool from the fate that had 
overtaken the one in the poem. ‘** So some of 
him lived, but the most of him died.” Was not 


that how the poem ended? Rachel folded up 
the letter and slipped it back into Dick’s hand. 
; “*T think,’’ she said slowly, “ that she must 
have seen and understood vour doubts, Dick, 
and perhaps she loved you enough not t 
wish——”’ : 


NINON 


“Do you see any signs of her loving me in 
that letter? ” Dick broke in. ‘‘ I’d follow to 
the ends of the world if I did. She couldn’t 
hide from me. In time I must find her—if she« 
loves me,”? 

Rachel stood up quickly, a little flush had 
risen to her cheeks, her eyes seemed bright and 
strained. He was asking too much from her. 
Had he altogether forgotten the letter she had 
sent him that morning? 

“Oh, how do I know! ”’ she said. ‘*‘ How 
could I know? What has there ever been in 
common between us that I should know how she 
would choose to show her love? I have never 
thought that she was capable of caring for 
anyone but herself, yet just now it seemed to 
me for a second possible that she had left you 
in the end because she loved you.’’ 

** But why?” asked Dick. ‘‘ Why, in the 
name of heaven? What harm could her love, for 
which I have starved all these months, do to 
me?’ 

She turned to look at him. So much a boy 
he seemed at the moment, so young, in the face 
of the age that had come to her through sorrow; 
that her quick feeling of anger at his indiffer- 
ence faded away. 

** Love teaches first of all unselfishness, ! 
think,’? she said. ‘* I don’t think the Goddess 
Circe ever loved any among all the men who 
came to worship her. If she had, she would not 
have wanted him to drink the wine that would 
turn him into a beast at her feet. I can’t make 
what I mean any clearer, Dick, but that is what 
her letter makes me glimpse at.’’? She came 
back to him. ‘* You will go after her,’’ she 
‘* She cannot have gone far. She had, 
you see, no means of going.”’ 

“There was a motor-bike, or something,’’ 
Dick told her, ‘* just after she had left the 
house. The servants said they thought it must 
have been the Kabaka’s, but that is, of course, 
absurd.” 

** Yes,’? she agreed. ‘* It can’t have been 
his, but someone must have met her, perhaps 
given her a lift in to Zadaka.”’ 

**One doesn’t want to go about asking the 
whole district,’? Dick argued. 

** No, of course not,’’ admitted Rachel. ‘* You 
couldn’t do that.’’ She looked at the watch on 
her wrist. ‘** You have missed this week’s 
mail,’? she said. ‘‘ Your wife has probably 
gone by that to Mombasa. You must wait till 
next week. Let it be here; mother and father 
will understand and sympathize. 
Monday you can run into Zadaka, catch the 
mail, follow her down to the coast. She must 
have it in her mind to go home. Where else 
could she go? ” 


, 


said, 


Then on 


‘“*'Three days of doing nothing,’’ said Dick. 
*©T shall go mad. I can’t stay here, anyway. 
I must go back to the house. She may change 
her mind, come back to me. Perhaps it is all 
some sort of hideous joke.”’ 

Rachel put her hand on his arm. The woman- 
hood that had in her taken the blow silent and 
standing called out to his manhood to do like- 
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THE QUIVER 


wise. 





She could not bear to see him so shaken, 
so little of himself. 

** Dick, dear Dick,’’ she said. ‘* Shake your- 
self awake. It’s no use making a noise when 
things hurt you. It’s still less use building up 
pretence and hiding behind it. You 
know it isn’t a joke. You know that to-night 
at least she will not come back. I think it is 
because there is so much hope in your heart 
that you let yourself appear so desperate. When 
hope is quite gone we stand up and take things 
quietly.’’ 

He looked 
horribly 


a silly 


down at her. He felt suddenly 
ashamed of himself. There was a 
look in her eyes that had changed .er suddenly 
from a child to a woman. It was his fault that 
she had learnt to look like that. 

** Rachel,”” he said quickly, and his hand 
closed over hers, “what a brute I am. My 
dear, will you ever forgive me? Shall I ever 
be able to forgive myself? I'll go now. I’ve no 
more right to stay with you than a man has to 
stav in some garden whose flowers his feet have 
wilfully destroyed. And I'll remember what 

said. I'll try not to make you ashamed 

again.”? , 

** And my 
Rachel. 


ag 


you’ve 
of me 
flowers aren’t all dead,” said 
She could smile at him while she 
want you to remember 


said 
that as well, 
he had gone she knelt down to her 
rain, scarce seeing what she did. For 
the there now, blinding her 
scarring her face as they fell. Tears which no 
one must see, of which no one must know, which 
she must dry before her mother and father got 

could face them, a little grave 
perhaps, but not otherwise perturbed, and tell 
them of what had happened to Dick. 





eyes, 


back, so that she 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Remorse 


1 have sotled my love, dragged t 
T he heart taal / 1 ved é ut c ula nol trust.’ 





[ Nairobi, after 


1ight in the 


an afternoon and a ] 
train, Dick stretched his 
1 limbs and climbed out of 





carria iey had breakfasted earlier in the 
morning at a smaller station up the line, but at 
Nairobi the train was to stop for at least an 
our, and Dick had decided he w 1 take a 
car and go up to the var is hotel iw laps 
N n had broken her journey here In fact, 
this morning he felt ridiculously | ed up b 
hop is though he might at any moment meet 
N n i 1 ¢ rything be explained betwe n 
them 

There was a little crowd of officials in uni- 


form standing at the iation entrance, and one 
of them spoke to him a he 
called Harmsworth, in the 
knew slightly. 

Morning, Sutley,’’ Harmsworth 


Come down on this train? ”’ 


“ 








“Yes,” Dick answered. ‘ Not staying. 
though. Just want to dash up to the New 
Stanley and see if someone I know is stay 
there.’’ 


The man drew him a little aside. ‘ Won't 
detain you,’’ he said, ‘* but } | 
Zidoki’s been murdered? Fancy they suspect 
Luck. We’ve orders to search the tr; 
way, for Mrs. Luck and someone ac 
her.” 

“Good heavens!” said Dick. He felt a little 
startled. He had seen Mrs. Luck at the break. 
fast station. She had even nodded to him from 
a distance, ‘* What a horrible thing.’ 


have you heard 


train, any. 


mpanying 


“© Yes,’? Harmsworth nodded. ‘“ Sounds 
rotten. Seen anything of them on the train? 
Dick hesitated. He hated to be the person to 


give Mrs. Luck away. A ridiculous sentiment 
for in ten minutes everyone would know she was 
on the train. 

** Yes,” he admitted finally. 
morning, but she is by 
anyone with her.” 

*“Qur wire says two 
probably Luck in disg 


* Saw her this 
herself. Didn't see 
ladies, one of ther 
guise,’’ the other answ 

** Must get down to it, I but it y 
rotten job arresting white people in a black 
man’s country.” 

Dick left him and hurried on his que 
a motor to drive up the 
Nairobi. The town 
unkempt, like a woman trailing he 
dust. All the best residential houses 
fully tended gardens, are up on the hill 
the town itself, the shops and hotels and offi 
are down on the dusty water-laden 
neither of the hotels was there any trac 
Ninon. No one, it seemed, had arrived fr 
Zadaka by yesterday’s mail. Dick drove I 
to the station, angry with himself for the h 
that had so foolishly flooded his being. H 
had forgotten Harmsw I 
he been on his search, but as he was getting 
into his carriage he aw the 
bering, stepped out again to ask. 

** Well,”? he said, 
worth? ”’ 

The other nodded. 
added. ‘* The woman 
she’d got with her. You can’t 
as a beautiful young thing 


wide dusty streets 


straggles al 











rth’s news 





imagine I 
disguising himself 
of twenty-one or S¢ 
“ Not exactly,” 
they say—anything 
“ Not much,’? Harmsworth told him, and fr 


Dick admitted. ‘ What d 


>» 


somewhere alon 


long the platform the guard's 

whistle blew, shrill and imperative. But | 
f ’ } yr that 

gathered from the younger one’s behaviour that 
} forward 

they at least know h F loppe wal 





in a faint. Well, so long, Sutley.” 


: 1 . 1 hrnst his 
Dick climbed into his carriage and thrust 1 





head out of the window. 

‘““ What are you doing with them? ”’ he 
as the train started to move; and_ th 
answered him in a shout 

“ Have wired to Rolands. Expect him dows 


by next mail.”’ 
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“There was a little crowd of officials standing at 
the station entrance, and one of them spoke to Dick” 


The train hurried along through those great 
wide plains that surround the capital of East 
Africa. Away in the distance, grave and 
majestic, the snows of Kilimanjaro lifted their 
whiteness against a steel-blue sky; zebra in 
herds galloped across the plain ; buck and large- 
eyed deer leapt to their feet and bounded away 
at the train’s approach. Now and again, larger 
game were visible, standing outlined against 
the horizon to stare at this intruder into their 
domain, but Dick noticed none of these things. 
He lay back in his corner of the carriage, his 
eyes half closed, and the thoughts’ raced through 
his mind. Ninon and Rachel, Rachel and 
Ninon, for now his conscience was busy. How 
hopelessly he had failed in his attitude towards 
both of them; for he realized now how much he 
had relied on Rachel’s company to ease the hurt 
of his longing for Ninon’s love. Why had he 
not been content to trust his love for Ninon? 
There had been something rather small in the 
attitude of distrust with which he had, from 
the first, viewed his delight in her. And yet 
he had not meant it to be small and mean. He 
Temembered his own agony of soul that night 
on Hampstead Heath. Had the foundation of 
it all been jealousy? Had all his mind’s tor- 
ment come from the fact that he could not bear 
to think of those other men at whom her eyes 
had smiled, who had tasted the perfume of her 
hair, the fragrance of her kisses? Was man’s 
desire for purity, then, all rooted in the jealousy 
that could peer with such hideousness from be 
hind the fairest dream of bliss? He was in no 
Mind to answer. Before these two women, 
whose faces floated before his half-closed ey es, he 
felt very humble. ‘ 
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It was in no sense a pleasant journey. All 
through the night his thoughts went backwards 
and forwards across the same memories. He 
slept hardly at all. When the train ran into 
Mombasa station at last he was glad to get out 
and shake the dust of the journey off him and 
hurry forth on his quest again. 

Mombasa, so far as European habitation goes, 
is not a big place. The two hotels stand almost 
face to face in the long road that runs between 
the docks and the railway station. In neither 
was there any trace of Ninon. She might, 
quite conceivably, be travelling under another 
name. He haunted the precincts of the hotels 
and watched for her. Started his meal at the 
Metropole, only to leave it half-way through 
and dash over to the Manor House in case she 
might be there. A visit down to the shipping 
company brought him no nearer knowledge be- 
yond assuring him that Ninon could not have 
sailed. No passenger boat had left or come in 
during the last week. ‘There was one due, how- 
ever, in two days’ time, and she was to take 
away with her nearly 350 first- and second-class 
passengers. The last berth had been booked 
by wire from Nairobi. There wasn’t a corner 
left for anyone else. 

Perhaps that wire had been from Ninon. 
On the day the passengers were to embark 
Dick was down at the customs house almost 
before daylight. All day he stayed there, star- 
ing at the passengers as they arrived—moving 
from the quay where the boats loaded to the 
customs gate where the motor-cars stopped. She 
could not have escaped his eager, hunting eyes, 
yet he tortured himself by thinking that she had 
slipped past him some way or other; that she 














THE QUIVER 


She could not bear to see him so shaken, 
so little of himself. 

** Dick, dear Dick,’’? she said. ‘‘ Shake your- 
self awake. t’s no use making a noise when 
things hurt you. It’s still less use building up 
a silly pretence and hiding behind it. You 
know it isn’t a joke. You know that to-night 
at least she will not come back. I think it is 
because there is so much hope in your heart 
that you let yourself appear so desperate. When 
hope is quite gone we stand up and take things 





Wise. 


quietly.’ 

He looked down at her. He felt suddenly 
horribly ashamed of himself. There was a 
look in her eyes that had changed .er suddenly 
from a child to a woman. It was his fault that 
she had learnt to look like that. 


** Rachel,” he said quickly, and his hand 


losed over hers, “what a brute I am. My 
dear, will you ever forgive me? Shall I ever 
be able to forgive myself? I’ll go now. I’ve no 


more right to stay with you than a man has to 
stay in some garden whose flowers his feet have 
wilfully destroyed. And I'll remember what 
you’ve said. Ill try not to make you ashamed 


of me again.”’ 





*“ And my flowers aren’t all dead,’ said 
Rachel. She could smile at him while she said 
it. “LT want you to remember that as well, 
Dick.”’ 

Yet after he had gone she knelt down to her 
work again, scarce seeing what she did. For 
the tears were there now, blinding her eyes, 
scarring her face as they fell. Tears which no 





one must see, of which no one must know, which 
before her mother and father got 
that she could face them, a little grave 
but not otherwise perturbed, and tell 
them of what had happened to Dick, 


she must dry 
back, so 


pe rhaps, 
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Remorse 
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. Nairobi, r an afternoon and a long 
night in the train, Dick stretched his 
cramped limbs and climbed out of his 
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Nairobi the train 


was to st p for at least an 
hour, and Dick had decided he would take a 
car and go up to the various hotels. Perhaps 
Ninon had broken her journey here. In fact, 
this morning he felt ridiculously buoved up by 
hope, as though he might at any moment meet 
Ninon and ¢ rything be explained between 
the 
There was a little crowd of officials in uni- 
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though. 
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dash up to the New 
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there.’’ 

The man drew him a little aside. ‘ Won't 
detain you,” he said, ‘* but have you heard 
Zidoki’s been murdered? Fancy they suspect 


Luck. We’ve orders to search the train, am 
way, for Mrs. Luck and someone accompanying 
her.”® , 

“Good heavens!” 
startled. He had 
fast station. She had even nodded to him from 
a distance, ‘* What a horrible thing.” 

wae Harmsworth nodded. “ Sound 
rotten. Seen anything of them on the train?’ 

Dick hesitated. He hated to be the person to 
give Mrs. Luck away. A ridiculous sentiment 
for in ten minutes everyone would know she was 
on the train. 

** Yes,” he admitted 
morning, but she is by 
anyone with her.”’ 

** Our wire two ladies, 
probably Luck in disguise,’’ the other answ 
** Must get down to it, I suppose, 
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man’s country.”’ 
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“There was a little crowd of officials standing at 
the station entrance, and one of them spoke to Dick” 


The train hurried along through those great 
wide plains that surround the capital of East 
Africa. Away in the distance, grave and 
majestic, the snows of Kilimanjaro lifted their 
whiteness against a steel-blue sky; zebra in 
herds galloped across the plain; buck and large 
eyed deer leapt to their feet and bounded away 
at the train’s approach. Now and again, larger 
game were visible, standing outlined against 
the horizon to stare at this intruder into their 
domain, but Dick noticed none of these things. 
He lay back in his corner of the carriage, his 
eyes half closed, and the thoughts’ raced through 
his mind. Ninon and Rachel, Rachel and 
Ninon, for now his conscience was busy. How 
hopelessly he had failed in his attitude towards 
both of them; for he realized now how much he 
had relied on Rachel’s company to ease the hurt 
of his longing for Ninon’s love. Why had he 
not been content to trust his love for Ninon? 
There had been something rather small in the 
attitude of distrust with which he had, from 
the first, viewed his delight in her. And yet 
he had not meant it to be small and mean. He 
remembered his own agony of soul that night 
on Hampstead Heath. Had the foundation of 
it all been jealousy? Had all his mind’s tor- 
ment come from the fact that he could not bear 
to think of those other men at whom her eyes 
had smiled, who had tasted the perfume of her 
hair, the fragrance of her kisses? Was man’s 
desire for purity, then, all rooted in the jealousy 
that could peer with such hideousness from be- 
hind the fairest dream of bliss? He was in no 
Mind to answer. Before these two women, 
whose faces floated before his half-closed eyes, he 
felt very humble. : 
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It was in no sense a pleasant journey. All 
through the night his thoughts went backwards 
and forwards across the same memories. He 
slept hardly at all. When the train ran into 
Mombasa station at last he was glad to get out 
and shake the dust of the journey off him and 
hurry forth on his quest again. 

Mombasa, so far as European habitation goes, 
is not a big place. The two hotels stand almost 
face to face in the long road that runs between 
the docks and the railway station. In neither 
was there any trace of Ninon. She might, 
quite conceivably, be travelling under another 
name. He haunted the precincts of the hotels 
and watched for her. Started his meal at the 
Metropole, only to leave it half-way through 
and dash over to the Manor House in case she 
might be there. A visit down to the shipping 
company brought him no nearer knowledge be- 
yond assuring him that Ninon could not have 
sailed. No passenger boat had left or come in 
during the last week. There was one due, how- 
ever, in two days’ time, and she was to take 
away with her nearly 350 first- and second-class 
passengers. The last berth had been booked 
by wire from Nairobi. There wasn’t a corner 
left for anyone else. 

Perhaps that wire had been from Ninon. 
On the day the passengers were to embark 
Dick was down at the customs house almost 
before daylight. All day he stayed there, star- 
ing at the passengers as they arrived—moving 
from the quay where the boats loaded to the 
customs gate where the motor-cars stopped. She 
could not have escaped his eager, hunting eyes, 
yet he tortured himself by thinking that she had 
slipped past him some way or other; that she 
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had noticed him, for he made no attempt to dis- 
guis and, wilfully, hidden herself 





his presence, 


behind some stout passenger. Yet if she saw 
him, surely she would know, would realize why 


Aa 
he was there! She would take pity on him, 
seeing with what desperation he looked for her 
among the rest—and, indeed, he was desperate. 
It did not worry him even that people should 
turn to stare at him and whisper to each other 
as he went past. 

The last boat left the shore; the noise of the 
steamer’s shrill summons rent the air, She was 
raising her anchor, the smoke pouring from 
her funnels. The crowd on the shore waved 
handkerchiefs and hands to the voyagers who 
could really hardly see them any more, Dick 
turned away. He felt unexplainably hopeless. 
He had based all his plans on meeting Ninon 
here. Now he did not know where to look, what 
to do. It was a week since she had left him. 
It felt more like seven years. 

He went back to his hotel, and the boy 
standing in the doorway pointed out that there 
was a telegram in the rack for him, Dick 
took it down and opened it. It did not occur 
to him that it could have anything to do with 


Ninon. The apathy which follows frustrated 
hope was clouding his mind. And then the 


had to sit down 
rrectly. 


said. ‘** We 


words danced before him. Ile 


before he c them 


** Come at once,’’ the wire have 





important news for you.” 

The telegram was signed ‘* Moultray.”? The 
sending of it had been too difficult for Rachel. 
She had had to take her father into her con- 
fidence, tell him something of all that Dick had 
told her, add her own hastily acq 1 know 
ledge, and leave him to act; for she felt that 
what she had heard, what Mr. Moultray de- 
scribed in his telegram as ‘‘ important news,” 





must be a knife which would his hope of 
happiness to death, and she could not bear to 
be the one to hand the knife to him. 

Rachel had been down in Zadaka tw lays 
after Dick's visit. She had some shopping to 
do, and in the one and only European sh of 
which Zadaka boasted she met Mr. Branson, 
a neighbouring planter, ¢ loyed in bu 
himself some garet Hhe staved to grect 
I effusively. He had a pie f scandal to 
impart that was literally burning h throat 


‘ knew 
almost as m 1 as himself 

** Good mornir Miss Moultray,’’ he said 
wilh t often we meet in Zadaka.”’ 

** No,’’ admitted Rachel. ‘* To-day I had t 
come in for thin mother want 

‘© Ah,’’ said M Bran Lhe Zadaka 








and lowered his voice. 
the beautiful Mrs. 


** Have you heard that 
Sutley has been f 
asked. ‘‘ Sutley is a great 
people, isn’t he? ”’ 

Rachel felt herself blushing. 
quietly. ‘* They are 
She lifted her eyes to look straight at } 

** We did not know that Mrs. Sutley was lost.” 
she said, ‘‘ though we knew she had gone away 
for a little.’’ ‘ 

** Well, you know how news travels,’’ Branson 
smiled. Her frank lying amused _ him 
** Through the servants, I suppose. The rest 
of the story is rather tragic, unfortunately.” 

She could not let him at that; for 
Dick’s sake find out what lay behind 
his sly anxiety to tell. 

“What has happened? *? she asked. “ As 
you know so much more than I, you must tell 
me the rest, mustn’t you, Mr. Branson? ”” 

*© Oh, well, this isn’t tittle 
to his story. ‘‘ The rest may have been al 
running away from her usl 
official, Mrs. Sutley was in Zidoki’s 
when that unfortunate young man 
dered. She has been arreé 
the deed, at least.’’ He saw the horror 
leapt into her eyes. ‘* Pretty awful, isn’ 
he admitted. ‘‘ Of course, evervthing wil 
kept as quiet as p ble, since th 
woman involved, but it has got 
gated. They are holding the inves 
next week as soon as they can 
witnesses down.’’ 

*“And Mrs. Sutley?’’ asked Rachel. She 
had to force herself to speak. 

** She is here,’”? Branson nodded. “TI met 
Rolands by chance thi i 
her back from Nairobi. 
Mission until the inquiry 

It was then that Rachel gathered 


ind? ’? | 


friend of your 


SI 1 


«Vy s,”? she said 
friends of ours.”” 


great 





leave it 
she must 





ted as an access 











: T 
courage about her. 

** There must be some mistake,’’ she s 
“It is unkind, almost wicked of people t 
spread reports like that.” 

She swept out of tl hop, head hi t 
commission forgotten, and drove straig 





but in the shelter of Mrs. M 


wept out the whole story, the agony of her fears 


"ie , 
I try not to believe it. True, and it will 
Dick’s heart. Oh, mother, mother, I wisl 
could die before he has to learn what we know 
Which woke Mrs. Moultray up to the fact, 


true,’? she said. ‘* I feel it is, th 


t 
alas, too late, that her daughter might poss! 
have grown t ire for t man whom they had 
formerly selected f 1 son-in-law. 


(End of Chapter Eighteen) 
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Efficiency and 
Hustle 


T is a curious and rather amusing fact 

that England and America perpetually 

use each other as texts for their most 
effective sermons to themselves. I have not 
yet forgotten the laugh I once had over an 
editorial in a certain well-known American 
magazine for women. Beginning by ful- 
minating against the lack of manners of 
children in the United States, it went on 
to say that in England no child would dream 
of addressing his parents without using the 
respectful prefixes “Sir” or “Ma’am”! 

When we want to drive home some 
national deficiency, we make equally amaz- 
ing statements about the United States on as 
little knowledge as this editor evidently pos- 
sessed. Take the very vexed question of the 
telephone. 


The Telephone, for Instance 





We are always being told by people who 
are annoyed by the cost and other drawbacks 
of our telephone system in this country how 
very much better they work it in America. 
Business experts wax eloquent over the 
enormous amount of time, temper and money 
that is saved in the United States by the 
universality and cheapness of the ‘phone. 

Americans visiting this country tell us the 
same thing, more in sorrow than in anger. 

Like most people, I believed every word 
of it—till I went to America recently, and 
during a long visit had ample opportunity 
to test all these alluring pronouncements. 

Undoubtedly the fact that Americans have 

a telephone in every house as a matter of 
course, and a cheap and quick service (these 
points are undeniably true), does save the 
enormous amount of time, temper and money 
claimed by business experts—at any rate, in 
theory. But—— 
In the big cities it is not so bad. A fee 
for each call, as at home, keeps a certain 
check on ringing up. But I discovered the 
‘yranny of the instrument when I went to a 
small country town whi h, small 
town fashion, enjoys an unlimited 
at an incredibly low rate. 


Telephoning is the vice of the country city 


country 
service 


How are they Related : 
By 
Agnes M. Miall 


(any place boasting over two thousand in- 
habitants ranks as a city in Ohio). 

The ghastly little bell in the hall calls 
you out of bed before eight in the morning. 
It is a life-size job attending to it during 
the day, and it often wakes you from your 
first sleep at night. 

The business man may lock his office at 
five and put work out of his head. But the 
tyrant telephone with its imsistent calls 
pursues him twenty-four hours a day. It 
drags him up from his meals or follows 
him to the friend’s house where he is com- 
fortably playing biidge. And when he isn’t 
telephoning himself his family is. 


An Incredible Nuisance 


The number of calls an American house- 
hold can make and receive in a day is almost 
incredible. 

I have stayed in a house where a girl 
called up her most intimate friend regularly 
from two to five times a day, besides seeing 
her at least once during that period. This 
is the kind of programme: 

Call 1 (8.30 a.m.). Heads of conversation : 
“Didn't we last night? 
I’m going down town to get some cottage 


have a fine time 


cheese. Are you going down town?” 

Call 2 (11.30 a.m.). “Say, did I leave 
my skein of blue embroidery silk at your 
place last night? I can’t find it anywhere.” 

Call 3 (1 p.m.). “May run over this after- 
noon, but I’ll ’phone you later for certain. 
Just called up to say the afternoon 
brought that letter from Philadelphia. Yes, 
the one! VI bring it when I come over.” 

Call 4 (3 p.m.). “Dll come ove 
four o'clock. Be good till then.” This last 
theme will always stand five minutes’ banter- 
ing elucidation. 


mail 


about 


American calls are as un- 
limited in length as in number. 

Call 5 (4 p.m.). “Just putting on my hat 
to come over and see you. Don't expect me 
to stay long.” 

After which she is easily persuaded to 
remain to supper. She has heaps-more tele- 
phoning to get through, but can do it just 
as easily from her friend’s house—and does. 
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The housewife telephones all her shopping 
orders and all her invitations to 
The last is certainly a boon. Shopping by 
’phone, apparently so efficient and certainly 
a great time-saver, is a somewhat doubtful 
blessing because there is no means of pick- 
ing out the best and cheapest goods. One 
must take what the shopkeeper sends, and 
he is naturally tempted to work off doubtful 
articles on the customers not there for per- 
sonal inspection of what they buy. 

Every American child thoroughly under- 
stands the use of the telephone, and will 
ring his mother up at least once daily from 
school or elsewhere. In two days I once 
answered three calls from playmates for a 
mite of only five. 

In the United States the telephone is uni- 
versal and cheap. The operators put num- 
bers through in record time. Many hours 
are saved in many ways—sometimes 
lives may be saved—by ringing up instead 
of calling or writing. 

But the tyrant telephone gets back every 
minute—and more—in the innumerable calls 
which are entirely superfluous and irritating. 
I have come to the conclusion that we, pay- 
ing a price for every conversation, are not 
as badly off or as incapable as the reformers 
would have us believe. 





friends. 


even 


Is this Typical ? 


In the light of this telephone delusion our 
unquestioning the idea of 
great efficiency and go-aheadness associated 





acceptance of 


with the American nation is worth examin 
ing. As a time-saver and promoter of busi- 
ness the ’phone in the United States has 
nearly as many drawbacks as advantages. 
Is this true of transatlantic efficiency 
in general? And how is their well-known 
hustle related to the whole question of get- 
ting things done quickly and well? 
Efficiency and labour-saving are the great 
American slogans—and there is no nation 


fonder of, and more impressed by, catch 
phrases. The idea that industrial output 
would be increased by teetotalism (a theory 


which has proved well founded) reconciled 
many to Prohibition who began by opposing 
it. Every English has been 
brought up to believe, both by English and 
American that Yankee 


are the last word in labour-saving and scien 
tint 


housewife 


authorities, homes 
management. 

Certainly the very first thing that strike 
the British visitor in New York is the in 
number of the most 


credible ingenious 
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devices for saving human energy. 
venience 1S 


His con. 


studied in a hundred We 


unknown at home. ; ’ 
‘ 
Ingenious Devices f 


He arrives at his hotel, and finds a tele. 
phone and telephone directory in his bed. ; 
room as a matter of course. He is on ¢} 
tenth floor, but there is no need to mak 
even the quick elevater journey downstairs . 
to post letters in the hotel mail box ann | 
ing his safe arrival. 





lk rom every fi 
the building a chute descends to that 
mail box. On every floor is also a tap wi 
iced water on demand, ice water | | 
being in America one of the first necessities 
of life. 

He has not even the bother of turnin 





exudes 


the electric light in the ice water cupb 
As he opens the door it switches itself alig 
and goes out when he closes it on leaving 

The stamp machine in the lobby gives 
not merely stamps, but change if this is 
required. 

He walks out to view New York and 
not run the slightest risk of getting | 
all the streets (except in the very ol 
= section) are numbered—st 
And at ever 
intersection the numbering begins a fresh 
hundred, so that if he is at Thirtieth St 
and wants to find No. 2530 on 
avenues he I 


elementary mathematics that he must wv 


downtown” 
one way, avenues the other 


one of the 
can calculate by the 
four blocks south, when his number cannot 
fail to be discovered between Twenty-fifth 
and Twenty-sixth Streets. 

New York trattic 
very broad, but the stranger can cross 
safety if he observes the lights, like railv 
signals, on the central traffic towers at 1 
tervals all down Fifth Avenue. 

He decides to take a street car (tram) t 
point. Not his the bother 
naming his destination and finding out t! 


is dense and its stre 


some distant 


amount he has to pay. In America st 
car fares are uniform for any distal 
They vary in different towns, but 
amount, usually a nickel (24d.), is the same 


all over one city. The conductor sits 


by the entrance door, holding a 
machine which takes the wayfarer’s nick 
and automat ally record the nul iber 
fares No ticket to bother with, no 


inspectors 1 aking periodic rounds 


tainly is an easier system for both pas 
and ¢ 


Our 





mnnducto 


gets a manicure and finds 4 


visitor 
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~jt cer- 


ssenger 
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light fixed in exactly the right position, low 
over the table, so that the manicurist can 
work in the best possible position for seeing 
what she is doing. He goes to lunch, and 
finds that the hygienic-looking waitress, 
clothed in white from her head to her heels, 
gives him a service incomparably better and 
quicker than he would get in London, be- 
cause the whole place is so organized and 
arranged as to save time, steps and temper. 
He may even elect to try one of the Automat 
establishments which flourish in the big 
towns and are a practical exhibit of Ameri- 
can mechanical ingenuity at its zenith. 


Mechanical Time-Savers 





At an Automat everything is automatic 
except the customer, and even he ends by 
developing a mechanical save-time proce- 
dure which shervens his lunch. Entering, 
he changes whatever sum he intends spend- 
ing into nickels at a cash-desk just inside 
the door, where a girl shells out the little 
coins with lightning rapidity. He moves 
on a few steps to a shelf where trays are 
piled, secures one, a paper serviette and the 
necessary knives and forks, and tackles the 
food proposition. 

All round the white-tiled walls are in- 
numerable little glass doors, each exhibit- 
ing a dish behind the glass. The dishes 
are arranged in neatly headed 
“Soup,” “Desserts,” or what not, and beside 
each door is a label giving the name of 
the dish and the number of nickels it costs 
—one, two, three or four, as the case may 
be. Underneath is a slot that takes a nickel 
and no other coin. 


sections 


Eating by Machinery 





The hungry customer decides on a dish, 
presses the correct number of coins into the 
slot, and the glass door flies open. He 
secures his food and passes on to the next 
dainty that takes his fancy. Hot dishes 
emerge piping hot, cold dishes and ices 
adequately frozen. Then the takes a cup 
from a convenient shelf and puts it under 
the tap of the coffee machine. It absorbs 
the usual nickel and proceeds to exude a 
double stream of coffee and milk until the 
cup is full, when it suddenly ceases. 

The machines never make mistakes. If 
you only insert two nickels when three are 
due, not the 
Wrench 


strength of 
open the glass door and deliver 
you the treasure 1 always had a wild 
and expectant hope that one day the coffee 


Hercules will 
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EFFICIENCY AND HUSTLE 





urn would work a second too long and 
overflow the cup—but, of course, it never 
did! 

There is that noticeable 
American mechanical devices—that they 
work unerringly and unfailingly. You 
cannot catch them tripping. I never once 
saw in the United States, for all their mul- 
tiplicity of dodges (probably that is just 
why there #s such a multiplicity), the “Out 
of order” legend pasted on an automatic 
match machine or the “ Not working” notice 
hung above a lift, which is so\common in 
England. 

One could go on describing thesé labour- 
saving and business-promoting devices in- 
definitely, for streets, trains, shops, houses, 
offices are alike full of them. New ones 
are always appearing. The flood never 
ceases, the fresh notions are uncountable, 
for they spring from an essential American 
characteristic. 


point about 


A Country of Fads and Cults 





“This country,” writes Louis Untermeyer, 
a critic, of the United States, “has always 
been a responsive medium for every new 
fad, cult, school, movement, theory and 
crusade. No one country has ever had an 
appetite for so many quack formulas, 
adopted so many forms of worship, in- 
vented so many subdivisions of creeds, 
fought so lustily for panaceas and programs 
that it discarded almost immediately. 
From this prodigal hunger [for new ideas] 
has sprung our inventiveness.” 

And from the inventiveness the wealth 
of American mechanical devices, the keen 
desire to make machines, wherever possible, 
perform the small drudgeries of life, leav- 
ing human energy and intelligence free for 
the higher branches of endeavour and for 
the shaping of that tremendous idealism 
that makes America so potent with possi- 
bilities. 

But it is, after all, always the human 
element that must count for the most in 
every human proposition. Machinery may 
stimulate efficiency, but it cannot enforce 
it unless the people behind the machines 
have the right attitude and the right 
methods. It is intensely interesting to 
study the actual working capability of the 
American people. 

Always their ideals are so splendid—-far 
beyond anything we English should trouble 
to put before ourselves. Nationally they 
are very young, just emerging from adoles- 
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cence, and they have the boundless ambition 
and enthusiasm of a high-spirited youth of, 
nineteen. Their hustle is simply the 
expression of this eagerness combined with 
the inexperience of the youthful. They lack 
the balance that comes with more years and 
a greater knowledge of life. And so one 
finds that the celebrated hustle is largely 
bluff—the swank put on by the beginner 
who is not quite sure of himself yet, but 





say, 


tries his hardest to make other people be- 
lieve he is. 


The Hustle Fetish 


As a result, we get the telephone comedy 
of the small town played again and again 
in every department of life in the United 
States. It is a fetish of the business man 
that he has no time for lunch, so he ruins 
his digestion by bolting food standing, in 
ten minutes, every noon. But walk into 
his office any time during business hours, 
and you will find work not so pressing that 
he cannot gossip with you for an inordinate 
length of time. 

Again, the American comes to England 
and laughs at our toy trains, as he calls 
them, minus the comfortable and convenient 
array of dressing-rooms, ice 





water, paper 
cups, clean towels, parlour cars, sleepers 
and all the 
matter of 


other additions which are a 
in America and more or 
less a necessity owing to the length of the 
journeys. He is aware that his railway 
system is infinitely more efficient than ours 
(his efficiency, anyway, is much more self- 
conscious than the British brand). 

But an English person travels in America, 
and while finding much to be thankful for 
in the way of comfort (Americans worship 
comfort) fumes irritatedly at many other 


course 


things which we consider of more import 
ance. Stops as long as half an hour or 
forty minutes, many shorter ones of ten o1 


fifteen, an average speed on long journeys 
very much lower than ours, a train that jolts 
and that one cannot write a 
readable letter at the beautiful writing-desk 
provided or sleep at 
comfortable 


jars so much 
night in the most 
beds—these 
with our 


Pullman things 


do not coincide 
eticiency. 

Of course one must allow a good deal for 
the nature of the country, A train which 
climbs to ten thousand feet in the heart of 
the Rockies 


cannot be expected to average 


— 


English idea of 





fifty miles an hour. 
way consists of almost as many thousan 


When the permanent 


miles as ours in England would be hun 
dreds, there is some excuse for its not being 
so sturdily built as to allow of smooth run 
ning. But still there is, behind all the rea 
and scientific capability America undoub 
edly displays, a certain lack of solidity 
again a young fault, and one that will prob 


ably mend with time. 


Haste but not Permanence 


Kipling, who knows America well, put his 
finger on this weakness in one of his short 
stories, in which a hustling American bus 
ness man of British comes back t 
the Sussex of his fathers with his wife an 
baby. A footbridge on the estate must 
rebuilt, and he protests that the work 
are making much too extensive preparat 
for the job. 

The fereman answers him patient; 
obstinately : 

“All I say is that you can put up la 
and make a temp’ry job of it; and by 
time the 


origin 


Why, in America— 


married 

master being a few months old at the ti 
it'll again, Now, | 
brought down a couple of as sweet six- 


young master’s 


have to be done 


eight oak timbers as we've ever drawé 
You put ’em in and it’s off your mind { 
good an’ all. T’other way—l 
ain’t right, I’m 
think—but t’other 
married than we'll ’ave 


don’t 
just 
he'll no 


it all to do 


only sayin’ what 


way, sooner & 
You’ve no call to regard my words, but 
can’t get out of that.” 


It is just the permanent quality—not 


doing things well, but doing them 
which American efficiency appears to | 
which Untermeyer is conscious of in 
passage quoted earlier. They are 
scientific, more enthusiastic, more up 
date, more original than we—and not 


moment would I deny that English id 
are apt to become too permanent, incapa 
that 


\mericans 


of progress, and tradition, which 


revere and despise, has 


We can leat! 


and they n 


dangers as well as its glory. 
much efficiency from them- 


learn from us to discard that unconvin 


game of bluff called hustle and to kee} 

human side ahead of the mechanical. 
American efticiencv—like Kipling’s 

Cloke, “I don’t say it ain’t right, I’m 


just sayin’ what I think.” 
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“*Oh, was there ever such 
a dull, slow term!" cried 
Olive Toole "—p, 1u24 


wonder we girls were 


Malden’s 
country and 


T is small that 
proud of our school, for St. 
is one of the finest in the 

mn on the north Cornish 

the 
the coast to- 
village of St. Malden’s. 

years Gaynor Lawson, Nora Wil- 

Tool 


Say drift d!) our 


ne tsolati 
liffs, no other building nearer than 
lunatic asvlu a mile 
wards the fishin 
For five 
on, Olive 


dow n 


and | had worked some 


Way up the school side by 


Che other girls looked upon us as in 


} 
side, 


separable, and we were co only referred 
to as “the quartette.” It came, therefore, 


Miss Glaston 


sixth and left my chums 


in the nature of a shock when 
prom ted me to the 
lamenting in the humbler regions of the 
I 

Easter holidays daddy one day had 
the 


and 


s 


xplain to my ignorance 


Caning ol the word diy lomacy 
Miss 


Glaston’s st 


udy alter a 
private “beginning of the term” talk, it was 
with the firm conviction that Miss Glaston 
herself Was a first-class diplomatist. She 
understood my fondness for and pride in 
the old school well eno h to play skilfully 
on my feelings, and | found her appeal to 
My honour irresistible. 

“In moving you to the sixth I have ovet 
looked your shortcomines n scholastu 
work,” Miss Glaston told 1 _ “and have 


= “SS 


A Midnight 


Adventure 


Dor’ J. OWEN 


promoted you so that 
you may have greater 


\ scope lor your per- 
sonal activities. I 
want you to realize, 


Dorothy, that you are 
Ss blessed with personal 
magnetism.” Here 


Miss Glaston adjusted 








aS a her eyeglasses and 
C0. Hen gave me time to 
digest the word, 


“This illusive quality of impressing those 
we come in contact with for good or 
ill’?—here Miss Glaston paused again, and 
[ wondered if the word ill 
existed in my 
wonderful 
responsibilities.” 
For half an hour Miss Glaston conversed 
in this strain. At the that 
I left her presence with a crushing sense of 


the stress on 


imagination alone is a 


very gift and holds great 


end otf time 


future responsibilities more burdensome than 
the strength of my sixteen years seemed able 


to bear. It was plain that as far as J was 


concerned misdeeds of “the quartette” must 


be at an end; but it was difficult to impress 
this truth on my chums. For to talk to 
them seriously of esprit de corps would 
have savoured of “swank.” Even our old 


happy comradeship in the dormitory seemed 
over, At first I that 
they should take up an resent- 
ment against this inevitable passing of the 
old order of things, for they 
diseusted than I at being so suddenly shaken 
old rut in which fot 


was just miserable 


attitude of 
were no more 
out of that comfortable 
five sunny years we had jogged along to- 
eether. 

As the term wore on I lost patience a bit 
and 
being re- 


Ore W 


with their unreasonable grousing, 
very tired of 


minded daily that 


such nonsense as 


‘prinking prefects ” were 














THE QUIVER 





peculiarly subject to a mythical disease 
called “superior-sixthformitis ” ! 

“Oh, was there ever such a dull, slow 
term!” cried Olive Toole, flopping on to 


tiy bed one night. 

“Slow isn’t the word for it!” 
Gaynor Lawson, practising 
up and 
was the only musical member of “the quar- 
tette.” 

“Why, 
Dorothy . 
into a place on the bed too. 


exclaimed 
finger exercises 
down form. Gaynor 


my prostrate 


oh did 


wailed Nora, trying 


why, you desert us, 


to wriggle 


that absurd 
know 


“My dear infant, don’t wail in 


manner!” I cried. “You perfectly 


well I wouldn’t have been shunted into the 
old sixth if I'd had a say in the matter. 


Why go all over the same ground again?” 

There ot in 
Elsie Norton, the youngest and fifth mem- 
ber, a pretty kid in the fourth form, was sit- 
ting on the window-sill, her fuzzy fair hait 
standing out round her head like a 
giving a saintlike look to her round pink 


were five us my dormitory. 


hal , 


and-white face softened by the moonlight. 
Taking courage from the older girls, she, 
too, gave 


“This 


voice tO a grievance. 


used to be called the 


most daring 


dorm in the school , . and we haven't 
as much as smelt an adventure all this 
term ! she grumbled. 

“Think of the midnight raids on the 
pantry we used to have!” reminiscenced 


Nora. 
“And moonlight 
roof!” 


Say 


tobogganing down the 


Olive. 
ot 


gvm. 
To 
chimed in Gaynor. 
“Oh, do he 
cried. 
that 


from 
nothing midnight feasts 


all of you!” I 
“IT simply can’t join in thing 


Ot 


reasonable, 
like 
now. course, you don’t unde 
and won't till you've had 


solid three an hou 


stand, and 


to listen to a quarters of 


‘iaw’ from Glassy all ‘sob stuff’ about 
being put on one’s honour. Besides, | don't 
believe you enjoyed out past escapades half 
so much as the remembrance of them Be 
honest, all of vou and confess you 
don’t really yearn for sardines mixed up 
with sweetmeats in a soap dish, o7 pork-pie 
decorated with the drippings from our one 
solitar candle!” 

“Behold this eloquence!” murmured 
Olive, addressing the moon. What ora 
tory! She must be rehearsing for the sixth 


form debating '= 
I kicked that Olive 


landed on the polished floor and tobo 


society 


yrously 


out co Vig 


forward on a mat till het 
by ot my 

“It’s the sfirit of the thing that I hat 
groused Gaynor. 
to 
right 


swiftly career was 


cut short the corner Washstand 





“You might as well tak 
and chest 


she'll 


mittens and specs. protect 


away. set buy a tabby 


in the hols, girls! ” 


“Oh, look here, I'll do anything to pi 
to you that I’ve not lost the spirit of ad 
ture!” | promised rashly. “Anything, t] 
is, that won’t involve you others.” 

“All right,” said Elsie promptly. “G 
out this very night as far as old Mal 





barrow and dance a moonlight jig on‘t 
his hallowed bones! “ j 


The spot referred to was a mound 





hundred yards from the school, and 


long decided, without any thent 


au 


mation, that this barrow sheltered 
mains of none 


Malden himself 


“Bet vou 


other than the old § 


Dods 


the dignity of her 


would feel it ber 


position to 


7 


} nk!’ 


harum-scarum, feather-brained 


Nora. 


“Bet vou ie oO it I 1\ [ 
“Not to-night I can get I 
to-morrow at midnight oft I'l rt a 
a Pavlova stunt, or any other old dan 


like to ask 
vou shall all sit here and watch me 
~ We clustered round th 
at the barren stretch 
the mound. 


tor, on top of 1d Malden 


window 


out 


know you w 





Gavnor. “So don’t be a giddy a in 
on that child’s wager.” 

‘Of course, I didn’t really meat | 
no earthly fun if we can’t come ourselv 
aid Elsie, 

Silence bell put an end to the d 
and we all left the chilly window 
snug little beds behind their di 

“Dods ... don’t do it!” It was O 
voice whisperin n mv eat 

“Tye quite 1 ade ip my ! nd.” 

“What can | i to top 

Nothin yn « h! You bee n 
the worst of ther trying to ] 
life 1” 

“Oh, Dods, it wi an insane ( 
of Elsie’s, and you mustn't 
And in a shamefaced whisper she conti 

I know it’s no e tellin u 
about your position in the } 
it's what I'm rea lv thinking all tI} 
honest injun! 

I knew she was. and a he ep 





r Was 
nd. 
late,” 
take 
*ctors 


Vy cat 


prove 
dven- 
, that 


“Go 


Ide ns 


ussion, 
for our 
irtains 
Olives 


tinued, 
y think 


. . but 


+ samt 


yt away 














I felt sorry for being so obstinate. Olive 
was the queerest mixture of sinner and saint. 
I heard Olive’s bed creak, and then 
creaking in a different quarter, and soon 
Elsie’s muffled voice was whispering in my 
ear. 
“T was a blithering ass, Dods, to suggest 






A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE 





Four forms shot up in four little beds from 
which the curtains were drawn, and gazed at 
me, 

“You're going to-night?” 

“Now or never!” 

“Let it be never!” said Olive. “I call 
it sneaky of you, Dods . . . we shall have 


it... if you must - all the awful squirmy 

go do take me “s feelings inside and you'll 

with you! It’d be have all the fun.” 

such a lark... “So: be it,” ‘said I. 

the sort I revel “And I hope you’ll profit 

in!” by the lesson. ... If I 
“Not a step of r hear any more taunts 

















the way, my in- 
fant,”’ I told her % 
firmly. a 
“Oh, Dods, if 
you were found 
out and expelled 


I’d never, never 


forgive myself!” 

“Well, I’m not «{ 
going to be found Sf 
yut. You ought to eke 
know I’m _ born 7 a 
under a_ lucky 5 
star!” 


Elsie and I had 
in the old days en- 


joyed many an ad- : 
venture together, 
tor of all that 


sporting dormi 
tory 1 think she 
Was most game (or 
least troubled with 
a conscience !), 

She began to 
mumble more sup- 
plications into my pillow, but I cut her 
short, 

“Get into bed, Norkin . 
my ear.” 


.. you're tickling 
And she sighed and went. 


The following night was fine and light, 
so alter prayers I round by 
the cloakroom and opened a window that 
experience had taught us was bolted early 
in the evening and not visited again that 
night. This preliminary unlawful act 
brought back the old thrill of our previous 
adventures abroad, but it wasn’t quite so jolly 
to contemplate this sort of thing on one’s 
“lonesome.” 


slipped 


“By the way, who’s going to keep awake 
to witness my fas seul on the barrow?” 1 
asked as we got into bed. 
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**1 danced for them wildly 
and fantastically "—p. 1026 


from any of you about 
being a_ sixth-formite I 
will repeat this sort of 
thing with variations every 
week ! ” 

Of course, they all kept 
awake. A multitude of 
thoughts trooped through 
my brain during that long 
wait. I thought of the 
five of ts . « « 
dividually, and wondered 
what we should, each one 


—* 
mee 
of us, be doing ten years hence! The 


majority of schoolboys, though most of them 
think matter of 
course, never have an idea on the subject 


have to of careers as a 


beyond being engine drivers; but most 
modern schoolgirls give a good deal of 


thought to their careers. Each of my dorm 
folk had her future mapped out, and I 
wondered, lying there looking at the 
shadows on the high walls, which of us 
would ‘ get there” 

Gaynor stood best chance of attaining her 
ambitions, for her piano-playing was some- 
thing exceptionally brilliant. 

Olive indulged dreams of painting won- 
derful pictures ... and her gift for dabbling 
in colour, and more especially for sketching 
humorous caricatures, was no small one. 


would any of us? 














































THE QUIVER 


Elsie had dedicated her healthy little body 
to the cult of physical perfection, and was 





o on to Madame Osterburg’s after leav 
Malden’s. 
who had decided to marry and have babies. 
As for me, I confess to living in the mo 

flimsy structure of all our “castles in the 
air” ... for I meant some day thi 
Thames on fire with my soul-stirring novels! 

The chapel clock chiming twelve shattered 
meditations; jumping out of bed, | 
slipped into dressing-gown and sli not 
without an inward shiver. 

‘There was a murmur of whispered “Good 
and “Good lucks” as I stole out of 
the dorm and cautiously closed the 
As on former occasions, I blessed the fact 
that our staircases were of stone, for creak 
ing boards are nerve-shattcring ordeals for 
midnight prowlers. 

3efore climbing the school gates I waved 
to my dorm window, for I knew the girl 
though invisible to me, would be watching 
there. How fervently I hoped tl mis 
tress was choosing this night to serenade the 
moon from bedroom window ! 

Once out on the rough cliff road, I began 
» enjoy myself. The road zigza 
for a hundred yards or more out of sight ot 


to ¢ 


ing St. Nora was the only on 


to set 


my 


ypers, 


byes” 


aoo 


at no 


‘ 


¥S al d Tul 


the windows of the school. 

It of 
waves on the rocks, and across the sea was a 
wonderful silver road that might have been 
the highway to fairyland. 


was so calm there was no sound 


The bunnies were scampering round in 
dozens. A horse, still grazing, lifted up h 
kind old head and whinnied to me. \ 


hidden behind a 
startled me 
yw without 


sheep, boulder, coughed 
but I 

and 
The git 


windows, 


and 
barr 
gently sloping 

in the 


see me 


reached tl 


1 
mishap 





Tran up 


sides. 


s, from thei 


position dorm would bx 
to harply silhouetted against 


the skyline, so I gave them 


ab c 
an exaggerated 
curtsy before starting to dance. 

I danced for 
ly, danced till I’ 
nger, 
again, I had 


fantasti 
th left to danc« 


lowly back 


them wildly and 
d no brea 
and then started to walk s 
oped to feel if 

et from the dewy gra 


the tail of an eye | 


slippers were w 


when out of 


I was still a long way from the 


gate, and, worst of luck, out of sig 


bedroom 


thing that struck fear to my heart 

a man creepin from boulder to boulder 
ong the cliffside talking me! There 

positively no other word for it. I cde n't thir 

l ever knew what fear was till that moment 


school windows. Could I have 





to 
them of my distress, four hefty comrades 
would soon have hastened to the rescue. 

There was little time to debate what 

my best course of action, so | determing 
to make a dash for safety, running tow; 
the school as if the Furies were on my tr; 
At once I could hear that the man had f 


lowed suit: 
path in he 
the nearer seemed to come 
strides. My breath 
when I felt 


come alongside me 


The faster ] 


adlong pursuit. 

was coming 

» rather than saw, 
then a hand cl 


gasps 


he was kicking stones from |} 


those lor sv 





firmly on my arm, and this brought us t 


to a halt. 


I tried to wrench myself free, and findir 


that useless, brought a fist down on his 


with considerable force, but the man d 


sideways and still kept his grip. Even 


that panic-stricken instant I was sury 
to that pursuer 

and not the ruffian I had expected. 
his gentle but 


see my was a 


gentle 


he s voke voice Was 
I 


lirm 


“It’s dangerous to wander about 


WI 


V 


h 


alone—the cliff has given way in pla 
You've taken the wrong path... 
trust yourself to me and I'll sce you s 


home.” 


to the situation 


Something patronizing and soothi 


} ] 


voice supplied the key 
flash. I felt sure the 


wicnessed my mad < 


wretched 


the bar 





apers on r 
and naturally enou rh was mistaki 
an escaped inmate of the local as} 
The sudden sense of relief at findir 
was not a criminal wa » great that It 
back my head and exploded into fits 
' hter 
This, of course, confirmed my captor’s | 
picions. “Come,” he said, “come along 
we'll soon be bacl home 1 un 
So determined was he to see 1 into 
keeping, and so weak was I w 
laughter, that he had marched me quite a 
back in the direction of the asylum bet! 
found breath enough to assure him ol 
sanity. 
lt one of the irls from St. Mald 
School,” I « ed, suming as mt da 
nity as possible under the circumstances 
We had stopy ral ent 
Oh, indee ! yurmured tne 
Vell. y } } ] it } sch Fe 
it isn’t far neé 
And on h nt again in the direction 











here 


laces, 


just 
ale 


O Sait 
ferici 
a wal 
‘tore | 


of m\ 


il di n’s 
h dig- 
ices. 


mal! 
ol oer 


tion of 
yed as 














before; and I, a dignified member 
of the sixth form so convulsed with 
hopeless laughter that I simply 
could mot make the creature under- 
stand I was as sane as he. 

We were covering the ground at 
such a smart pace that at length 
sheer desperation shook me sober, 
and I said: 
here, I know you think 
I’m a lunatic .. . and I don’t won- 
jer, for you must have seen me 
dancing like a maniac on the bar- 
row. But I did it for a schoolgir] 
for goodness’ sake let 
me go quietly back and slip into 
school the way I sneaked out.”’ 

The man looked me in the eyes 
very straight and sternly; and then, 
as if satisfied that I was speaking 


* Look 


Wager... oh, 


the truth, he loosed my and 


funny 


arm, 
into 

tle lines at the corners. 

“T say I’m awfully sorry,” 
he said in his jolly voice, no longer 
patronizing now he felt 
wasn’t a lunatic. 
you an 
with Dr. 


patient, 


his eyes wrinkled up 


assured I 
**Perhaps I owe 
explanation, I’m staying 
Smith—as his guest, not as a 
About eleven o’clock an attendant 
rushed in, full of excitement, to tell th« 
that a girl (one of the bad cases 
had escaped. Dr. Smith went towards the 
village and IT came on this way, and—well, 


rere we are!”’ 


1octor 


Then we 
“Thank 


me instead 


both laughed together. 
goodness it was vou who found 
f Dr. Smith,’’ said I. “I know 
ve split!” 


don't think 7 


he would ha 
“And \ 
the man. 


shall?” asked 








A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE 


‘*Then I felt a hand 
close firmly on 
my arm” 


E pega “ 


“l’m sure you won't,” I said promptly. 
“You don’t look that sort.” 

“You can trust me,” he said. “But take 
my advice—don’t indulge in any more mid- 
night strolls. They're bad for the health— 
especially for the young.” 

He looked me up and down with an 
amused smile, and suddenly I became aware 
of my bedraggled state, of tousled hair and 
dew-drenched, flapping dressing-gown. 

I turned, and much as a 
“Good-bye” or “Thank you,” fled hastily 
down the road in the direction of the school. 


without as 
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Are American Women Spoilt ? 


The ordinary idea of an American woman is that of a pretty but 


rather spoilt creature 


money to spend. Is this correct ? 


humoured by her husband, and with too much 


Miss Agnes M. Miall, who has just returned from America, has 
written an informing article on the subject, and it will appear in my 


next issue. 
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BACK TO—DRUDGERY 


Perhaps you did not get the full value out 


What Now ? 


HE holidays have come—and gone for 

most of us. A number will take their 

vacation in September, but in a few 
weeks they, too, will have finished, and we 
shall all be facing—what? 

It is delightful to spin the idle hours 
away in a care-free world; it is blissful to 
gaze, as I have been gazing, on the rough, 
tumbling waves of the Atlantic breaking on 
the Cornish coast; it is a rest to mind and 
body and soul to wander over the moors, to 
climb Bedruthan Steps and meander through 
Carnanton’s lovely woods. The point is— 


what now? <Se 


Paving for a Dream 





The point is that the holiday world is an 
unreal world, a dream—and a dream that 
has to be paid for! Travelling is costly, 
hotel accommodation is still costly, even the 
pierrots on the sands cost money. Coming 
back from holidays means, to many a family 
man, a sorrowful 


counting of the cost, a 


rueful sigh at an unbalanceable exchequer, 
a cynical smile at the price of pleasant 
things. 

Is it worth it? 


sje 
Facing the Winter 





I am not writing this for retired people 
with a pension, or others living o1 ! 
earned” income; their problem is one of 
ingenuity in stretching money to its farthest 
limits. I am writing for the ordinary ma 
who has to earn his living, and for the 


ordinary woman who kas to help him do so 
—or earn a living for herself. Perhaps you 
spent more than you ought to have done 
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of the big railway charges, or out of 
expensive hotel bill. If so, please do 1 
blame your wife, or your husband, or th 
friend who induced you to go to a plac 
little beyond your means. I hope that, 
whilst you were away, you enjoyed yours¢ 
up to the limit of your capacity, 
you came back feeling fresher, fitter, sane 
wiser. 


and that 


Well, put that wretched 
account-book aw ay and let us talk busine 
What are you guing to do during the 


coming winter season? 

I mean this: You have had your holiday 
and have realized what a costly business 
is. Have you likewise realized that every 
thing worth having in life is costly, 
that you have got to pay the price? A 
you going to spend the next few months ir 
useless regrets—-or are 
next year will 
holiday, and, still better, that you will b 
able to pay for it? 


you determined tl 
have an better 


you even 


<fo : 


The Rarity of Distinction 





the back of m\ 


mecting mealo 


Do you see what is at 
mind? I am constantly 
people. Let me 


my own particular calling. 


instance people 1 meet 
Davy after day 


young people who want to write call on m 
with their ware Their writing Is fal 
very fair—but commonplace. It lacks 


- 
tinction, inspiration, power. Day after day 


artists call upon me. They show me th 
lrawines, and | admire them They ¢ 
pretty, but they lack life, movement, dis- 
tinction I sympathize, sometimes 1 sug 





gest, sometimes I spend some time in more 


or less constructive criticism, and then | sa} 





ce a 
that, 
rself 
that 
inet, 
little 
ness. 

the 


liday 
ss it 
very 

and 

Are 
hs in 
| that 
better 


ill be 


of my 
diocre 
eet i 
r day 
on me 
fair— 
ks dis- 
er day 
e the 
ey are 
it, dis- 
I sug- 
n more 
n I say 











“Good day.” And all the time I am look- 
ing out for authors and artists. The other 
day an artist returned a story I sent her; 
she said she had so many commissions she 
could not accept another for three months. 
I sent that story back and said I would wait 
three months. She returned it, as, looking 
at her commitments, she found she could 
not undertake it for six months. I sent it 
back and told her I would have her work, 
however long I had to wait. I could not 
get what I wanted elsewhere. And out- 
side in the waiting-room were artists only 
too, willing to illustrate that story “on 


approval.” 
<fo 


Abounding Mediocrity 





This applies not merely to journalism, but 
to all callings of life. I went into four 
shops this lunch-time with half a mind to 
purchase. I bought nothing. The four 
people I saw were indifferent salesmen. A 
really good man, I am afraid, would have 
landed a customer—and I should be poorer ! 

I called on a friend. He asked my 
advice. He wanted a first-class assistant in 
his important duties. It was the chance of 
a lifetime. Yet the six applicants he had 
interviewed were commonplace men—men 
who lacked something. He said, could I 
help him to get a really good man—salary 
no object ? 

I couldn’t. 

Now, you who have come back from your 
holiday would be overjoyed if your chief 
called you up and said “Jones, I am going 
to appoint you as District Manager. Your 
salary will be doubled.” 

“Quite right, too!” your wife will say. 

_ You, my lady reader, would jump for joy 
it to-morrow’s post brought you a letter :- 


“Dear Madam,—We find you have just 
the qualifications necessary for a post 
as——. Would you mind applying to the 
board as a candidate for the vacant posi- 
tion? ” 


More than that, not only would you be 
delighted, but so would your chief—the 
board—as the case may be. They are in- 
cessantly on the look-out for the right 
people, and cannot find them. 





sje 
Not a Question of Genius 


The average reader will say that he, or 
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she, has heard, all this before. Of course it 
is to be admitted that the men of genius are 
rare; that you never did boast of being such, 
and that good fortune is not likely to come 
to you in such fashion. You suppose you 
must just go on in the same old way and 
make ends meet somehow. 

Now what I want to say to you is that, 
strange though it may secm, the man of 
genius is rarely at the top of the ladder! 
I have come into touch with many directors, 
heads of business, men in high places. I 
am surprised again and again to find them 
quite ordinary men, men of good average 
ability, but by no means men of genius or 
super-men. How did they come where they 
are? 

“Influence,” says the unsuccessful. 
“Luck,” “swank,” “favouritism,” are other 
explanations. 

These things, maybe, have their use in 
certain quarters, but no amount of influence, 
luck, or “swank” will keep a man in a 
position of responsibility long. 


<Sgo 


A_Simple Explanation 


No, the explanation, times without num- 
ber, is this: Drudgery/, The man at the 
top of the tree has paid for his post by an 
enormous amount of unseen hard work. 
Perhaps he has mastered the details of his 
trade more thoroughly than his easy-going 
companions were wiiling to do. Perhaps he 
“swotted ” up some language or subject that 
wasn’t strictly necessary, but which came in 
useful when least expected. Perhaps he ex- 
perimented time after time on a thing other 
people had deemed hopeless. He stuck to 
his job in season and out, he did more than 
was required of him, learnt more than was 
necessary, knew more than his own imme- 
diate job. Now he has his reward—-heaps 
of work, recognition, good pay, good holi- 
days. 

Oh, the rule applies all round. Take 
tennis. There are naturally good players, 
of course, and some will never learn. Per- 
haps you have watched Mlle. Lenglen, the 
wonderful French player. “But, of course, 
she is a genius!” you explain. Maybe. 
But when she was young her father made 
her play tennis on a court lined up into very 
narrow squares. She had to _ practise 
getting her ball into a given square until 
she could place it absolutely without 
failing. 














THE QUIVER 


Drudgery, 





infinite 


drudgery, is the ex- 
planation of her marvellous play. 


sje 
Drudgery that Makes Good 





Mind, there are two sorts of drudgery. 


There is the sort which leads nowhere, and 
the kind which leads to advancement. 
Many of my readers, now that the holidays 
are over, are looking forward with sullen 


resentment to another year of drudgery—the 
old humdrum circle of toil, doing the 
old things time without numbe 


month, 


same 
r, day aftes 
without 
without hope. 


destroy 


day, month afte progress- 
ing, without 
Drudgery of v 
Isn’t it possible that you are just m‘ssing 
the mark—and all because you have shirked 


the drudgery which opens the door to better 
) 


rospect, 


I aimost 
, 
t | 


) 
hat kind is sou 


erhaps you are a_ shorthand 
and if you knew French you would 
a chance of post. But you 
“haven’t time” to learn French. Perhap 
young fellow in a chartered 
You will always make 


things? f 

3 
typist, i 
stand better 
you are a 


accountant’s office. 





a living of a sort—but if you were a 
chartered accountant But that, of course, 
would mean drudgery. Perhaps u are in 
the retail trade and find things cut cruel] 


\ little og 
patient you might work up 
an invention that would put you into a busi 
ness 


more knéwledge, a good deal of 


research, and 


r own, with glorious 


ot you prospects 
Or perhaps you aie the ne ordina 
kind of man or woman, working in an office 


or shop, d ing what is ¢ xpected of you and 
no more. <A thorough determination t 
master all branches of your calli a fixe 





resolve to make your elf more efficient than 





your fellows, put you out of the run 
ning of me assistants and make you ready 
for the higher places in your business. But 


it means drudgery. 








A Word for Preachers 





Some ministers 
QUIVER. The 
preacher is—i 


and ciergymen read Tut 
ever-besetting sin of th 


tual Sontness ' It 


7 
te 
llec t 


ever so much more easy to attend meetings 
to pay calls, drink tea, run committees 
very down 

slid two-hours’ grind on a subject that wi 
not, after all, interest your immediate cor 
gregation. It is easier to preach an 
sermon than to write a new : 
make a new one with the conventiona] 
points treated in conventional fashion. N 
one will notice, no one will complain ° , 
and you may do quite a deal of good in 
humdrum way. Yet the world is calling out 


hard to sit every day for 


one casiel 





for real preachers—men who have thought 
out the problems of life, men who have beer 
through the drudgery as well as the | 


shaking. <$o 
Get Out of the Rut 





Forgive me if this has become a sermor 
But, now that the h liday i 
repeat, what are you going t 
Get through some hat 
next few Tell your 


on its own. 
ende d, 
with your life? 


thinking these weeks. 





elf that you must not get into a rut; y 
must not be content with the mediocre, 
commonplace life until it is quite prov 
that you are incapable of anyth y t 


- 
- 
J 


Make a definite 


ain) iof 





if necessary, work late, give uy Mi 
, y + how t afraid 
1round, concentrate. You are afraid « 
rece ry, you frankly dislike the prospect- 

well, make up your mind to fight it on 


and a all, 
Do Pour 


and choose your be ttleground 


drudgery don’t be 


ole her ee Yaa 


now-—-al 



































Beside the Still Waters 





The Good 
Samaritan 


T is a sheer pleasure to let our minds 
dwell upon this story the whole 
principle and idea of it, and upon the 

words and phrases which our Lord used 
in the telling of it. What an example 
our Lord here gives us as to how we 
should conduct our controversies; for, 
speaking for myself, I cannot help feeling 
approaching humour in His 
here of a very serious matter. 
there is in the an entire 
absence of heaviness or undue gravity; and 
if our own experience is any guide, 
far from lessening the effect of our Lord’s 
argument, would make it the more con- 
this playful and friendly 
our Lord would achieve that 
most difficult of results, He would succeed 
n confuting His antagonist, and yet would 
leave no bitterness or offence in 
When the 


opponent we 


upon 


something 
treatment 
Certainly 


story 


this, 


vincing. By 
manner also, 


his mind. 
Jesus and His 


story was finished | 
a matter 


re entirely at one on 


which a moment before had divided them, 
nd this mo blessed of co1 equences had 
been secured | their common love of this 
Imaginary but most real person, whom the 
world has crowned with its affection and 


has named “the Good Samaritan.” 


A Story that Goes Home 





Later on, as is the case with every good 
ry, those who heard it would begin to 
see that it meant a great deal more than 
appe red on the first hearing; and that it 
meant many things which they would ail 
have resented if they had been laid before 
them in so many propositions : for example, 
that the one man who had behaved hand 
mely was the man who belonged to the 
other church, the man indeed whom they 
regarded as not belonging to the true church 
at all. And yet the story is so happily con 
ceived, and told in such good pirits, that 
the pure truth of it finds its way into all 
he arts, aud has begun to do its good work 
before we have had time to reflect that it: 
Principles, heartily accepted, would turn 
most of our theori upside down, 
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By the 
Rev. 


John A. Hutton, D.D. 


The man whose question led Jesus to tell 
this story is called in our New Testament 
a lawyer. It would be better for us to call 
him “an expounder of the law.” Whether 
at the outset he was entirely sincere, or was 
only taking advantage of an opportunity to 
show his wit, we cannot say for certain. 
[he text rather indicates that he felt pretty 
sure of his ground. “Rabbi,” said he, 
probably half in jest, “what shall I do to 
inherit eternal life? ” 
replicd with a naturalness and simplicity 
which is really the only way to meet subtle 
and half-sincere people. 
own book of the law say?” said Jesus. In 
other words: “What do you _ yourself 
think? Because, after all, it is not on the 
basis of what J think, but on the basis of 
what you yourself think, that any assistance 
can be given to your soul.” 


To which our Lord 


“What does your 


Hankering after the Difficult 





The man, of course, knew very well 
what his own authorities had to say, 
and he answered: “Thou shalt love the 


Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mind, and thy neighbour as 
thyself.” And Jesus said, in effect: “Quite 
30; do that, and all shall be well with you.” 

Whether it was that the expounder of the 
satisfied—and there are minds 


law not 


that will never be satisfied with simplicity 


Was 


in religion, but will hanker after what is 
whether he 
felt that he had slightly lost ground in the 
passage at arms and was trying to recover, 


= 


difficult or subtle or oblique; or 


the expounder of the law proceeded. “Ah, 
yes,” he continued, though not in these very 
words, “ah, yes; but that is not such a 


imple matter as you may have supposed.” 
This with the air of a 
would say: “I know that you simple people 


doubtless man who 


have never become aware of the great 
debates and controversies which underlie 
our everyday words.” To which our Lord 


‘You ask Me 
Once more I[ 


once again in effect replied: 


who is a man’s neighbour? 














THE QUIVER 


ask you, whom do 3 





» yourself think? For, 
to be enlightened not 
by the answers which I, an outsider, impose 


once again, you are 


upon you, but by the answers which rise 
out of the depths of your own mind under 


the pressure and illumination of life. 


“Here is a story. Listen to it! Listen to 
it without any subtlety or cleverness on your 
part. Allow it to have its own natural 
effect upon you, and abide by the result. 


Tay aside for the 
theories, and listen like an honest m 


moment all your cases and 
- and 
attend 
to that, yield yourself up handsomely to 





whatever you feel when I am done, 


that.” Whereupon our Lord told His 
story; and though we have all of us 
known the story all our lives, let us hear it 
again, for the pure beauty and moral 
summons of it. 
The Stor 

A man was on his way down from 


Jerusalem to Jericho when he fell among 
robbers, who after both stripping and beat- 
ing him went away, leaving him half dead. 
Now a priest happened to be going down 
that way, and on seeing him passed on the 
other side. In like manner a Levite also 
came to the place, and, secing him, passed 
by on the other side. But a certain Samari- 
tan, being on a journey, came where he lay, 
and, seeing him, was moved with pity. He 
went to him, and dressed his wounds with 
oi] and wine, and bound them up. Then, 
placing him on his own mule, he brought 
him to an inn, where he bestowed every care 
on him. The next day he took two 
shillings and gave them to the inn-keeper 
‘Take care of him,” he said, “and what- 
ever further expense you are put to, I will 
repay to you at my next visit.” Which of 
these like 


the 


out 


three seems to you to have acted 
a fellow-man to fell 
robbers ? 

It is as though our Lord had 
man, as indeed 


him who amon 


aid to this 


He would say to us when- 


ever we natural 


try to confuse our own 


sense with questions and qualifications: 
Would you keep strictly to my que ti n? 
for it was your own question to m« You 
asked me, who is my neighbour? I ask you, 
who do you yourself admit acted the part 
of a neighbour in that story? I know that 
there are other que tions "—for our Lord 
may have seen something combative or i 
sincere coming back into the man’s fact 


He may have felt that he was on the point 
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of raising some difficulty in the name of 
economics or of general social law. Wh 
knows but the man Was even going to say 
that the first duty of a good citizen in that 


district was to see that that road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho was more carefull; 
policed, so that such accidents should 


that 
reconstructed so 


happen! Or society should be entire! 
that there should be n 


robbers in the world! 
**Go thou———_”” 


And yet, perhaps, on the other hand, «1 
difficulties did not occur to this man. | 





tainly they may very well not have occurr 
to him at the moment. For 
that it is only afterwards tl 
these questions and difficulties occur to 1 


we know fror 
ourselves 


only after we have refused some fine impuls 
of the soul, and are feeling rather as 
It i then, that is to s: 
afterwards, that we try to patch up our self 
respect with some philosophy—thus mak 
our mind our accomplice rather than 
guide. The fact i 
expounder of the law full credit for it 
raised no such difficulties; 
of his heart mad 
one who acted t!) 
stricken man—he howed him pity 
To which our Lord replied, in a manner 
which meant that the question was cl 
“Go thou and do the 





of ourselves. only 


and we must give t 


but in the warmt 


“There was on] 
i - 
e part ot new 


answer: 
hbour to ¢] 


who 


” 
ame, 


sje 
The Quotation 





What ts this Il hear of sorrow and wearine 
Anger, discontent and drooping hopes? 
Degenerate sons and daughters, 
Life is too strong for you— 
It takes life to love Life. 

EDGAR LEE MASTERS. 


<jJo 


PRAYER 
ANY shall say to Me in that day, “Lord 
Lord,’ to whom I shall say, “I never knew 
” 
you. 


O Lord and Master, who dost hold up a stroa 
light by which we may read every subtlety an 
craftiness of our souls, help us, we pray Thee, t 


ga, 


°o fA 


judge ourselves by Thy stern but most Just 
standard—that he who is good does good, that 


ag A " 
God is Light, and in Him is no darkness at ail 
and that if we love darkness we have not yet 
known Him or seen Him. herefore, we pray 


Thee, search our hearts and see if there be any 
wicked way in us, and 
lasting. Amen, 


lead us in the way ever: 
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Child’s Frock in 
Shetland Floss 


ATERIALS.—Two oz. of white Shet- 
land floss—best 
cheaper make is not a pure white—a 

little pink Star Sylko, size 8, and some white 
for the edgings. One yard and a half of 
pink ribbon 1% inches wide, and a yard 
and a quarter in the 14-inch width. Four 
bone or vulcanite knitting needles, No. 9, 
and a finer steel crochet hook. 

ABBREVIATIONS.—K, knit; p, purl; tog, 
together; m, make; ch, chain; dc, double 
crochet; tr, treble. 

Cast on 207 stitches. 
work the first dozen rows or so on two 
needles. This does away with all chance 
of twisting the stitches while working the 
This often happens, 
to the despair of the inexperienced worker. 
The small opening thus made can be in 
visibly seamed up later on. 

ist row.—Plain 


quality, as the 


It is a good plan to 


beginning in a round. 


2nd row 
Plain. 

37rd row. 
The stite 





ible by 9 with 
2 tog, k 2, m 1 
by bringing the 
wool forward, k 

Wmrk2,k2 
tog. Repeat 
from *, 

4th row 
Purl when two 
needles aTre 
used, plain 
when working in 
a round. 

The 3rd and 
sth rows form 
the pattern, as 
shown in detail. 
Continue to a 
depth of 10 
inches, 

After the last 
plain row work 


as follow Se 





The frock is carried out in knitting, trimmed with 
a crochet edge threaded with ribbon 


Needlecraft Pages 
By 
Ellen T. Masters 


ist row.—Continue the pattern as usual, 
but omit all the “m 1,” or extra stitches. 

2nd row.—Plain on four needles, purl if 
two are used, 

37d row.—K 2 tog, k 1, k 2 tog, k 1, k 2 
tog; repeat all along. 

4th row.—Plzain, no shaping. 

5th row.—K 2, m 1, k 2 tog; repeat all 
along. The holes made in this row are to 
hold the waist ribbon. 

6th and 7th rows.—No shaping. 

6th row.—Plain (or purl). 

7th row.—Plain, but k 2 tog at intervals 
as Many times as is necessary to reduce the 
stitches to 6. 

The work is now done in rows backwards 
and forwards on two pins. Divide the 
stitches into two parts, that is to say, 48 
for the front and 48 for the back of the 
bedice. 

ist row of bodice.—K 1, k 2 tog, m1, k 1, 

ie Pee ae ee 

Purl every re- 
turn row, 

3rd row. — 
Bm 2 tog, * m 1, 


2m tf Es 


tog; repeat from 
* and at the end 
mii, k 4. 

5th row.—K 1, 
mk 2 tog, k 
t, & z tog, Mm r; 
repeat and k 3 
at the end. 

7th row.—K 2, 
* ms, KE 3 tog, 
k 3; Tepeat 
from * and at 
the end m 1, and 
k 1, instead of 
k 3. 
Sth row. 
Purl. (See de- 
tail on next 
page.) Work 
these eight rows 
till about three 


inches are done. 
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THE QUIVER 


Then, in the next purl row, divide for 
the neck. Purl 12, cast off 24, purl 12 
Slip the first set of twelve stitches on to a 
safety pin and work on the twelve at the 
other end first, continuing the patter: ) 
the first part of the bodice Work eight 
inches thus, then slip these stitches on to a 
safety pin and return to those left at first 
Work eight inches of the pattern for the 
second shoulder, and cast off 

‘Return to the 48 stitches for the SECOND 
PART of the bodice. Work as above d 

scribed, but make four inches instead of 
three, as the back requires to be slightly 
deeper than the front. Cast off. Sew down 
the ends of the shoulder straps to th 
upper or cast-off edge of the back. Make 
the seam as flat as possible and on tt 

wrong side of the work. 





The Sleeves 


For the SLEEVES, which are made separ 
ately and sewn in, cast on 63, and wor! 
two inches exactly like the pattern for th 
skirt. In the last row (or round) k 2 tog at 
each end and once in tho middle, so as t& 
reduce the stitches to 60 ready for the bodic« 
pattern, the loops of which must be divisibl 
by six. Work two inches in this pattern, 
then cast off very loosely. 


Sew in the two sleeves, but before pro 
ceeding farther press the frock thoroughly 
with a hot iron on the wrong side, taking 


care to keep a wet cloth between the iron 





The design used for the bodice with its 
crochet edging 


and the work. Pay special attention to the 
seams. 





Now work the crochet round the neck a 


sleeves, taking the pink thread first, 
ist round.—Begin at the angle pn 


ext 
I ‘ 


shoulder piece, * 5 tr, 2 ch and 5 tr all 


the same stitch, taking up two threads of 





Showing the detail of the skirt pattern 


the knitting, 
le ch, 1 dc, 2 ch; repeat from * all 1 
In the model frock there w 
all 

2ud round.—W ith white thread w 
shell on the top of a dc of last rour 
1 de in the centre ch of next shell, : 
1 dc in the same place, 3 ch; repeat f1 
all round. 

Work seven shells with pink and 


with white thread round the margin 


re 17 shells 


lecves in exactly the same way 
off and run in all the end It 
sary to press the shell edging 

Run the wider ribbon through the 
round the waist, leaving the end 
tichtly or loosely as required at 


“4 i , 
1de., 

Thread the narrow ribbon under tl 
and over the white shells round the 
and cuffs, tying little bows on the « 


folds of the sleeves and in 


the front 


2 ch, mis a space equal t 


This frock is made in a design that 
easily be enlk. rved or ma le mallet 
quired Also, real Shetland wool 
employed if this 1 preferred to tl fl 
which is apt to give the pattern a fluff 
that does not show it off to the best adval 


tage, though being both warmer 
troneer in weal 
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Cookery Pages 





ams Not Seen 
in Shop Windows 


OME-MADE during 


recent years lost some of their pres- 


preserves have 

tige with the housekeeper who has 
only a limited fruit 
at her disposal, and almost 


amount of garden 


have fallen 
entirely out of count with the woman who 
has to purchase gooseberries, strawberries, 
which 


raspberries and currants at prices 


raise the cost of home-made more 
than double that of the high-grade, whole 
fruit article in shops. 

Under such circumstances nothing is 


jam to 


left 
us but to accept with gratitude our release 
from the ancient tyranny of the preserving- 
pan, and to 
opening some old fields of adventure and 


content ourselves with re 


exploring here and there a new one; for, if 


we happen to have inherited from some 


long-forgotten ancestress a real love ofl 
cooking adventure, then cook we must, and 
adventure we must, and the knowledge that 
Wwe are experimenting with 


mon 


out-of-the-com 


ingredients will add zest to our 


enterprise 
There are 


lettuce stalks, now! No whole 


sale fruit grower and jam manufacture 
ever has made or will make a corner in 
lettuce stalks, and for ourselves we shall 
either possess them as an unwished-for by 
product of the lettuce bed, or shall receive 
them as a gift, and shall be thanked by a 
friend for ridding him of what is merely 


umbering the 


earth of his gar- 
den, Let us give 
our preserve a fine 


hame, according to 
the wisdom of the 


modern French 


Tige de Laitue 
en Sirop 


Ingredients 





I'welve thick 
stalks of young let ie 
tuces that have amie 
“tun up’? to seed 
instead of forming 


For Marrow Honey, cut 


Just How to Make 
Them 


By M. Stuart Macrae 


the “heart,” 114 lb. loaf sugar, three 
dessertspoontuls finest ground ginger, 3 oz. 
whole ginger, three quarts water, one lemon. 

Method.—Trim and pare the stalks, re- 
jecting that tough, or 
into 1'4-inch lengths, soak in 
cold water for an hour, then put stalks, 


any are COarse, 


stringy, cut 


ground ginger and water into a preserving- 
pan, together with the whole ginger, well 
bruised, the yellow rind of the lemon cut 
strips, and the fleshy part of the 
lemon, freed from white pith and seeds, 


Into 


and cut fairly small. Bring quickly to 
boiling point, and boil steadily for half 
an hour. Pour into a wide-mouthed jar 


and let stand overnight. Next day drain 
the liquor from the stalks, put it into a 
pan with the sugar, boil up and pour back 
boiling hot upon the stalks. Repeat this 
process on the third day. On the fourth 
day drain the stalks free from syrup, then 
strain the liquor into a clean saucepan, so 
as to remove the whole ginger and the 
trips of lemon-peel, lay the stalks in the 
yrup, and simmer gently for about twenty 
minutes, or until the syrup is rich, clear 
and thick and the stalks are transparent. 
Store either in small, wide-mouthed jars, 
or in preserved ginger jars. 


5S 


Marrow Honey 





Ingredients.—Two lb. of tender 


young, 





the marrow 
sugar over 


into little dice and sprinkle 


$ 














THE QUIVER 





vegetable marrow, cut into small dice, 
% oz. whole ginger, one lemon, 1% lb 


castor sugar. 

Method.—-Spread the marrow 
a large flat dish, sprinkle all the 
over them, and let stand for at least twelve 
hours, by which time much liquid will hav 
flown from the Next di 
the ginger, cut the lemon-rind 
and prepare the pulpy part of the lemon 

Put all the 


shallow 


cubes on 


sugal 


marrow. iy, bruise 


into strips, 


as directed in the last recipe 


ingredients together into a pan, 


bring to the boil, and stir constantly until 
] thick, and the 


the syrup is clear and 


marrow cubes have contracted into rather 
tough little lumps. Pour gently through 
a small, fine hair sieve, pressing slightly 
to get as much syrup as possible away 


from the marrow 
be of exactly the 
thickness as 


The syrup, which should 
same and 


newly-run 


appt arance 
honey, should be 
Its flavour will 


than that of 


stored in small glass jars 


be found to be even nicer 
honey 


If the 


lemon-rind are 


whole ginger and the strips of 


removed from the marrow 
cubes, and the marrow is then pressed into 
a flat cake, it will prove a sweetmeat not 
at all despised by either young or old 
children, and will disappear if placed once 


on the family tea-table. 





Pears which refuse to ripen on the tree make jam that is excellent 
both in colour and flavour 


Bullace Cheese 





Bullaces, as any old-fashioned country 
woman will tell us, are the fruit of the 
wild plum tree. As a general rule the 
are of the same colour as damsons, but 


there is also a pale greenish-yellow variety 
Purple bullaces make a richer cheese than 
the so-called “white ” and if no 


ones, 
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bullaces at all are 
be used with 
Pick the 


and place the bullaces or damsons in 


available, damsons cap 
great success for this s nr 


preserve. stalks from the fn 


earthenware jar that is fitted with a ] 
saucepan, and fill the latt 
to the height of the neck of the jar wit 
boiling water, which allow to bubble row 
the jar till soft—this 
take a probably 


hours, but if the water in the saucepar 


Stand in a deep 


the fruit is quit 


considerable time, 


occasionally replenished no _ further 
tion need be given to the matter. WI] 
the fruit has become quite soft, drair 
juice into a clean saucepan, and pass 
bullaces through a fairly coarss 


Weigh the pulp, allow '% Ib. of suga 
each pound of pulp, then add both 
and pulp to the 


, 
juice In the 


pan. Br 
to boiling point, and boil gently til 
whole forms a thick mass that will 
away cleanly from the sides of the 
Constant stirring is necessary, as sot 
a preserve is very apt to burn. Put 


very shallow jars and cover in the 
wa Either bullace or damson chee 
when served, is cut in slices, being m 


too stiff to spread like ordinary jam 


Rowan Jelly 


Rowan 


berries are 


. as everybody kr 


specially del 
jelly of a 
flame col 
Gather a fair quar 
tity of berries, 

five pounds, 

them from sta 
put them ina lat 


pan, jus ( 
with cold watt 
and boil for 

i long as is n 
sary to s yften 


berries. Pour int 
a flannel = j 
bag, or strain through fourfold mus 


in either case leaving the berries to drit 
night. Next day, measure off the liqu 
in allow ne po ind ot sugar to e\ t 


Put together in a shallo\ 


of jui ¢ 


bring qui kly to the 





boil, boil fast for 


+ 


and from that time continue test 


minutes, 
ing at short intervals till the jelly will set 
when a little of it is dropped on the back 0! 
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NOT SEEN IN SHOP WINDOWS 





a plate. Pour, 
then, into small 
jars, and cover and 
store in the usual 


waV. 

Many other 
kinds of jelly are 
made in exactly 
the same Way as 
rowan jelly: to 
name a few—crab 
ielly (the fruit of 
the wild apple 
tree); blackberry 
jelly; and crab- 
and - blackberry, 
the latter being a 
favourite combina 


tion, Barberry 

jelly is another delicate-flavoured wild-fruit 
preserve, while elderberry jelly and jam 
have come into favour during recent years. 


Apricot Jam 


French apricots have made their appear- 


ance as a regular commodity, both in 
shops and cheap markets. The price asked 
for them during the present season has 


ranged from fivepence to a shilling per 


pound, with an average of eightpence. If 





Apricots make delicious jam 


Pear Jam 


Particularly delicious preserve can be 
made from hard green pears. The fruit 
should be peeled, cored, and cut into dice, 
then just covered with cold water, to which 
has been added the thin-cut rind and seed- 
less pulp of a lemon. In this water the 
pears should boil till tender. Sugar should 
then be added in the proportion of 1% lb. 
of sugar to 2% lb. of pears, weighed 
before 





the fruit is sufficiently ripe to allow of the 
stones being removed, this should be done 
before the cooking begins. i, 


the fruit 1 


stones, 


to the pound is twelve, it is not a formid- 


able matter to remove 


the stones trom, say, 
three pounds of fruit 
during the process of 
cooking, the 


heiae 
ing 


apricots 
removed three 
or four at a time from 
the pan to a 


and the 


plate, 
Stones neat 

removed, breaking 
the fruit as little as 
possible. Patient per 
sons will crack the 
stones and return the 
kernels to the pan ; 
fess patient ones will 
add twice as many 
blanched almonds a 
there are apricots to 
the preserve when it 


1s half cooked, 


being peeled. After 


adding the 


too hard to permit of this, it is 
a wasteful process to try to cut away the 
As the average number of apricots 


sugar the 


however, 


must be 
stantly till it thickens sufficiently. 


preserve 


stirred con- 


Quince and Apple Marmalade 





liked. 


way of preserves, 
It is made 








Points Worth Noting 


Blackberries for jelly should be 
gathered when they are speckled red and 
black. During the cooking of 
blackberries—that is after the juice has 
been strained and the sugar added—the 
liquid must be boiled very quickly and 
continuously; if boiled slowly it will 
turn ‘‘ treacly,’’ from which stage no 
after-treatment will recover it, and, con 
sequently, it will never jelly. Crabs for 





sect md 


jelly are washed and rubbed clean, but 
are not peeled. Marrow jam or marrow 
honey scarcely ever jellies; the juice 


forms a rich thick syrup, and these pre 
serves keep admirably. Saucepans which 
have been used for preserve-making are 
no trouble at all to clean thoroughly if 
they are allowed to soak for an hour in 
Id water. It is a waste of time to at- 
tempt to clean such pans immediately the 
preserve has been poured from them. 
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This is somewhat of a novelty in the 
and is generally much 
thus : 


Take half as many 


apples as  quinces, 
wash well and rub 
dry, then cut into 
fairly thin slices 
without peeling. 
Cover with cold 
water and leave soak- 
ing for two days, 


then boil gently (in 


the same 


water) till 
the quinces are soft. 
pound of 
allow 34 Ib. of 


To every 
fruit 


sugar, boil quickly 
for about twenty 
minutes, by which 


me the preserve 
thick 


to form a 


sho uld be 
enough 
jelly. 
jeiss 









































The Garden Beautiful 


Flowers of the Staying the Hand 


Winter 


Autumn Mists By H. H. Thoma 


HE garden is bathed in the warm and fountains of richly coloured flower: 








sumshine of flowers in summer- Again, as autumn draws near, the tid 

time—the sunshine of orange, gold, flowers recedes, the pools gradually d 
crimson and other brilliant colours—in ish, the fountains cease to flow, and 
autumn it is fascinating in mauve and the stream narrows within its  rightf 
rose, tints that seem part of the gathering banks. 


h the subdued Finally, at the coming of winter, 


mists and are in accord wit 
splendour of the waning year. It is as dries up again, awakening to frest 
though the garden, conscious of the ap at the magic touch of spring, 
proach of autumn, 
Staying the Hand 

of Winter 

pt A Ay 

If there is gr 
for regret in th 


shows its regrets in 
quiet colouring. 
Yet, though its 
flowers are less 
gaudy, they are still 
beautiful, even en- 
chanting in their 
cool and restful 





passing of 
flowers of | sprit 


and summer, 

















is ample compen 
tones, their greys tion in the k 
and pinks and ledoc th 
purples. They are season brin 
symbolic of the fad- own _ especial 
ing glory of the lights Tho 9 
garden, just as the ealize that th 
blaze of colour syn the heralds 
chronized with the proaching I 
season of high sum we wet a e] 
mer, and dainty enj ea 
colours heralded th treasures of 
coming of = spring becau 
when Mother Earth to us fresh and 
again gave rise to of charm ' 
streams and 00ls ips a 
of colour. ; rhe seem to § 
The Ebb and Flow ya sngen te ‘y 
ant » re T 
of Flowers A Bunch of Roses that were gathered in the colour and frag 
The ebb and flow mid-December rance of days t 
f the seasons’ are past ; 
flowers provide one of the greatest of / 
the gardener’s year ie eile the § September Starworts : 
faint rivulet of snowd: pp bursts forth, and The starwort 1r Michaelmas daisies 2 | 
the ( » he ndfl and tlie tvpical flower of the autumn must | 
laffodils pear t ) 1, § 1dua vider hap na greater devrec than any ot 
into a stream of blosson Day by day thi they help to prolong the del 
stream gathers volume from freshly opening eason of bloom: they vield a profu 
posies, progresses to full splendour as the blossom on tall and low-growing plant 
season advances, and overflows to pools the embellishment of the borders, and 




















FLOWERS OF THE AUTUMN MISTS 





admirable for cutting for home decoration. 
some varieties bear myriads of tiny flowers, 
while the latest creations of the florist have 
large, richly coloured 
now both single and 
shades of 


blooms; there are 


double varieties in 
colour—pink, 
Then there 
are the tall moon daisies which have large, 


numerous rose, 


purple, mauve, white and blue. 


six-foot 
stems; the blue, late-flowering monkshoods 
from Western China; 
Western prairies ; 
orange, gold, bronze, rose, pink and white, 


white, marguerite-like flowers on 
the golden rods of the 
and chrysanthemums in 





in themselves a glorious company of flowers 
that help to reinvest the garden with charm 
and delightful colour. 


Ip 


| A Good Word for the Dahlia 
What 


without the 





would the September garden do 


that 
knowledge during the 


Yet it still remains, as it 


dahlia, a flowe1 has been 


improved out of al 
| last ten years? 
has always been, plebeian, the flower of 
Possibly the 
general disregard of the dahlia is due to the 
undance of and the 


varieties 


the country cottage garden. 


leaves paucity of 
their 
show up well 


bloom of some and weak- 
stemmed flowers which do not 


2 


But the modern race of dahlias contains 
orious garden flowers. Not only 
des of colour, but new types of 
have been introduced by florists, 


modern kinds excel those of other 


an extent that they ought to be 














A Beautiful Cactus Dahlia—H. H, Thomas, 
crimson 
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A Fine Showy Dahlia—Nightingale 
represented in every garden. The latest 
creations are the mignon dahlias, sturdy 
little plants not more than 18 to 24 inches 
high, and bearing single flowers of various 
colours in such profusion as to render them 
valuable as summer bedding plants. The 
tar dahlias in many remarkable shades of 


olour, and the collarette dahlias, which 
are of two distinct colours, are other 
modern sorts of the greatest value for 
garden decoration. 


Roses in September 





Modern roses are almost as gay in Sep- 
tember as in June, especially those belong- 
ing to the hybrid tea class. These are dis- 
tinguished by vigorous growth, and every 
Alas! 
rose that 
summer; 
are of unsurpassed splendout 


fresh shoot is crowned with blossom. 
that 
blooms in 


there is yet no rambler 


autumn as well as in 
the ramblers 
when in full blossom, but their first display 
their last. For 
must look to such old favourites as Gloire 
de Dijon, Bouquet d’Or and Climbing Mrs. 
Grant; for prodigality of flower in summer 
they are not comparable with the ramblers, 
but they continue to bloom long after the 
latter have but g Per- 
haps the loveliest of all September roses is 


is also autumn bloom one 


reen leaves to show. 
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the old China, whose exquisite pink, shell- 
like flowers are a pure delight. Nor does 
September see the last of them; often they 


provide a posy for Christmas Day. But 
their splendour is eclipsed by the modern 
hybrid teas, roses of large bloom and en- 
chanting colour; among those that may 





A Charming Stonecrop (Sedum pilosum) having grey leaves 


and rose-pink flowers 


be relied on to bloom in September are 
General McArthur, light crimson; Rich- 
mond, red; Madame Léon Pain, salmon and 
rose, Madame Antoine Mari, lilac rose and 
cream; Lady Pirrie, rose and _ bronze; 
Caroline Testout, pale rose; and Frau Karl 
Druschki, white. 


Home-Grown Roses 





Those who delight in growing their own 
roses may care to know that if cuttings are 
put in now they will take root during the 


autumn and winter months, and will st 


art 
into growth the following spring; in the 
course of a year or two they will develop 
into good plants Home-grown roses are 
usually longer lived than those budded on 
another stock, and one can be 


every shoot l ot the true rose: 


sure that 
there can 
be no suckers from 
the wild briar stock 
Clematis and China 
Asters 
Felix 
Other kinds that re- 
plenish the dwindlin 








flower stream, en 
abling it to overflow 
in one last glorious 
burst of bloom, 

the Japanese an 


mones in white and 
rose; the Japanese 
stonecrop, grey of 
leaf and_ purple-rose 
of flower; the pent- 
stemon; the gladiolus 
or sword flower; 
coneflower or rud 
beckia: tne blue 
scarlet sages; 
scarlet  lobelia; 
tiger lily; the mont 
and last, but 
best perhaps of all, the exquisite Chir 
asters. 


bretia, in orange and yellow; 


Finally, the clematis, of which or 
or another has been in bloom throughout 
the summer months, adds to the glamour ol 
the garden in September, with its dainty 
and graceful yellow-flowered kind named 
tangutica. 

Let this clematis grow up the trunk of 
a gnarled apple tree, and as the fruits 
become rosy cheeked, so will the clematis 
be smothered in blossom. 





‘‘THE QUIVER” GOOD CONDUCT MEDALS 


For some years past THE Quiver Good Conduct Medals have been awarded 


to the Shaftesbury Homes. 
children themselves. 


ome The recipients of the awards are chosen by the 
This year, in the Bisley Boys’ School, the choice fell on 
Edmund Goold, who is a school prefect. 


In the Sudbury Hall Girls’ School 


the prize has been won by Beatrice Wright, aged 144 years, who has been 
captain of the school for some months. 
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0 bh 1 nN Short Serial 


' Hood Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 
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THE START OF THE STORY 


MiranDA STANDON was a thin, undeveloped creature of about seventeen, colourless and plain,~to all appearances, 
yet, unknown to herself and those around her, budding out to promising womanhood. She lived with her foster- 
parents on a ranc h at Crane’s Creek, in the Canadian North-West. 

There was considerable excitement in the locality owing to the exploits of the *‘ Hooded Snakes,” a mysterious 
organization coming from no one knew where, but which had a way of making its hand felt in unexpected ways. 
fa Just now, the dwellers of Crane’s Creek were in fear of a raid from the dreaded “‘Snakes,” and, sure enough, 
on Christmas Day, of all days, the raid came off. 

The little community put up the best defence it could, but it was powerless against superior numbers and Mirrie 
Standon was taken prisoner. ‘The raid occurred in the absence of Joseph Crane, the owner of the ranch, who had 





7 in some way incurred the enmity of the band, 

IS } 

Z CHAPTER IV gave a gasp or two, and then, as though 
es . : in collapse, rolled over sideways upon the 
d | Miranda Meets her Prisoner of the Barn nite At aaa ae elle gg pall 


| cushions at the head of the sofa. The 
¢ IRRIE had been tied up with the woman whisked round to a small stand 





af utmost care, pads being inserted at whereon stood a spray of perfume; and 

o all points whereat her bonds might Mirrie, the instant her back was turned, 

$ possibly gall her. She was warmly en-_ darted like a streak to the door. 

= veloped against the cold and -was_blind- No use. It was locked. The woman re- 

“ folded, as well as gagged, so that it was to garded her with a quiet smile. “Quick, 

her a matter of intense curiosity to dis ain’t you? One needs to be upsides with 

i cover in what kind of place she would find you,” she remarked as if amused. 

6 herself when she was released. Mirrie came back and let her exhausted 

‘ Her travels had seemed endless, begin- limbs drop on the couch. Her effort over 

tt ung with a long ride on horseback, then a she felt ready to die. 

“93 breakneck gallop in a cart, then, most “Oh, for pity’s sake, give me some of 

nat remarkably, a train journey, during which that tea!” 

ze they had laid her down comfortably on a “Well, who d’you suppose it’s for but you, 

- } pillow and which lasted so long that during miss!” was the reply as she was handed 
a“ s progress she fell soundly asleep. When fragrant cup with a biscuit. 

. awoke she was in a motor-car which “You must be hungry, miss, but you'd 

ed vas careering swiftly along good roads, probably like a bath, wouldn’t you? So this 
. | presently exchanged for those which were of _ is all you'll get for the moment. Take what 
ol | ss excellent surface. Now at last she you want, then lie down and rest for half 

ns } Was lying upon what would seem to be a an hour—see? Wonder if you'd slip off 


hed « j 

ed, and hands were unwinding her wrap- your gown so’s I could brush it? Here's a 
pings, not ungently. She was divested first rest-gown you could put on, and a pair of 
Tthe gag, then of the enveloping curtain, mules.’ 





and finally, when she had been carefully She threw across a chair a garment of 

raised to a sitting posture, the bandage was thin turquoise blue «ilk embroidered with 
oved from her eyes. almond blossom. 

She was sitting upon a sofa in a good- Mirrie, who never in her life before had 


‘ed sitting-room lighted only trom the been addressed as miss, began to laugh 
fling, as she remarked in a flash. It was softly to herself. “Thank you, Fatima,’ 
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hot yet daylight, and the present illumina- — said she. 

tion came from electric bulbs. Her jailer stared. “That’s not my name.” 
Un a table just before her was a small “It’s what I’m going to call you for as 
"ay with tea equipage set out. Before het long as our acquaintance lasts, which, for 
“ood a massively built woman with iron your sake, I hope won't be long. What 
ty hair, very neatly dressed, who gazed town is this—Miami? Or Legstreet? Or 

on her With considerable curiosity. Mashibrook ? ” 
“The released captive sprang to her feet, “Whichever you like out o’ them three,” 
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was the cheerful answer, as Fatima pro- 
ceeded to help her take off her clothes. 

‘Now look here, Fatima: I mu 
I must take off my clothes. But I 
to put ‘em on again. I mean, let there be 
no nonsense about bringing me others. I 
want my own. No wages-of-sin clothes for 
me, thank you.” 

Fatima laughed. 

“Vm afraid you'll find you'll do as you’re 
told here, miss, and not what you like,” 
said she quite good-humouredly; “that is, 
unless you an’ him can hit it off, then I 
expect you could do most things.” 

She took up one of the girl’s hands. 
“H’mph! Pretty little hands you’ve got! 
Pity they’re in such a state. You must let 
me manicure ’em a bit. Soon come round.” 

“Oh, Fatima, there’s an awful disappoint- 
ment in store for you, I’m afraid. The thief 
who employs you has caught the wrong girl 
time.” 


st wash,so 


intend 


this As she spoke she was folding 
together the good home-knit woollen 
“undies” which she had discarded in the 
agreeable warmth of the room in which she 
was, and turning round she sat down upon 
the pile. 

“Thief, indeed!” snorted Fatima, and 
Mirrie laughed in impish glee to think she 
had “scored one.” 

Wrapped in the silken kimono, she lay 
down luxuriously on the sofa, her clothes 
beneath her, and watched for Fatima’s next 
move, 

This was to go to the wall, touch a spring, 
and cause a panel of the decorations to 
glide back, revealing a bathroom, which, like 
the other, was lighted from a skylight. The 
woman switched on the light, and the de 
licious sound of running water was heard. 

“Bath’s ready,” said the jailer, returning 
after an interval. 


Mirrie rose, her clothes in a bundle under 








her arm, and entered the tiled apartment, 
glittering with silver taps. Never in het 
life had she dreamed that such a place really 
existed, It belon d utter] to that 
\rabian Nights from which she had alread 
named her attendant. Havi eved it 
carefully, she shut and bolted herself insid 
nd 1 ecded to mal t} ! t of her 
oppor ni She wa d in the hot ate 

e tested all the per 1 soaps, and 
the nail-brushes and etcete Then she 
unpinne | her hait nd \\ hed tha 
thoroughly, a thing she ¢ dn 

ine the cold weathe r at Cran Creel 


without an intol 


rable amount of fu 














She dr ed leisurely, with t t He 
hope that Fatima disliked he kept t bs «y 
ing. When at last she returned to th a hi 
room, her long damp hair hanging ; # e 
her, she longed earnestly for s ; 2s 
some sign of annoyance her 
Fatima had at t-table arrang r 
mirror and brushes, and n sti 
wet hair looked unmistakable 
From a large cupboard she | 
electric fan, and soon had the mass f st 
about like floss silk. When it was 
Mirrie rose, and in most de la 
declined to have it arranged for her. § 
fastened it up herself, once mot 
white serge frock, and then sat 
a sigh of exhaustion upon | 

Fatima went to the door, 
without pushed in a thre 
castors containing a good b t 

To this aptive did 1 e 
was now fully daylight, the 
the room in a cheering fashion. W 
had eaten what she needed, the wl 
pushed outside the door. Fatima f 
it, and she found herself alone. 

She would have liked to lie down 
the soft pillows of the « ich and 
she could not do th yet. S] 
of all, see if she could find 1 
writing, so as to have a message 1 
transmission as soon as t 
chance. There were no writ 
anywhere, no paper. The \ I 
a bookshelf with some books in it, | 3 
fiction. She took one of these, « 
blank flyleaf, and, stretched « 
the sofa, set herself to prick out a 
upon it with a pin. She put beside 
book whence came the leaf, so tl 
could hide the paper at or 

But nobody came, and at last, 
plet d her message and hidden ; 
yielded to the desire for sleep and 

into unconsciousness 

When she awoke the table was lai 

lunch, and a man sat not far f! 

reading a newspaper. 

He wore a lis ht lounge suit, \ th 1 i 
collar and tie of civilization. | 

illustrations of magazines M D 

een a man tl irbed S 

ever, at he 

he } d ti 1 in thy ] H 

hers, and | hed f } 

h pl 
rit f t aid he [ n} S 
sa \ 1 are 1b he } s th 
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Her retort was instantaneous. 
“How do you know? I may be as good 
a hand at wriggling out of a tight place 
as even a slimy snake.” 

He laid down his paper and considered 
her with insolent composure. “I think I 
warned you once before that cheeking me to 
my face is a thing that isn’t 
done.”’ 

“Really? How do you pro- 
pose to stop me?” 

*As you happen to be com- 
pletely in my power I might be 
able to think of several ways.” 

“Right there is where you 
reak the molasses jug, because 


I’m not completely in your 
power,” said she, mimicking his 
accent—the educated accent so 


unlike the way in which he had 

formerly spoken, which’ to her 

sounded a mere affectation. 
“What do you mean by that? 

I could break you across my 

knee like a twig.” 
“Sure thing. 

to do it?” 
“What’s to hinder me?” 
“What's to hinder me ¢g 


Do you want 


ettin’ 


into the cellar and _ stealin’ 
empty wine - bottles? The 
answer is, that it ain’t no good 


to steal empty wine-bottles, and 
it ain’t no good to do me dirt. 
You know it well enough.”’ 

“Isn't revenge sweet ?”? 
“Some kinds of revenge. Not the empty 
kinds, 

“What do you mean exactly when you say 
that for me to take you is like the theft of 
er pty bottle Ss? a 

“You fast can put 
the thumbscrew on my like the 
cowardly beast you are, the same as you did 
You c as 
threatened you would, as you'd like to ‘a 
done in that dark barn, if I hadn’t sold yer. 
But you can’t get at me. My 
I'm way off, out 0’ sight 0° s« 


You 
wrists 


know enouch. 


+} 


» other day. an do worse, you 


? 


body isn’t me. 
um like you.” 
His eves glittered oddly "ie that soP 
Do you know, I think perhay 


I 
Ing a mistake motive in bringing 


Ss you ¢ mak 


ire 


about my 


you here. Do you by anv chance imagine 
that I am in love with you, my girl?” 
“No fear ! 


What’s a skunk like you know 
bout love? Might’s well start in to read 
Shakespeare to a baboon.” 


A quick flash of rage distorted his face. 


‘*The instant her back was turned, Mirrie 
darted like a streak to the door"—vp. 1041 
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“Bother you, keep your poisonous tongue 
quiet!” he snapped. “Except to answer 
my questions. I brought you here in fulfil- 





ment of a promise I made, and that promise 
I mean to keep; whether by fair means or 
foul, it’s for you to say.” 

She considered him gravely. 


“What is 








Drawn by 
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it you want me to do or say?” she asked at 


last. 

“First, I want to know all 
me of Crane’s business affairs. f 
where does he bank?” 

“T can answer that as easy 
banks on the soil of God’s own 


as pie. 


not.” 


“Do you mean that he has no banking 


account?” 


“Not as I ever heard of.” 


“Nor any lawver?” 
“Tf he has, I don’t know it.” 
Dudley considered. “Then where 


he keep his money?” 
A mischievous light came into her eyes. 
“You send to 
down, down beyond 


word to your men 


the pigsty 


great hornbeam, and make a bee-line from 
that to the corner of the pasture rails, and 


you can tell 
or instance, 


He 
country, and 
it lets him down badly as many seasons as 


does 


go dig 
they must 
count twenty-five feet from the foot of the 
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then you have to do a little problem in 
’rithmetic, and then——” 

“How much will it take to make you 
realize that you can’t play with me?” 

“What d’you want, then, asking such fool 
questions? You know well enough Joe 
Crane's got no buried treasure.” 

Dudley smoked quietly, contemplating 
her from head to heel as she sat there defy- 
ing him. 

“Would you like to know,” he asked 
presently, “who is my informant?” 

“Informant about what?” 

“All sorts of things. Would it surprise 
you, for example, to be told that you are 
a considerable heiress?” 

Mirrie smiled, “Well, it ’ud surprise me 
one way, not another.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“T mean, it ’ud surprise me to know I 
was rich, but it ’ud explain the kind interest 
you seem to take in me.” 


Crashing his fist on the table, Dudley ° 
leapt to his feet. By —— you're asking for 





it! Simply asking 

Suddenly he laughed aloud, as one aston- 
ished at his own folly of rage. “Oh, stow 
that, Mirrie,’’ said he carelessly. ‘‘ You’ve 
no idea how ridiculous you are. Give all 
your attention to what I have to say. Do 
you remember two summers ago old Crane 
handing you some papers to sign? If so, 
can you tell me what he said they were?” 

Mirrie’s face changed a little, merely by 

shade of expression, but he noted his first 
hit. 

“Ves,” she said slowly, “I remember. 
There was some trouble with the Dominion 
Government about his being my legal 
guardian. I signed a paper saying I wished 
him to act as my legal guardian.” 

“Did you read the paper you signed?” 

“Uncle Joe read it to me. 
new parson witnessed 


Lakin and the 
signature.” 
“Ts that the only document you 
“T wrote a short letter to my father’s 
people in England, telling them that I 
wanted to belong to the Cranes. Uncle Joe 
thought they might make trouble else. Yes 
. and I signed one other—it was a receipt 
for fifty dollars which they sent over for 
me, and Uncle Joe bought me new shoes 
and put the money in the bank for me.” 
“Tt was neatly done,” said Dudley 
ally. “They omitted to explain to you that 
you were 


signed?” 


appointing Crane not merely your 
guardian, but also your trustee 


“My which?” 





ironie- 


“Trustee of your fortune. Your grand. 
father in England left you a small fortune 
about twenty-five thousand dollars, out 
which Crane actually found the money for q 
pair of new shoes! 
had, my child.” 

Mirrie’s eyes blazed. “I don't belie 
you.” 

“As you please about that; but I ought 
to know. I come from your father’s count 
My own father’s estates adjoin old Standon’s, 
and when I decided to come out here and 
have a look at life in the raw your grand- 
mother asked me to try to get into touch 
with you. Don’t get much thanks fo: 
trouble, do 1?” 

After a pause: 


( 


You’ve been cruelly 


€ 





“T don’t believe one w 


you say. You're a thief and a liar—just ; 
scum cattle-thief, runnin’ a band of black 
guards,” 

“Now, Miss Standon, I want you to thinl 


\ 
1 1 
} chair 


a minute.” He leaned back in 
his manner having now quite changed. H 
was no longer aping the backwoods manner 
and vocabulary. “I challenge you. W 
you kindly mention to me the name of an 
single decent citizen of Finaska whom I 
my men have defrauded?” 

“That I will. Joe Crane.” 

“T’ve just told you Joe Crane isn’t a 
decent citizen. He’s a fraud. He ought t 
be in a felon’s dock. Now, just you think 
back over the raids you've heard of, as car- 
ried out by the Hooded Snakes. Name 
one— ” 

“ Ruah Wirtheimer——” 

“You think he was a good honest cl 

She paused. “No,” said she at last, wit! 
her unrelenting honesty. “I know he wi 
crooked. But his wife and boys had t 
suffer——” 


VIS 


“His wife was a worse crook than he. 1 
know what I’m talking about. Next 
pl ase. What have 
Moses?” 

“A bloodsucker 
when he was cleaned out.” 

“And Jake Law? And Israel D 

She had to own that in each case the 
money taken had been a just retribut 
: Dudley, leaning 


» you to sav about Dandy 


Evervone was glad 


“See here,” went on 
across the table. “Heaven knows why | 
should try to justify mvself before a fly 
perty-gibbet like you 
law can’t be had yet awhile in Finaska. As 
soon as it is the 
disbanded. Meanwhile a wholesome terror 
of punishment descending when least ¢x- 


Hooded Snakes will 
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“Crashing his fist on the table, 
Dudley leapt to his feet” 





3 pected will do a lot to keep some men f 
n lecent. All my victims have been warned i 
nk that, so long as they go straight, they won't 
oe, : ¢ interfered with. Joe Crane thought him y 
me / t too strong. He’s got a lot o’ men, he’s 
got sons, he’s got influence. He thought he — y 
uld land vour fortune and not a soul 
ld ever know what he’d done. And they 
vouldn’t if old Mrs. Standon, down in Hert ‘ 
tdshire, hadn’t asked me to try to find c 
te her granddaughter.” t 
There was a long silence. At last 
I “Did she ask you to put the thumbscrew 
- nher, to gag and bind her?” 
*- ] “When | spoke to you down by the pas- 
g ture I didn’t know who you were.” 
lad f “Thought I was just a woman, didn’t 
lad ] ’ 
j uu? Not an heiress?’’ His sudden flush 
| lowed how he felt the gibe 
the | “Most of the girls hereabouts are not 
ur stamp,’’ he said almost apologetically. 
Ling ; * Not by any means.”’ 
wy J ' There was lone silence. ‘* Well,’’ said 
flip- i Mitrie presently, ‘*so that’s that. 1 should 
that ke to go home now 
As _“ Home as represente 1 by the Pasture 
| be Barn, | presume The farmstead’s in 
rror ruins. Burnt out.’’ 
ex- “They are all the home and all the 
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they’ve done with it. 








Orawn by 
Wilmot Lunt 


amily I ever knew. Ill go back to them, 
f you please.” 

“Your grandmother asked me to bring 
‘ou to England.” 

‘*You can tell her I know too much about 
fou to go travelling in your company— 
inless you gag me.” 

He winced again and seemed to meditate. 


‘See here—I may as well tell you straight 


nut. Joe Crane and Lakin both escaped 
hat night. I meant to keep them jolly safe 


until I knew where your money is and what 


But they got away, 


through the carelessness of one of my men; 
and they are raising the whole countryside 
against me.”’ 


**1’11 make him say where is 
he’ll tell me when he knows I mean to use 1 


to build up Crane’s Creek again.” 


my money 


t 
t 


“Miss Standon, haven’t you got any 
sense?” 
“T reckon some. Quite enough to see 


through you,” 


He gave an oddly vexed laugh. ‘* Well! 
This is the reward of virtue. It has cost 


me quite a lot, both in time and in money, 
enemies. 


to put you out of reac h of your 
And now you go back on me.” 
“It ’ud be a pity if I couldn’t sce 
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through your games,”’ was the grim answer. 
‘*T know all about myself. I’m so homely 
that no boy ever looks at me twice unless 
there isn’t another bit of skirt within twenty 
miles. You thought you’d have first go in 
at my money, and do it quick—an’ you 
thought the way to do it was by a show of 
force, an’ that I should be frightened and 
fall down at your feet and say, ‘Oh, kind 
sir, let me go,’ and you’d say: ‘ Not until 
you’ve sworn to love me,’ an’ then I should 
fall on your neck and you’d carry me off to 
Well, 


1 wonder if you’d be surprised to know that 


the registrar and pouch my fortune. 


if anybody has got to have it that isn’t me 
I’d rather ‘twas those as brought me up and 
gave me all the home I’ve known.” 

He stood awhile as if 
laughed lightly. 


y, then 
“It comes to this, then 
that I’ve behaved so badly as to prevent 
your taking my word. Well, I’m sorry I 
can’t send you back to your fond friends at 
the Creek just yet. I’m under orders to 
recover that money for you, and until I’ve 
got it I’m going to keep you here. Sit 
down and have lunch; or do you detest me 
too much to eat with me? 

“It don’t seem to me that you amount 
to enough for me to detest you,” 
Mirrie in a dégagée manner, 


pondering 


? 


said 


CHAPTER V 
A Fortune for an Orphan 


T nced not be denied that Miss Standon 
sat down to eat with a sense of triumph. 
For many 
trodden little outcast, neglected and de 
Now she wa: 


years she had been a down- 
spised. the centre of a thrill 
ing adventure, and it seemed to her that 
she was keeping her end up fairly satis- 
factorily. 

Her host—or jaile: 
» be considerably ruffled. This 
been due to the fact that just 


seemed for the time 
t may have 
as they were 


about to sit down he was called out of the 


room, Fatima telling him that one of the 


boys had _ broug! 


wanted 


t im news, and he was 
quick, He was 


away not more 

than ten minutes, but when he returned his 
face Was tormy 

He was so silent while eating that Mirri 


had no chance to score off him, and this 


gave her a vague sense of disappointment 
She covertly studied his face as he ate 
When he first met her at the pasture bars 


he had been wearing a moustache and short 
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chin beard. He was now clean shaven, and 
she could not his looks 
her. She had seen only the half-washed, 
heavily built, 


round 


de ny that 
clumsily made men y 

and about Finaska. She 
quite enough to be aware that her 
different clay. Hitherto she 
had drawn a hard-and-fast line between the 
men in books and men as she knew the 

Now she began to 
might be men in the world who actual] 


Wo! ked 
knew 


captor was ol 


suppose that there 


looked and talked more like the heroes 

Shakespeare—with 

acquainted. 
Moreover her 


whom she was well 


memory bore out exactly 
what he had just told 

Well she remembered be ing called inte the 
little outhouse used by Crane as an offic 


the truth of 


in order to sign certain documents. Lakin 
had been present; he was a man shi 
detested, wondering how R 


Crane could possibly endure him. His 


always 


] 


easy manner had made her wonder at 


time, dimly and vaguely, ‘‘ whether any- 
thing was up.”’ 
But Crane st 


age, all the authority, she had ever known 


od to her for all the parent- 


The idea of his conspiring to def 


4 





never for an instant crossed her mind; and 
in a few days she 
it. 

Now, in the light of what Dudley had 


had forgotten all al 


said, she recalled that a month later Crane 
had bought 
plant to commence his timber-felling. In 


new plough horses and 


fact, the prosperity of the ranch had set in 


. 3 > 
sne Was Pp Sitive of it from that pre 
date. 
She saw, too, with her clear wit, that her 
eyes had been blinded because she was a 


part of the Crane homestead, and 


she had taken those who were triends 


Crane for het 


friends, his enemies like 





for hers It was nevertheless necessa ) 
own that, until the Hooded Snakes inter- 
fered w 1 Uncle Joe he 1 had 

in admirat n for the n, is id rT 
the folk vat di 1 ‘ , 
bullied by t1ogues whom the law seemed 
powerless to touch. She could remet 
hearing Mi Cyile the | ( n < irge a 
the mi n, hat Dudley ] ’ 
being a modern Robin Hoo n 
was Robin, and he had adopted U | 

a disguise for his men He prided hims¢ 


on the general recognition that no hones 


citizen need fear him. 


In fact, until he interfered with Crane, 
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E. P. ROSE & SON, 


LTD., 
Hosiery Specialists, 


BEDFORD. 
LONG STOCKINGS for the GYMNASIUM 


Having supplied these Stockings for some years to the principal 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES, we have every confidence 


in recommending them for HARD WEAR and BEST VALUE. 


8} 9 91 10 'n. foot 
Ist quality, Black and Tan Cotton 3/11 3/11 3/11 4/1 1pair 
Ist quality, Black Cashmere . 5/11 5/11 5/11 6/11. 
2nd quality, Black Cashmere . 4/11 4/11 4/11 5/11,, 


Tan, Dark Tan, and Brown Cashmere in three qualities, 








We also stock UNDYED COTTON GYM HOSE, 
suitable for dyeing to Special Shades for Sports Clubs, ete. 


All sizes, 3/11 pair. 


GYMNASTIC and SPORTS 
KNICKERS. 


Special quality, all-wool woven fabric, fashioned 
waist, short legs. 

18 20 22 24 26 28 ins. 

6/11 6/11 7/6 7/6 7/11 7/11 


GYMNASIUM BELT 
SUSPENDERS, 2/11 
























Carriage paid on all orders 
of 20|- upwards. 


Long 









oe for PRICE LIST 
sent 
Stockings the POST FREE 
en application 
to 








E.P. ROSE & SON, Ltd., 
Hosiery Specialis‘s, 
BEDFORD. 
MA: 


Gymnasium 
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who somehow was universally respected, 
Dudley had been a kind of hero among the 
settlers. 

The savage revenge he had taken for the 
thrashing of his man might change all that. 
Nobody knew that he had anything else 
against Crane, Mirrie felt pretty certain 
that “ Uncle Joe” 
ing. Looking back, she was aware that of 


had received due warn- 


late the old man’s eyes had often been upon 
her. He must therefore understand per- 
fectly well just why she had been kid- 
napped; and both Lakin and he would 
move the whole neighbourhood to kill the 
man who knew their secret. 

Curious though it may seem, Mirrie 
found it a trifle disappointing to realize that 
a lawless passion had been by no means the 
motive of the robber chief in abducting her. 
The usually accepted opinion that no man 
could ever find her attractive was, then, 
true, not only of the population around 
Crane’s Creek, but also out in the wide 
world. As Dudley quietly ate his lunch 
with the finished table manners of an 
Englishman—manners such as this little 
product of the wilds had never seen—she 
felt a curious resentment against him: the 
resentment of a woman who believes herself 
so unattractive that no man would kiss her 
for love, against him who has insulted her 
by profaning her hitherto virgin lips. He 
had taken her for a slavy, and had first 
tormented, then kissed her, in order to 
extract information. 

Oh! She could never forgive him! She 
sat glowering, sulky, nursing her griev- 
ance, until her companion pushed back his 
plate, rose from the table and lighted a 
cigarette with a furrowed brow which told 
of some disagreeable preoccupation. 

“Well—so long!” said he, hardly look- 
ing at her. ‘I haven’t tried to entertain 
you, you see: you’ve made it impossible for 
me to address a civil remark to you without 
On the 

ironic 
** My friends,” he said, *f would 


being accused of fortune-hunting.”’ 
Word he 


laughter. 


suddenly broke into 
be amused at the idea of my making up to 
a girl for the sake of five thou.! But let 
that pass. I have to go out, and until | 
know that things are safe you must stay in- 
doors. Meanwhile here’s something fot you 
to read and think over.’ 

He took a leathern wallet from his 


pocket, sorted out some letters, searching 


for one. At last he found and handed it to 
1 ry a) bd 
“er, * There you are he said “Be 
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I hope to come back before very 





good. 
long.” 

So saying, he left the room and could be 
heard running downstairs. 

Mirrie sat down in a comfortable arm. 
chair and turned over the envelope 
curiously. It bore an English stamp and 
postmark, and was addressed to Robin 
Dudley, Esq., c.o. Messrs. Gore and Law- 
son, solicitors, Ontario. 

She opened it, and saw for the first time 
the thick, cream-laid paper, the stamped 
address heading of the English upper 
classes. There was an enclosure, which 
she took up and examined with an odd 
curiosity. At first she thought it was the 
letter she ‘had written at Crane’s dictation 
to England. Then she saw that it was not 
the original, but a clever copy, in which a 
short sentence of thanks for the money be- 
queathed to her had been inserted; and the 
address at the top was a fictitious one. 

In burning indignation she turned to the 
English letter, dated six months back, from 
Cotley Park, Herts, and in the flowing hand 
of two generations ago. 


“‘T was indeed glad to hear from you, 
dear boy, and to know that you are enjoying 
your ‘wild west’ adventure to the top of 
your bent. How good of you to concern 
yourself so much with my anxieties and my 
ceaseless hunt for my grand- 
daughter! I should suppose that she was 
dead were it not for her signature in quite 
a good, firm hand upon the receipts sent us 
by Mr. Lawson. The address from which 
she wrote to me—Great Portage, Minni- 
moose—has, I think, been written in by 
another hand, and I have since come to the 
conclusion that it must have been fictitious, 
as no such place seems to exist. 


missing 


The two 
witnesses to her identity signed, one as 
missioner at a place called Finaska, which 
does exist, the other (named Thomas Lakin) 
from this Great Portage, which we cannot 
trace. I have had inquiries made at 
Finaska, but the name of Standon is not 
known there. One would think that an 
orphan girl does not come into a fortune of 
£5,000 there every day in the year ; but 
nobody, as far as our agent could ascertain, 
has ever heard of her or her inheritance. 

‘* According to the last letter I had from 
my son before his death he was working for 
some farmer in the district, but unluckily 
I lost that letter, little thinking I should 
never receive another from him! If I 
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could find or remember the name of his 
clue in 
the money was 
Gore 
a signed 


employer I think I could get the 
my hands. As the whole of 


almost at once withdrawn from and 


Lawson’s by the new trustee, on 
granddaughte r, we have 
that. I 


cannot tell you how relieved I should be to 


request from my 


no means of tracing her through 


know her safe, to 


know her good and 


is a ceaseless, gnawing pain to 


happy. It 








ie ‘ : “ee ' 
me to remember how pitiless my h rand 
was in the treatment of his younger son. 


Now that I am left 


daughters, and my 


quite alone, 
daughters-in-law not 
wishing to bé bothered with me, I crave for 
this unknown girl, my own son’s child. 
**Dear Robin, if you ever see her—if you 


ever have the chance to plead 


beseech you to lay before her the cas« f her 
poor old Grannie--not so ve 
but so very lonely—who would 
her heart could desire in return for quite a 
little 

“Well, 1 begin to drivel, so must 
close, etc. 


affection 

now 

** GRACE MIRANDA STANDON. 
“ P.S.—I am enck 

little note.’’ 


sing her unsatislactory 


Mirrie and letter. In 


of her carnest desire to pay no heed 


read re-read this 


spit 
to Dudley’s tale, she knew well enous h that 


ere, in far-away 





it was genuine. Somev 


England, she, the penniless o t. f 
lrudge of Crane’s Creek, possessed a grand 
mother who need lor er and 
imagined her to be in the enjoyment of an 
inheritance ol wl hs she had been d 
honestly deprived 

here came to her heart, welling in upon 
it like a flood len ] Voir 
for her grand) ( rms 

ro have someone ) é vn. \ 
would ¢ 1 he I ( ‘ t ( 

1 to de n ( en 

just be ( ( } I ld! 

For the f ) I ( Mir 

ed te ‘ i ‘ ] { 
mendous h e en ‘ ma 
est le ( ere ] 
fear oO! Loe ‘ 

The w im re } 
and disappeared t n n 
word \l rric¢ Wa . n i¢ 
flections that she hardly n 
hung heavy until a coupl 
gone by and Fatima n 








The captive yawned, rose, stretched het i i 
self and inquired : 
Has ve maste ome hack?’ 
“Well, 1 think he has, m e.” 7 
You go and tell him he’s to 
right now,”’ said Mirrie ca S 
Fatima looked surprised, but went 
and in a few minutes Dudley actu 
peared. He wore riding-kit and ] 
tired and hot. He had probably expe ) 
immons after her perusal of Mrs. S i 
don’s letter, but his face was entire 


committal. 
‘*T want to go out of doors,’’ said M 
without pream 1e€ 


‘Well, I’m 


sorry, but I don’t think 


had _ better. An\ thing I can have 
pleas ire of d ying I \ mr’ 

“Yes I want you to lend r 
mone If e l’ve got five 
pounds, you won't mind doing that. I y 
to send a e me age over to I] 
to t s Cotle Park here l've £ t 
mothe ) k her if this—all 

ave { Id me 1 true 

my nk t is quite an excellet 
the ble If you will write a mé¢ 
send it to the office at once. But I’m 
it will mean yé spending at 
t { I e, in R s ( 
It never take ( n twelve 
tien lon except in vé¢ special ¢ 
s nce » get a re to a t 

S] eflected. Then were 1 

I tl le 
1 ( l I ot idon §s ett 
in t upon s¢ n ) t once S 
But I | ve tried to 
not J nt to 1 
t Crane and Laku 
! . 2 i 
no nh ) { ( 
\ t ( \ 
( ) ( I ni { n 
» Cran | 
of } | ¢ t 

ke ’ | 

Me ! ile I] ] 

» en nd ny ¢ ( 

n I 
Oh. ‘J ) i man I 
call | idde \ 
n ( 
| nd f1 a 
ri ( lie { kne 
‘ e Head e Harem \ 















| 


being laughed at. 


Mirrie turned away and bit her lip. She 
was quick enough to know when she was 
How oddly different 
everything was from what she had thought 
at first ! 

She took a restless turn through the 
room. * You think I ought not to go out?”’ 
she asked with a sudden wistfulness, a 
change in her voice which 
Dudley was quick to note. 


“Well,” he said reflec- 
tively, ‘you had certainly 
better not be seen walking 


with me. But I feel fairly 
sure that nobody in this town 
knows you by sight, so if you 
would like to dispatch your 
cable yourself 1 
why you can’t go 
Toots.” He 
yueer smile, ‘f That is if she 
an fix you up with a hat.” 
Mirrie flushed hotly. 
‘Can’t you go out without a 
hat in a town?’’ she asked 
vith a  bashfulness 
was oddly fascinating. 
“Not if you don’t want to attract 
attention’? replied he with com- 
mendable gravity. ‘‘Do you think 
t would be a good plan if you and 
loots did some shopping, if you let 
er fix you up with shore- 
going clothes, so that when you start 
tor England you would be properly 
equipped?” 


he girl was silent for a long m 


don’t see 
with 


added with a 





which 


some 


ment. 
She stood by the table, moving two books 
to and fro absently. Her long lashes lay on 
her thin, delicately flushed cheeks. It w 
evident that she would be a_ beautiful 
Yoman in a few months. 

Looking up suddenly she found his ey 
| She tho ight 
laintly amused pity. 
“Look at here,” said she abruptly ; ae 
sis all right, if I get back 


they expressed a 


that cable 


grandmother, I’ll begin to thank 
You tor what you’ve done.” Then th 
Olour flooded her fair face. ‘*I don’t 
unt to much,’”’ she muttered, ‘* but I can 

e grateful. You shal at 
~ Sal if” ne rey cd 1 n ; rb ] 
kind of thoughtfulness. “But I'm afraid 
gratitude doesn’t interest me much.’’ Li 
Waited a moment after this to see if r 
Would take up the challenge. But some 


>} +1 | . 
Novel sensation was making her sensitive, 
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***T want to go out of doors,’ 
said Mirrie without preamble” 


and she was too 
meant. 


“ Well!” He drew out a po ket-book. 


wary to ask what he 


“Here are some dollar notes for you. 
Take ’em and I'll call Toots.’ 
o Wait ! "9 she ( ed as he tossed a 


bundle of notes on the table. ‘f You must 
count them 
because all 
when I get to my home in | neland.”’ 

He gravely did as she asked, and once 


ount them yourself carefully, 


bac k 


; : : 
this has got to be paid 


again handed the money to her, Then he 
left the room to summon Toots. 
Mirrie was surprised upon leaving her 


prison to find herself upon a mean little 
staircase, such as one finds in a vé small 
villa At its foo Ss a narrow entrance 
passage Wilh door, gl SS anelled, 
from which they ilked out into a little 


unmade grassy road such as one finds in a 
half-built Looking back, it could 
be seen that the house they had just quitted 


} | 
subdurDp 
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was one of a row all exactly alike except 
for the slight roof alterations and skylight, 
showing where the top floors of two houses 
had been thrown into one. This was simply 
accounted for by the presence on the minute 
gatepost of an unassuming brass plate on 
which was inscribed : 


‘““ Mr. DUNSTAN’S STUDIO.” 


There were not more than eight houses in 
the whole row, and those which were to face 
them from across the way were not yet in 
being. 

It was not a place in which one would 
expect to find the headquarters of a robber 
band. 

The post office was at some distance, 
near the railway station. Mirrie realized 
that she had been brought a long way by 
car, and not from this station at all. She 
duly dispatched her cable, which she worded 
thus: 


‘*Did my grandfather leave me money? 
Did you ask Mr. Dudley to trace me? Do 
you want me to come home ?—MIRANDA 
STANDON.”? 


She then repaired with Toots to the main 
street of the populous and growing town 
and did some fairly satisfactory shopping, 
wondering that the maid should be so par- 


ticular about things like shoes and gloves, 
which to her were inconvenient details. 

Toots, however, did more than help her 
buy clothes. She was herself a Hertford- 
shire woman, and she told her quite a lot 
about Cotley Park and her grandparents 
Mirrie could no longer have the least real 
doubt as to the good faith of Robin 
Dudley. It was just as they got back to the 
funny little row of houses calling itself 
West Avenue that the good woman voiced a 
wish, 

**Oh, missie, if you’re going back 
England I do wish you could persuade Mr. 
Robin to go with you. He’s not safe here, 
and I do think he’s had his fling. His 
mother and father, they would be glad to 
see him back again, and it’s not as if he 
had a brother. He’s the only son and hei 
to all that big property.”’ 

‘“*Big property? Has he got as much 
property as my grandmother? ”’ 

‘“* Lord child, Mrs. Standon’s 
nice little place would go into a corner of 
our park,” Toots complacent) 
‘*Mr, Robin’s mother, she was a very great 


love you, 


laughed 


heiress and her money has put the estate 
into fine order! Oh! 
as the branch of 
Phillibrook ! ”’ 


(End of Chapter Five) 


there’s not so much 
a tree out of place at 
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To get the most out 
of your holiday take a 


Kodak 


Unless you are different from most of us, you 
have a special affection for one particular place 
you have visited at some time or another. 
Something about it cast a spell over you directly 
you got there—you felt at home and knew that 
you had, as it were, ‘found a friend.” You 
have often longed to see the old place again— 
and now that your holiday has come round once 
more you are going to be there for a whole 
fortnight! But this time you are taking a Kodak 
and intend to bring back to the 
work-a-day world your own 
pictures of the quaint old streets 
and the simple, unhurried 
country life—to capture, in 
your Kodak the peace and sun- 
shine of your happy holiday. 


All Kodaks and Brownies have 
been reduced in price. Here 
are two popular models. 


No. | Autographic Kodak Junior, fit- 
ted with Meniscus Achromatic Lens 
and Ball Bearing Shutter. Takes 
pictures 3} x 2}. Price £3-0-0. 


Vest Pocket Autographic Kodak, 
fitted with Meniscus Achromatic 
Lens, fits the waistcoat pocket and 
takes pictures 24x 1§. Price 35/-. 





Kodak Ltd., Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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"TRY a box of FRY’S Prince 
of Wales Chocolates, 

You will taste the most delicious 
flavourings ; you will marvel at the 
smoothness of the chocolate cover- 
ings; and you will show your 
friends the dainty box itself, as a 
token of your appreciation. 


4/6 ani Ib. 2/6 per 2 + Ib. 















REMEMBER— 
IT MUST BE FRY’S 











Hoow- tetas 


bad avoid great Physician said he never 
had aCold although constantly in the 
way of infection, simply because he 
KEPT HIS NOSE IN ORDER, 
Another prescribed inhaling antiseptics.” 
—Daily Mail, Oct. 18th, 1919, 


To avoid Colds and Influenza, use 
Dr. MACKENZIE’'S 
SMELLING BOTTLE. 


Of all Chemists and Stores 2/+, or post free in 
U.K. for 2/3 (stamps), from Mackenzie's 
Laboratories, Ltd., Reading. 

































THE PIONEER SOCIETY—FOUNDED 1845. 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ Training Ship 


and THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


Urgently Need £25,000 


To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society's Work 
1 00 Be 





have been sent Sores Soe oak 0 teantile Mar 
Boys have been trained for Civil Exp ikm 
3,200 Boys and Girls now being maint ed 
Jatrona—THRIR MAjEs TIRS THE KING AND QUEEN 
a ident— Le R - THB PRINCE Ut 
Chatr urer—C. FE. MALDE 
I CLAYT 
Chairma an Shif om p—HOWSON F. I itt, I 
Point Secretar Hl. BRISTOW Wa ND 
' HENRY G. COPEt 
' CAcques, & made payable to and sent to 


The Shaftesbury Homes & ‘Arethusa’ Training Ship 
| 164 Shaftesbury Avenue - = « London, W.C.2. 
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Holidays 
Apart 


ASKED the opinions of my readers on 
the question whether husbands and 
wives should spend their holidays 
another. A sheaf of 


replies show that opinion is fairly well 


apart from one 


divided. 
I wish I had space in this issue to ex- 
press my own views (Mrs. Editor, as | 
write, is enjoying the bracing air of the 
South Downs, whilst I labour on in town; 
so I could write feelingly). 


Perhaps some 

ther time when there is more space— 
The Prize of Five Guineas is awarded 
to “ Madeline ’’ for the letter given below. 


yr extracts from a few of 


[ am also printings 
the letters received. I wish I could print 
them all. 





Five Reasons 





Deak Epitor,—Please use all your persuasive 


vers to induce your ‘* worthy colleague ’’ to 
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Should Husbands and Wives 
Separate ? 


Readers’ Opinions 


true, beautiful things that really matter will 
stand out in strong relief. 

5. And lastly, I think any scheme that tends 
to make marriage a happier state or to make 
married people happy and contented 
should be encouraged. The frequent fault-find- 
ing, the petty, i thi of everyday 
life, the dissatisfaction with each other, and 
chiefly the terrible boredom that takes posses- 
sion of people who go on in the same groove 
year after year, are all responsible for the un- 
happiness that often ends in the divorce courts. 
I think an occa 1 change such as I suggest 
would make pe ] 











na 
yple value their homes and their 
dear ones much more. They would return to 
them with renewed health and vigour, and, 
what is more, with renewed faith in and love 
for each other. At least, such is the view of 
your reader, 

Oxon. MADELINE, 


Not Wise to Separate 





I po not think it all a wise plan to take a 
holiday apart from one’s husband. Think how 
awful it must be to spend the happiest moments 
of the year without him. He has been working 
to keep up the home; coming home too late each 
evening, and too tired, to show the attention due 
to you. Now that he is to have a brief span of 
rest, would you not want to be near him to help 
him enjoy it? I would far rather stay at home 
and not have a holiday at all than to spend it 
apart from my husband. 

High Halden, Kent. D. Drury, 





Something Wrong 





AFTER twenty-five vears’ experience of mar- 
ried life, should my husband announce his in- 
tention of taking a holiday in some corner of the 
world, and that I might find another spot for 
mine, I should surely begin to think that there 
was cause for alarm and that it was time to 
have a self-examination, to see if my life re- 
spring cleaning ’’ to make a brighter 
imagine a husband and 
lay would 

me very 


quired a ‘* s] 
outlook for both. 1 
wife coolly planning a separate holi 
seem that married life must have be 
uncongenial. 


Cheadle, ¢ ire. A. E. ROSCOE. 


Too Limited 








Epiror,—Your man friend who 


} 


Dear Mr. 











States 1 lay apart trom his wile 1s 
unthin to 1 id, one w demands 
t much atte 1 his wife. True love 
can bear s¢ 1 without love lessening. 
Coup! who are \ together get, as it were, 
n! ; 1 pa eves between them. Their 
( 1 t be limited, as they both know 








ple, incidents and places, whereas 
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a fortnight or month apart each glean many 
fresh ideas and sights to discuss later on. 
Chepsiow. (Mars.) B. Davies. 


A Sin to Separate 


‘ Wuom God hath joined together, let no man 





put asunder.” ‘That phrase is quoted at all 
Marriage ceremonies by the officiating clergy 
men. No matter how pleasant it may appear 


to be, no married person should even allow the 
thought of going their holidays separate from 
their life partner to enter their head. They 
share the griefs, sorrows and pleasures of home 
life, and they should share the pleasures of 
holidays. 
Ayrshire. D. RICHMOND. 


Life’s Too Short 


SPEND a holiday away from one’s husband— 
and call it a holiday! No, I’m afraid that 
life’s too short to try it—even by way of an 
experiment. 

You put up with his ordinariness, everyday- 





ness, ‘‘ moods.’ Why not have the benefit of 
beholding your twin soul in a different light 
sometimes ? 

Go a-picnicking in the summer woods to- 
gether. Go for glorious morning dips in the 
wide, clean sea. You'll find that even a hus- 


band may be a delightful companion, a quite 
wonderful person. 

Home’s a dear little place, of course, but oh! 
the delight of running away from it occasion- 
ally ; of leaving the children in capable, mother- 


in-law hands; of shelving all housekeeping 
cares, of forgetting all business worries. The 
years slip from you like a garment. Your hus- 
band is a gay, irresponsible boy again. You 


are the girl he loves. 

The glamour, the romance, the rapture of the 
honeymoon days may not, perhaps, be recap- 
tured, but the comradeship, which is the founda. 
tion of married life—ah ! that surely is cemented 
and strengthened.—Yours faithfully, 

York MARJORIE BIRKs. 


Separate—Of Course! 


SOMETIMES the young man I am going to 
marry very soon comes straight to my home 
from the laboratory in which he works, flings 
himself into a big chair, and says wearily: 
** Make me a cup of tea, please,’? and adds wist- 
fully, ‘‘and tell me something—something 
interesting ! ”? 

A request that I say 
ing ’’ invariably stifles my 
but I think backward 
say something— 
hold the 





something interest- 
ability to do so, 
and forward quickly and 
anything which will catch and 
boy’s jaded mind for a moment. At 


what seems to me to be a very short time later, 
he glances at the clock and exclaims: ‘* Great 
Scott! I’ve been here four hours and it doesn’t 
seem like one! How the time does fly when 
I’m over here with you!’ and he leaves 


reluctantly. 

It is because I always want him to find me so 
interesting that he will leave me reluctant) 
hurry back to me as soon as he can, that 
planning even now that our holidays 
spent apart. . 

Ottawa, Canada, L. D. 


and 
I am 


MILNER, 


shall be 


** Absences are a Good Ther 


Desk Mr. Epitor,—Most certainly, in my 
opinion—and I have had over ten years’ ex. 
perience of married life—husbands and wives 
should spend some part of each year apart. 
The average man is so constituted that the m 
feeling that he is bound to one person’s societ 
for ever and ever is enough to make him weary 
of it and long for change. ; 

R. L. Stevenson says, ‘‘ Absences are a good 
thing in love and keep it bright and delicate.” 
Over and over again we have proved that true. 
—Yours truly, EUPHEMIA. 





Absence Makes the Heart—— 





Dear Str,—For many years my husband and 
I have had separate holidays, he being fond 
cycling and my son and myself of the sea. 

We arrange it like this. He plans a circular 
tour for a fortnight and arranges to incl 
*‘our town” for the third week. 

It works splendidly. Separated and away 
from household worries, we each have an r 
tunity for discovering the other’s good points 
and our own bad points, and embrace th 
given fortnight to resolve to be kinder and 
gentler to each other. 

The third week of our holi 
honeymoon, and I am glad tha 
enough to defy convention and my ns and 
begin having separate holidays. Middle-class 
people in small houses are too much on the top 
of each other.—Yours truly, 

Palmer’s Green. A. 











is anot) 





lay 
t I was strong 
re 


lati 


BOWEN. 


Not Workable 


Dear Sir,—Holidays apart are a boon and 
blessing to the childless couple, or those 
families are grown up, but wh 
young children the separate holiday 
workable 

Should the mother, 
care of th 





had the entire 
eleven months 


who has 
children for 





them with her on her holiday while 
band strolls forth unencumbered? 
worthy the name of father but will count it a 


privilege to share with her the children’s 
holiday. If you want to see happy holiday- 
making, watch the family groups on the sands 
at any seaside resort: mother in her deck-chair 
with a piece of fancy work in her hand 
treat this for the hands that have w 
hard on the household sewing; father 
his first-born how to track the wily sl 








its lair, running races with the energetic 
maiden ‘of five (who always wins), dealing ex 
pertly with the building of sand-castles, a 
proudly confident that his wife and bairns at 
the brightest and bonniest that ever blessed a 
happy man. 

When the children are safely tucked in bed 
and he and his wife can stroll along the 
‘* front,’? meeting mutual friends and discuss 
ing the possibilities of an early morning dip, or 
some picnk if fine,’? do you think they woul 
either of them exchange their simple, health 
giving shareholding holiday for the whirling 
glories of a motor tour or life at some fashi 
able spa apart from each other? 

likley. M. BReacs. 
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Are you quite satisfied with the Tea you are drinking ? 


Why not let us send you FREE samples of our delicious 


“U.K.” TEAS 


A Postcard will bring them to you! 
UNITED KINGDOM TEA CO., Ltd., 1 Paul Street, London, E.C.2. 


“Tea Merchants by Appointment to His Majesty The King and to Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 








JELKS conn tend Furniture 


| To buy GOOD furniture is the truest economy, and the best furni- 
ture is not necessarily new furniture. We have established a big 
reputation for High-grade Second-hand Furniture that can be relied 
on to give the utmost satisfaction in service. 

No matter what your individual requirements may be—complete furniture fora new home, or just a single article to give 


your present home that “‘ fascinating touch” which will lift it above the ordinary—the best plan is to pay us a visit and 
inspect the immense and varied stock contained in the showrooms that cover an area of 500,000 square feet. 


Prices are excep- 
tionally low. 


£100,000 


worth to select from. 


If you cannot call we 
will gladly send our 
Special Bargain Book- 
let free and post paid 
% on request. 


Cash or Deferred 
Payments. 


Prompt attention to 
country orders. 


Business hours : 9-7.30; 
Thursaays close at 1; 
Saturdays 9 p.m. 


Telephone: North 2509S. 
Telegrams: “ Jellico,” 
LONDON 





W. JELKS & SONS, 263-275 Holloway Rd., London, N.7. Buy. fram or, Picca- 


























tb, 
Every “Hercules” 
Overall bears the 
“Mother and Child” 


ticket and is guar- 


enteed by the DQ wash and wear well 


makers. If it is un- 


satisfact ry in wash Almost all drapers stock ** Hercules”’ Overalls. If your draper 
or wear, your draper does not, please send his address and yours on a postcard to 
will at once replace Spinners and 

it with another, free Josnua HoyLe & Sons LTD., Manufacturers MANCHESTER. 
of charge. (Wholesale and Shipping only supplied.) 
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PALE after exposure tc 





may be greatly IM- 
PROVED 

touch of < 
ROSE BLC OM,” which 
gives a perfectly natural 
tint to the cheeks. No 
one can tell it is artificial, 
it Gree, THE BEAUTY 

SPOT! Boxes 1/- 




















Use it regularly on face, neck and hands, night and 
morning, to be sure of having a fair, fresh appearance. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 


i 
From all Chemists and Stores, in bottles, 1/6 and 2/6 | 
| 


OF YOUR SKIN. 


Beauty of feature is not every- 


If PAYS TO TAKE CARE 
| 
| 


thing. A fine, clear skin wins the 
admiration of everybody. Skin 
needs nourishment just as the 


body does, and 
BEETHAM'S 





(as pre-war) 


is the ideal emollient for presery- 
ing and refreshing the complexion 
> summer Sun and Wind. 





ENGLAND 

















C. BRANDAUER « Co., Lro., 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 













SEVEN PRIZE. 
MEDALS. 
Attention is 


also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 104d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : 124 NEWGATE STREET, Lonoon 





The best 
and purest 
BAKING 
POWDER 
in the world. 

















ee Cooker p 
@6@Chi CLEANING JELLY 
For Removing Grease from Gas Ovens, etc. 
Ask your Ironmonger or Gas Company for it, 
if they do not stock, send 2/e for 2 tins, post free per tin 
THE MANAGER, THE KLEENOF? £0. 33 St. Mary-at-Hill, 
London, E.C, 














MADE UNDER 


OURNVILLE Cocoa 


iDEAL CONDITIONS 


See the name’ CADBU RY’ on every piece of Chocolate 


Seat ns eee 


eee 
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Stoke in September 





Y DEAR HELPERS, — Although 
September may be one of the most 
delightful months of the year, its 
darker and and the re- 
freshing tang in the air by day remind us 
that summer has gone and bid us make our 
lans for autumn and winter. There is a 
chilly sound about this and 


1 


there are chilly days coming. But ther 


cooler evenings 


programme, 


are also compensations. I have just been 
reading ‘‘ Books and Habits,’’ by 
Hearn, the great Japanese writer, in which 
le quotes from the ‘‘ Havamal,’’ the ancient 


Lafcadio 


Northern poem : 

“Fire, the sight of the sun, good health, 
and a blameless life—these are the goodliest 
things in this world.” 

Fire is put first—an interesting comment, 
[ think, on the severity of the winter which 
the Northmen had to endure. Our climate 
may not be as keen, but we too are a 
Northern people and have to defend out 
Id. Many of us 


loubt, responded to the exhor 





selves from the co no 


tations of the 
coal merchants to fill our cellars at reduced 





ices during the summer months. Those 
who refrained then are ire to lay in sup 
Plies shortly. It certainly not too early 
) begin to oke 

Last Winter my scheme for * ligl no fires 
In cold rooms” Was most generously s Ip 


ported by readers of THe QUIVER, and as a 


result the Winter became a time of 

















Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
please write to Mrs. Sturgeon for an 
address to which to send them. 
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and cosiness for many who had dreaded it. 
The same need will arise again. Tiny in- 
comes shrink up before even the reduced 
coal price lists. And the tragic thing is that 
tiny incomes and ill 
of our cases go hand in hand; that means 
that suffering will be intensified for quite 
six months in the year unless the rooms are 
warmed. I ask m 

to help me in this 
enterprise. 


health in the majority 


vy kind readers once again 


very “worth while” 


Those are the home fires that I want to 
keep burning. Then there are the fires 


abroad. 


Orphans and Others 


Of all the many funds which THE 
QUIVER has organized, I believe the one for 
the Save the Children Fund has been the 
most successful. Started nearly two years 
ago, it has had a 





consistently prosperous 
volun- 


fifteen of these 


career. Over a hundred * adopters ”’ 
teered within a few months; 
are carrying on for a second year, while the 
of donations and gifts, 


stream though it 


may have diminished somewhat, has never 
ceased. The reason for this success is not 
far to seek. There is a multitude of 
‘‘appeals’’? to which we would gladly 
respond, but which we have regretfully to 
refuse until our ships come home! The 


appeal of the starving child stands alone. 
We picture him on out 
Would we ask him if he 


tal] ‘ 1] 
Hottentot, or tell him to call 


day? No; I 


and feed and clothe 


own doorstep. 
were Hindu o1 
again anothe1 
think we would take him in 
i And because we 


not so many hundreds of 





know that miles 


away he is sitting on a doorstep with no 


one to take him in, we make a point of sub- 
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scribing money—many at considerable self- 
sacrifice—to enable those who are organized 
and capable to save the children and save 
them suffering. I have recently seen 
ghastly photographs—and, alas, the camera 
cannot lie--of the dead, starved children of 
Russia, and I have seen delightful ones of 
the children who have been found in time 
and fed. 

One of my most loyal and generous 
helpers, a first- and second-year adopter, 
recently wrote to express some quite legiti- 
mate concern lest the difficulties of organiza- 
tion in Russia were making it impossible for 
he feeding of the children to be efficiently 
carried on. Certainly the idea of chaos 
which the condition of the country raises in 
our minds justifies many doubts of this 
kind. Anxious to reassure her and other 
readers, I paid a call on Mrs. Leggatt, the 
chief organizer, in her new office, and asked 
her frankly whether our fears were ground- 
less and what exactly was the present state 
of affairs. In the course of a long talk she 
convinced me that the Fund has overcome 
the many difficulties and is engaged on a 
magnificent piece of work, and I think the 


+ 
t 





letter which she wrote me embodying the 
chief points of our conversation will interest 


you all: 

** Dean Mrs. Sturceton,—Following our con- 
versation yesterday it may interest you to know 
t ion at present in Russia. We 





the exact sit 


now opened 


have over 1,400 kitchens and are 
feeding there 300,000 children. We are also 
feeding, with money placed at our disposal by 
Sir tenjamin Robertson and Dr. Nansen, 
250,000 adults, so that in some small places in 





the huge famine area a certain proportion of the 
whole population is being kept alive through the 
work we are able to do. 

*“ It is interesting to hear that as the value 
of the feeding depends very largely on the con. 
tinuitv of supply, all these kitchens have been 
kept open continuously, with the exception of 
six which had to be closed for a short period. 
This means, I am sure you will appreciate, 
great powers of organization on the part of Mr. 
Webster, our organizer, for it is necessary to 
have a reserve stock of food always in hand lest 
the transport should break down or the cond 
tion of the roads, owing to t! thaw, etc., 
render transport altogether | 

Another satisfactory point to note is the 
very § ssful diet which Mr. Webster d led 
on after experience of eighteen months’ worl 
before the R in fa ne in BR State 
It » necessar that th liet should t 
* balar 1 WW h i that ft va I 1 
tuffs ed in feedit ‘ lren 1 t alwa 
1 given in 1 ul ind é YT rtion 
Wherever the f ling h esta 1 t] 

hild mortality | always d ped t h 
norma] lo me this s $s such a very satis 


factory proof of the efficient work 
doing in Russia. 

** At the present time the famine 
are somewhat relieved and the harvest 
pects are good, but it must of course | 
bered the harvest sown was a ve 
and that there will be great difficulty j 
ing it owing to the loss of animals and ph 
weakness of the peasants, and it is 
that from March onwards next year th 
be a serious shertage of food Wit! 
famine conditions. The deat I 
creased notably, and also deaths from 
are fewer than formerly, but we shall 
face the fact that during the 
many thousands of orphan chil 
us for their sole support, f 
food be sufficient for the adu pulation the 
orphan children will have no one to care for 
them, and it will not be possible for us to 1 
our efforts on their behalf. 

“We are supporting entirely a 
Armenian children in Constantinople, and h 
recently sent 12,000 pounds worth of food t 
Armenia and Georgia to be distributed under 
our Continental Organizer, Dr. Armstr 
Smith. 

** We still help financially the Br 
mittee for Relief in Poland which d 1 th 
children of refugees and re-emigrants in Pola: 
and has numberless camps and centres all over 
the country, the camps being mostly 1 
children. 

** The sch in England are subsi g 
sanatorium in Krems in Austria for tubercular 
children, and help has been given to the ant 
tubercular work for children in Serbia, while < 
grant of money for food was recently made for 
the children of Albania. 

** This will give you 
ferent centres where we 
to help children. 


which we are 












coming 





itish C 


1S Wil 


"krainiar 


some idea of the dif 
1 


are doing what we car 


**I may add that gifts to the c 
miners out of work in this country have a 
been given, and various feeding centres wh 


provided milk for babies and ex} I 
through various Infant Welfare Centres | 
London and the 








provinces are st g 
**We do hope in many ways that we may 
look on this coming winter as the last of 
emergency work. Ihe dream of the f 
would he to see the Save the ( 1 F 
accepted by everyone as a clearing house for 
gifts intended to relieve children’s suff ~ 
all sorts, but in the immediate fut ‘ 
emergency work will, I am afraid, have to I 
continued, and we should be very grateful 
deed to the readers of THE Quiver if 
help us through this winter as they , rt 
last tw yea 
** ‘Thankir verv 1 if t f S 
tained tand prac il ra 
you ive 11 \ sincer 
a a1T, Chie] rs 
** June 30tb, 1922” 


A QUIVER Kitchen 





Now the fires abr¢ 


this winter are the chen fires of Saratov 
c h 
Mrs. Leggatt tells me that f£1oo can %¢ 
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Children and BIRD’S ie Milas make 
early friends —and never disagree afterwards. 


There is nothing in Bird’s Blanc-Mange that the youngest 
children should not have, and much valuable body-building 
material they ought to have. 


BIRD'S 








is Blanc-Mange in perfection—a master dish, achieved by the skilled 
combination of rare cereal albumens, ripe fruit flavors, milk and sugar. 
Surely the food vaiue,in Bird’s Blanc-Mange speaks for itself. 

A few pence to buy —a few moments to make — and you have winsome, 
gladsome, Bird’s Blanc-Mange, a sweet complete in itself. No jam or fruit 
is required with it. 

Bird's Blane-Mange flavors are Vanilla, Chocolate, Lemon, 








| Bivze akc oiae a ahce iee Boxes 7d. and 12 
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7 7 DAY FOR — DEAF CAM NOW HEAR 



































ot matter what the cause of your Deafness (unless you were born deaf), youcan hear 
wonderful appliance as well as others. 
, re is no barrier, 1 aie’ “neth of time you ha yeen deaf, Mr, R.G. Smith, of Tottenham, 
was deat tor 24 years, and cau now hear as well as any dew We can give positive proof cfhundreds 
yo similar ise 




















eee Murray mar Drum” makes low sounds and whispers plainly he card A 
le, ily t i le. t ands 





sold Ve alte ted nth this dotvenion 
ully a of th 








al Alls W pro 1 lite. ty Fs leaf, o 
know any ody who is deaf, write for this Booklet. It costs nothing ; we send it free to anyone on 
receipt up to pay 

THE MURRAY co., "195 Century House, 205 Regent Street, 
London, W. 
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Vhere is an trresistible 











attraction about —~ 

Wrights Coal Far Soap 

\ that will always make it 

( Whe Mursery So ap 

1) THE SOAP LOVED 

BY CHILDREN 

PROTECTS FROM INFECTION 

1 ? 

- ; WRIGHTS 

74perTablet Box of 3.19 

1 Bath Tablets (double size) 
\“perTablet Box of 3 Tablets, 3° . 

i SEE: 
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The Aged and 
their Diet 


The slu 


persons is 


ggish circulation of aged 
due to thickened or over 
arteries, brought 
heavy, indigestible foods. 

Patent Cooked Food is light, dainty, 
ind wonderfully sustaining 


v, and be 


cause of the Scientific elimination of 


charged about by 


Dr. Ridge’s 








all harmful elements, it promotes 
in easy flow of invigorated blood 
through the system. Every person 
past middle life should make AT 
LEAST one meal per day of 


RIDGE’S FOOD 


60 YEARS’ TEST 
STILL THE BEST 


Obtainable at all branche f Boots, Parke’s, Lewi 
nd Burrows, Timothy White, ‘laylors’ and at 
ver 15,0o00ther chemists and grocers. Insist on 


having Dr. Ridge’s Food and accept no other, 


Tins 9d., 1/6, 3/- and 6/- 


ROYAL FOOD MILLS, LONDON, N.16. 





MY RHEUMATISM HAS 
ENTIRELY DISAPPEARED 
Dols Flannel Did It. 

This is the vol — testimony of a well-know: 
Author and Journalist. Read his letter ; this 


exactly what he says: 
April ro, 


**T wri to expre y high appre ti f DOLS 
FLANNEL (VOLATAL! e ty gol 
led from the A ffering from “ACI rE RHEI 
MATISM in) S} t arene abate t I rece 
g aft Il mea reli \ fe Ww 
| a friend t ( DOLS FLANNEL 
} mediately | ! I 
res thas been SIMPLY. MII ACULI f 
e my RHEUMATISM HAS ENTIRELY Dis AP, 
PR AR r b t anding th t 
"DOLS FLANNEI ie aight wi ; 
| iat “y irs very grat ae ee 
|} You, too, can lose your + DOLS FLANNEL 
equally effective in all cases of RFILEUMATISM, 


NEURITIS, SCIATICA 
STIFFNESS, BRUISED AND ACHING 
MUSCLES, STIFF JOINTS, STIFF NECK, 
CHEST COMPLAINTS, BRONCHITIS, SOR! 
PHROATS, ET¢ 


, LUMBAGO, CRAMP, 





n Datnty J 11/3 and3- by th 
By Boots ar 1 Branches; Taylors 
Branches ; 1 all London Stor 
i, you hat “ ss: peeesintae DOE 
FL, iN VEL 2 
DOLS, LTD. HUDDERSFIELD. 
| D rigtive ; famph post 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





allocated to the upkeep of one particular 
kitchen, from which one hundred children 
an receive a hot, nourishing meal daily for 
of the kitchen 
ef it and can 
One could hard!y ex- 


twenty wet ks. The adopter 
will receive photograpl 
choose a name for it. 
pect more for the money! I know of few 
sich bargains. We have a nan 
made. I want to have a photograph of THE 
QUIVER kitchen on this page before many 
As I said before, the 
the Save the Ch 
dren Fund has never run dry; during the 
past month I have received an anonymous 
sift of £3, another of £2 from ‘Sonny, 
Coatbridge,” and many others equally wel- 
come. 


months have passed. 
streath of donations f 





I have every hope that money will 
continue to flow in, and in future, unless 
jonors specify any other desire, their gifts 





ire, t 
will be added to ‘THE QUIVER Kitchen Fund. 
If we collect more than £100, so much the 
better; there will, I fear, be another con 
tingent of hungry little guests 
entertained by us. 


ready to be 





A Cure for the Cynic 
If you know anyone answering to the 
lescription, do not raise your hopes undul 
for while I can tell you about the cure, I 
1) afraid I cannot give it in its entiret: 
It would 
1d 


consist in looking ov¢ 
ulder and reading all the letters from 


-t 








THE QUIVER readers for the month. 
strengthener of faith in human good nature 
it cannot be beaten Not only 1 the 
response to appeals gent s and cheering, 
ut the charming spirit in which it is made 
aves an altergviow 
The sad story of “M. M.,” told r 
July number, roused a g1 leal of 
pathy, and almost at once I able to 
send her a cheque for £5 7s. 6d. to be spent 
Qn comforts for her invalid mot . One 
seader, in sending £2 10s. to be divided |} 
een “MM. M.”? and “*M Su" 
had put t! in s on her in ( yn 
a 1 au 
I ere wert Vo que S ) th ess 
Mr. Pes who fr 5 irds, and i 
lay still ¢ n 
A TC 1er V ) t ft ( i] 
1 ar ent 1) 
‘eed Fund he 
” 
Iship, flowers, l as 1 
C have een 114 1 and pi 
accepted, 


How the New Army Helps 


**I had another nice parcel from Mrs. D. 
yesterday. It really did work wonders, and, of 
course, I have written back to thank her and to 
tell her what a wonderful work she is doing. 
Her parcels are a real joy and such a tonic to 
us. Now I you I heard from Sister 
H., and she is coming to stay near here for her 
holiday and is coming to see me every day. Is 











it not kind of her? And all this goodness 
comes through THe Quiver. Indeed, dear Mrs. 
33 


Sturgeon, I am just full of gratitude to you. 

**I wish to express my thanks to you for 
bringing into my life the joy and happiness I 
am now receiving. I never thoug when I 
wrote to you some time ago, that I should be 
able to look on the bright side of life as I do 
now. At that time I was so low in spirits and 
downhearted and depressed that life didn’t seem 
worth living; but now, thanks to your intro- 
ducing my case to Miss C., I have pulled myself 
out of my low spirits, and now lock forward to 
the time when I can do as much kindness and 
goodness for some other poor disheartened soul. 
Miss C. has shown me how useless it was to be 
so discouraged, and her wonderful letters and 
advice have inspired me to fight against this 
terrible complaint of mine. Words cannot éx- 
plain how deeply I feel in the matter.”’ 

** Your kind letter and gift of 10s. have just 
been delivered this afternoon. If you could only 
know what it means to me you would under- 
stand how sincerely grateful I am, for I have 
been so very worried wondering l 
lo to get through this month. I expect Miss F. 
has been telling tales about me! i 
good friend and 


promised.” 


The $:0:S. 








Fund also made gra 
to Brighton for a delicate little 








lay’s outing 
boy, for an oculist’s fee, for clothes for a 
baby expected by desperately poor parent 


in July, and for a lady, Miss | 


from chronic ulceration of the stomac 


3., who suffers 
h and 


is prevented from doing more than a little 
ewing which brings in about 2s. or 3s. a 
week; 7s. a week is the most she has—yet 


she has never been known to complain nor 

to 

awlad t cen n iv outs 
glad to send on any gif 
> | ? ? ’ . 

We have also had the pleasure of sendin; 


a few gifts to Mr. Dalton while he has been 


reveal her extreme poverty. I shall be 
‘fen.f 


or ner, 


unable to work; but he would like some 
oO lers now that he is a little be Lt¢ ry and l 
hope that he ll get them. His needie- 
books are Is 3d., post Tree 
I have j picked « 1ese examples of 
vity a 1.dom. rhe New Army has 
lone much besides, and there is still plenty 


to do for new recruits. 


What I Want 


I still want clothes, please 





I also want 
books for a brave and clever youth of 











THE QUIVER 





nineteen, unfortunately crippled. In the 
winter he cannot do much, and he is very 
fond of reading. He suffers dreadfully at 
times, but more often has a smile on his 
face than a frown. Books are also wanted 
for the invalid for whom I appealed a year 
ago, suffering from tubercular knee and 
hip. She was splendidly supplied at the 
time, but is now again very hard up for 
literature. 

I also vant the offer of old mag 
a reader who has broken down in health 


razines for 
after many years of strenuous and unselfish 
work and is taking up journalism. She 
wants to study the requirements of the 
different magazines, but cannot afford to 
buy them. If anyone had a portable type 
writer to give away or to sell to her very 
cheaply, it would be a godsend. 

I want orders for Mr. H. G., mentioned in 
the July number, who makes rugs, table 
centres, mats and cushion covers I have 
had no orders for him yet, and he is in a 
military hospital, still suffering severely 
from the effects of the war. We must not 
forget him. Books for the hospital too, 
please. 


Address Wanted 

Will Mrs. McNeill, who was very kind to 
Mr. Dalton a little time ago, kindly let me 
have her present address? 


QUIVERS for Canada 


I am requested to find yet another volun 
teer to send out back numbers of THI 








QUIVER to an Englishwoman in a lonely 
part of Canada who asks for something 


to read,’’ and mentions THE QUIVER 
and Girl’s Own Paper in particular. 


* good 


Ar 

peg cai tae? 
, aude 

NA i 








Anonymous Gifts 





My best thanks to the anonymous donors 
of the following gifts: 


S.0O.S. Fund.—N. (Rochdale), ros. ; ** J 
someone poorer than myself,’ /1; B 
M. M.), 5s.; ‘* From one who p I 
thizes with her ’’ (for M. M.), ss.; H. A. 
M. M.), £:. 

Save ft Children lund. B.A. Be 38 
ww. Fy ks 

Sunshine House and St. Dunstan’s.—1 ‘ 
from E. T. B 

British Home for TI» ? 


memory ” (Brighton), 5s 


To all the following I am n 


for letters and gifts: | 
Miss Nina Browne, Mrs. Ronayne, Mrs. ] 
I M 
M 
Vi 





worth, Miss Smallw 1, Miss Isa Watsor 
Miss Dorothy Davenport, Miss Stott, M 





Brooker, Miss Edith rs. D M 
A. M. Moody, J. A. G 
Miss Anne Jack, Sturt, M 
Nancy Cull, Rev. : . Smith, M E] 
beth Shirley, Miss Irene Grice, Mrs. Sa er 
Miss E. M. Ware, Mr. H. Godbehere, M 
Nettie Sparham, Mrs. Bruce Jardine, M 
Mary Dolton, Miss Mabel Griffin and ot! 
Will correspondents kindly sign 
names very distinctly, and put Mr., M 
Miss, or any other title, in order to assist 


us in sending an accurate acknowled 
Address: Mrs. GORGE STURGEON, TH 
Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4 


Yours sincerely, 
FLORA STURGEON 
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iN Ci. classic in Pertames. 
APTIVATING and en- 


trancing, with 

delicate, 
of unusual 
charm 


a refined, 
clinging fragrance 
attractiveness and 
, Parfum Grekis adds yet 
another enthralling 
to the armoury olf 
per bottle. 


acquisition 
beauty. 4/6 


Savon ~10% per [abl , 


2/6 box ot’ 35 Tablet 


Poudre de ‘Riz 275 


Obfainable from all branches of 


| 4 
frank a" OVER 600 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT 
— THE COUNTRY. 





Boors PURE DRUG CO. LTD 


























RIDGE’S FOOD 


| SIXTY YEARS’ TEST 

STILL THE BES; 
MAKES MILK 

MORE DIGESTIBLE 
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The Full Swing of Health 


After your summer holidays you were 
doubtless as fit as a fiddle, restored by rest 
and change, ready to face life in the full 
swing of health with a smile and a cheery 
word for everyone. 

But what are you doing to seep fit, now 
that you have taken up the daily round 
again and can’t get all the fresh air and 
exercise you need ? 

Modern life, with its anxieties, nervous | 
strain, overwork, errors of diet, lack of 
adequate open-air and physical exercise, 
puts a strain on the system. | 

Especially the eliminating organs suffer | 
from these conditions. They become tired 
most quickly ; consequently, instead of per- | 
forming their functions thoroughly, they 
become sluggish in action. Impurities | 
thus creep into the blood. Frequent head 
aches, tiredness, depression, a gloomy out 
look, and other minor ills follow. You are | 
not well. | 





What you need is a tonic to restore the 
liver and kidneys to the full activity that 
Nature intends. 

By far the easiest and most beneficial 
method is to take Kruschen Salts every 
morning. Put as much of the crystals as 
will cover a sixpence into a breakfast cup 
of tea every morning. ‘The crystals are 
tasteless if taken this way. 

Kruschen Salts are the only depurative 
which has a fonze action while the body is 
being cleansed and restored to health. 
Kruschen Salts tone up the liver and kid- 
neys so that these organs perform their 
functions actively and thoroughly. The 
organs themselves, in Nature’s way, elimi- 
nate impurities from the blood. 

Clear, refreshed blood circulates to every 
fibre of the system, bringing new health 


and vigour to the whole body. You feel 
new energy, new cheerfulness for work 


and play—simply because you are we//. 


Kruschen Salts 


Good Health for a Farthing a Day 


C———--- > for an invigorating daily tonic take as much Kruschen Salts as will 1 " 
Ne. X pe e in your breakfast cup of tea or coffee, The medicinal dos | 
_ ie iffering from rheumatism, gout, or habitual constipation with inactive liver ¢ 
Qe is half to on teaspoonful in a tumbler of hot water before breaklast 
kvery chemist sells Kruschen Salts in Is. gd. bottles ; one | l ntains 96 
Tasteless in Tea morning ** pinches "—enough to last three months. Geta bottle to-day. 


Qa 
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“Beautifully cool mae and sweet smoking.” 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Cut Tobacco 


PACKED IN VARYING DEGREES OF STRENGTH TO SUIT 
EVERY CLASS OF SMOKER. 


Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut - "ER % 


Player's Medium Navy Cut - - 1 / 
Player's “* Tawny ” Navy Cut - - 


Player's * White Label” Navy Cut 1(i* 


Also PLAYER’S NAVY CUT DE LUXE(adevelopment of Player’s Navy 
Cut). Packed in 2-0z. and 4-ozair-tight tins at 2/4und 4/8respectively. 
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PLAYER’S 
Navy Cut Cigarettes 


Have a world-wide reputation, They are made from tine 
quality Virginia Tobacco and sold in two strengtlhs— 


MILD AND MEDIUM. 


ZZZIIFT 
"LITII LALLA AA 


N 
MILD (Gold Leaf) MEDIUM N 
100 for 5/10; 50 for 2 11 100 for 4/8; 50 for 2 5 N 
24 for 1/5; 12 for 84d. 20 for A14d.; 10 for 6d N 
N 
N 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. Nt 
kK) 
Branch of The Imperial Tobaceo Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd N N 
NN 
NN 
Be <a SA NN 
fo Sms SS SIWZ< Ve wT a ti NN 
ea ia SSS SSS SSS 
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\ 
all you need when you get 


INDIGESTION. 


is 2 or 3 tablets of Bisurated Magnesia with a sip of water. 
Instant Relief! Just feel the pain fade away, leaving you 
bright, buoyant and full of energy. A strong statement, yet 
remember that doctors prescribe this product, whilst hospitals 
use it and thousands praise it the world around. Bisurated 
Magnesia Tablets banish all such troubles as indigestion, 
dyspepsia and gastritis, because they remove the cause—the 
presence of harmful acid in the stomach. The moment you 
take a couple of Bisurated Magnesia Tablets, excess acid 
and fermentation cease to exist; you relish your food and 
it does you good. No habit formed except that of healthy 
digestion and good for young and old. Read the following 
little note received quite recently from a_ well-known 
Metropolitan Justice of the Peace; it is typical of notes and 
letters of praise we get by every post: 





- Surrey. 

“*Saw your advt. in ‘ Pall Mall Gazette.’ Obtained bottle * Bismag’ 

(Bisurated Magnesia). Instant Relief. Now carry the tablets with me.”’ 

(Signed) A Lonpon J.P. 

If you want instant relief from digestive misery, see how Bisurated Magnesia 
Tablets can help you. They cost but 1/3 a package, and are sold by chemists 
everywhere. When you have benefited, pass the good news along; tell your 
friends the one sure way to get rid of digestive pain is to take 


we & OW GD CaADlets of 
Bisurated Magnesia 


Notice ti 





word particularly when buying and 
so be on the safe stde. 
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UMBRELLAS. 


Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P.O. for 7/6. 
By next post it will come 
back “as good as new,” 
re-covered with our 
“ Defiance’ Union and 
securely packed, 





Postage on Foreign Or 


ders 1/- extra. A post 

card will bring you our 

illustrated Catalogue of 

** Defiance "' Umbrellas, 

ana patterns for re- 

covering umbrellas from 
5/- upwards. 





STANWORTH & CO., 


|| Northern Umbrelia Works, 
BLACKBURN. 

































Style M134 
Glacé Kid 


xford 


21/- 


An Autumn Shoe 
HIS is a shoe of bold yet ladylike design, 


ac 5 suited for autumn and winter 
wear t is made in Glacé Kid with 
patent toe-cap—a smart shoe, yet thoroughly 


durable and trustworthy for the damp days 


MASCOT 


SHOES for LADIES 


Booklet of Styles and name of 
nearest Agent post free on request 


NORVIC SHOE CoO., NORWICH 
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PATIENCE JOAN, 
OUTSIDER 


Patience Joan, who gives the 
book its title, is a lovable lass 
with very strict ideas on 
honour and loyalty—virtues 
which are severely tested in 
the course of her adventur- 
ous school life. An intriguing 
plot runs throughout the 
book carrying the reader into 
a maze of incidents that grip 
the attention from start to 
finish. 


Elsie Jeannette Oxenham 


ea > > anni tania anand 


TWO SPLENDID STORIES x 
For BOYS and GIRLS. : 


i ae Porro +rooo se) 


Each 


6s. 


NET 














Beautifully Illustrated. 


WON BY A TRY 


Gunby Hadath 


Thisis undoubtedly one of the 
finest books from the pen of 
Gunby Hadath, whose repu- 
tation as a writer of the real 
public-school story is unsur- 
passed. The tale deals with 
the problems of a boy whois 
thrust into a big public school 
without any preparation for 
the ordeals through which he 
is likely to pass. A really 
engrossing book about youth 
and sport. 
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(POST FREE COMPLETE) 


CQ307 Ribbed Shade 69/6 
CQ 329 Asillustrated 72/6 
GO 324) Decorated Shades 80/6 


HURRICANE LANTERN 
STORM AND WIND PROOF 
INDISPENSABLE FOR ALL 

OUTDOOR USES. 
| ia" 


BRACKET LAMPS—CHANDELIERS. 


—_—_— 


THE COLEMAN QUICK-LITE CO., LTD., 12 Electric Parade, Norwood, London, S.E.27. 


THE QUIVER 


Most Brilliant Light 
in the World. 


@leman QuickLite 


MAKES AND BURNS ITS OWN GAS 
FROM ORDINARY PETROL — LIGHTS 
WITH COMMON MATCHES—NO WICKS 
TO TRIM—NO SMOKE OR SOOT — 
ABSOLUTELY DEPENDABLE—GIVES A 
300 CANDLE-POWER LIGHT. 


AS BRIGHT AND AS 
SAFE AS SUNLIGHT. 
CLEAN — CONVENIENT— ECONOMICAL 


CARRY IT ANYWHERE—NO DANGER 
EVEN IF TURNED OVER—NO ODOUR—NO 
DIRT—NO DAILY CLEANING NECESSARY 


A WONDERFUL LAMP. 





140 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 














ially Nurses and Moth 
t wear ‘healthy ” Coreetas 3 
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No lacing at the back. 


itis is ‘fitted with adjustable shoulder-straps. 










G29 | Healthy Women 
oP 


mu an d 
the ‘* Natural Ease” Corset is the 
most healthy of all. Every wea 
ays so. While moulding the figure 
to the most delicate tie of feminine 
grace, they vastlyimp entiahent 


The CORSET of HEALTH 1 og 


The Natural Ease a“ Poa 2 


. Bil pair ntact 


Complete with Special 
\ Detachable Suspenders. 


i Se Stocked in all sizes DR. MACKENZIE’S LABORATORIES LTD., READING. 
| 


rer 


from 20 to 30. Made 
=?” in finest quality Drill. 


1 I SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. | T oo 
, No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break YO ~ O N : 
Made of strong, durable drill of finest 


ty, with special suspenders, detachable for washing purposes 
ry - laced at the sides with clastic Lacing to expand freely when WHEN 


~ How Doctors 
Avoid — 


a u y t 
my he KEPT H NOSE IN 
ORDEK Ao er prescril t g anti. 








To avoid Colds and Influenza, use 


Dr. MACKENZIE’S 
SMELLING BOTTLE 


Dr. ectensiete heaendval neon 


Ideal for the complexion 


John Taylor's Oxygen Tooth Powder, 


In tins 74d., 1/3, 2/6 and 4 

















athing 
it has a short (9-in.) Dusk im front which ensures a perfect shape EASILY TIRED—EASILY OUT OF BREATH 
@ is fastened at the top & bottom with non rusting Hooks& Eyes 


Tt can be easily washed at nome, having nothing to rust or tarnish | DEPRESSED— cums 
ing, golf, & to hurt « 1/3) TAKE [per box 


m eme . oneeciad 1e * a to ealt on yield freely 4 

very movement of the body, and whilst giving beauty of figure are 

he most fortable Corsets ever wor 

SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY.|! On e i 


y Postal Oraers ana make payable t 
HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, afeora Vinddet ideo Three times a day. 
C1 
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| Similar To Breast Milk | 
a | . _ : sar 
a| and suitable from birth onwards, | 
Mellin’s Food should be given in 
® every case where a baby’s natural - 
® food is not available. Prepared as |® 
@| directed, Mellin’s Food is precisely |® 
g| similarin properties and constituents | @ 
g| to breast milk. is 
a| 2 
: Melli Bod é F 
=| € ins * 
Ao " * 
s nee Stamps 3 F ‘re er : Tood Bi s - | a 
a,’ of gd. star ap i ——- heal — go ie 
* MELLIN’S FOOD LTD., PECKHAM, S.F.15 be 
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WRITE IMMEDIATELY WHILE 
YOU HESITATE, THEY NIBBLE 
This —— Killer mever Fails 
a ok at the t d y 
" ere vic ence of the «ete a " Pied Piper.” 
s the s} 

cohenieal 8 “PIED PIPER 

eL . N W R ‘ 

if ryou 
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usr, 294 t SG 3 

Send P.O 
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Cloth, 1 3 
CASSELL’S MINIATURE | 
ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY | 
By F. F. Bovet 
CASSELL’S READY RECKONER 
By F. W. Dunn, B.A., B.Sc. 
DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY 
By Lewis Spence, M.A. 
A DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL 
TERMS (ce) By Jeffrey Pulver 
DICTIONARY OF POETICAL 
QUOTATIONS 
Compiled by W. Gurney Benham 
WHEN WAS THAT? | 
By L. H. Dawson 


CASSELL’S MINIATURE 
FRENCH-ENGLISH, ENGLISH- | 
FRENCH DICTIONARY 2/6 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE 
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| DICTIONARY OF PROSE 


| CASSELL’S POCKET ENGLISH 


CASSELL’S POCKET z | 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


Full Leather, 2/- 
CASSELL’S MINIATURE 
FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
By F. F. Bovet 


FRENCH CONVERSATION FOR 
ENGLISH TRAVELLERS 


By F. F. Bovet 
THE POCKET GARDENER 
By H. H. Thomas 
THE POCKET DOCTOR 
By “ Medicus” 


QUOTATIONS 
Compiled by W. Gurney Benham 


DICTIONARY 
By E.W. Edmunds, M.A., B.Sc. 


LONDON. EC.4 
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= The Decoration of the day! 
— HALLS DISTEMPER—more artistic and durable 
nid than wallpaper, more economical ; makes rooms 


ES appear larger and lighter. 





















































For <p 
hes § 
| > LL 3 DISTEMPER 
— {Taa0e mans) 
—_ makes healthy as well as 
_ 5 . 
7 picturesque homes, displays 
E furniture and pictures to 
¥ greatest advantage and saves 
cs money. 
Hall's Distemper is used and 
9 recommended by all leading Dec- 
rators. It is sold in tins by 
Builders’ Merchants, Decorators 
" Oil and Colour Stores, Iron 
hi ers, etc., everywhere, 
By Appointment 
to HLM. The Kin Sole Manufacturers: 
SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., Ltd., HULL, 
, and 199" Borouch High Street. London, S.E.1. 
J : 105 Bath Street, Glasgow. 
) | . 5 & 6 Gun Street, Reading. 
y we 
L 
= = 7 | MY RHEUMATISM HAS 
= ‘ 
= Of, ( t 4 ENTIRELY DISAPPEARED 
= a Dols Flannel Did It. 
= e “i This is the voluntary testimony of a well-known 
= ouy Author and Journalist. Read his letter; this is 
= | exactly what he says :— April 
= ie » : _ April ro, 1922. 
— | ‘*I write to express my high appreciati f “a S 
—_ FLANNEL (VOLATALISE). Some two year was 
— | invalided from the Army, suffering from * UTI RHI U 
= MATISM, but in spite of all the medical attention I received, 
-=4 nothing afic ded 1 me any relief. A Vv we wever, 
— | a friend sent me a “supply of DOLS |} [ \NNE x which 
— REG? I immediately had made up into nts baad 
= result has heen SIMPLY MIRACULOUS, for since 
— these my RHEL MATISM HAS 1} NTIRE LY D ISAP- 
= PEARED, and notwit sen Y the Y bitterly 
~4 tal wT cold weather, I have n f my 
= ma we ea | cld enemy. 'DOLS FLANNEL (VOL TALISE) has it 
— . : ah ‘ 4% deed come as a boon and a blessing to suffering humanity 
— Thousa . s i | “Yours very gratetully, 7 
—~ ave been curedin bes , — ore 
—4 wonder il vay. ion You, too, can lose your pain. DOLS FLANNEL 
— many ordinary heada is equally effective in all cases of RHEUMATISM, 
= powders ““CEP HOS NEURITIS, SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, CRAMP, 
= foes not contain any STIFFNESS, BRUISED AND ACHING 
= pone. ane comme there | MUSCLES, STIFF JOINTS, STIFF NECK, 
= we aieet the heart | CHEST COMPLAINTS, BRONCHITIS, SORE 
— . tainatie trom | Boots The | THROATS, ETC. 
= re Manas Sold in Dainty Boxes at 13 and 3/= or by the yard. 
= wll vay t do By Boots and all Branches; Taylors and all 
= Work. intamps r P.O. to ¢ Branches ; and all London Stores. 
= CEPHOS, LID. BLACKBURN N fi lt you have any adifiiculty in procuring DOLS 
= end they wiii s | it \\ FLANNEL write atiect to the sole manujacturers : 
— Oyou US] if RE 
ir \ Write to-day for FREE SAMPLE, DOLS, LTD., HUDDERSFIELD. 


mentioning “ The Quiver.” - 





Descriptive pamphlet post free. 
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RECOMMEND 



















DOCTORS AND ANALYSTS 


TO AVOID ORDINARY TEA FIND THEY Mh 4 
CAN DRINK THIS WITH GREAT RELISH ‘ \V 












| ALL 
GROCERS 



























CASSELL’S 
“WORK” HANDBOOKS 





ls. 6d. structive and comprehensive 
net each 


and the Expert 


These Practical Manuals (and many others in this the most in- 


series of popular Handbooks) are 
fully illustrated and are invaluable to the Amateur, the Handyman | 





Building Model Boats. 

Camera Making. 

Cycle Repairing and Adjusting. 

Electric Accumulators. 

Fishing Rods and Tackle, 
Making and Mending. 

Furniture Repairing. 

Gramophones and Phonographs. 









| 


Miniature Electric Light. 

Model Aeroplanes. 

Motor Cycles and Side-cars: Con- 
struction, Repair and Manage- 
ment. 

Photography Simplified. 

Poultry Houses and Appliances. 

Rustic Carpentry. 






Household Repairs. Small Lathes: Making and Using. 
Incubators and Chicken Rearers. Wireless Telegraphy and Tele- 
Magneto Repair and Adjustment, phony. 


A Complete Illustrated List of 
Cassell’s Technical Books will 
be sent post free on application 


(ithe House of Cassell i 


La Belle Sauvage 
London, E.C.4. 




















3 “SPROCKS” is a 
mans razor, not a play: 
thing pretending to do 


ALL BRITISH—MADE AND CROUND IN SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, “SProcKs” "ee: 


“SPROCKS" “ges 
there” every time. It gives 
a clear, smooth, velvety 
finish to the face, A SMARTNESS THAT 
TELLS—THAT MAKES AN IMPRESSION 







== SHEFFIELD — 
HOLLOW GROUND ~ 
pete it is not a saw put into a razor handle, but 
a real man’s razor, made of BRITISH STEEL 
in Sheffield, and wrought up to the highest 


ALL a . state of perfection—A TREAT TO USE 
CUTLERS, OR STORES. Employers like the look of a ‘‘'SPROCKED” 
Z =» wi es like the fee! 
Black Handles, 10/. each. Ivory Handles, 16/. each. RN eee eee ee ee oo: 


| ays to 
Pair in Case 27/6 percase. Pair in Case, 37/6 per case pose ryt Ro eg A ee, BPRS a ee 
7 Day Set, 90/- per case. 7-Day Set, 125)- per case. ‘ 


ifany difficulty in obtaining, write to PARTON, SON & CO., LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 





Mil 
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, AUTUMN / For cout, RHEUMATISM | 






—the Year’s 
Great 
Opportunity! 


Special Autumn 
Postal Classes 


now forming at 
Reduced Fees 











Autumn is here, and 
hard on its heels 
Is the approaching dark season 


comes winter. 
going to mark the turning point in your career ? 

Spend the long winter evenings with your favourite 
pipe between your teeth and slippered feet to the fire, 
in the fascinating pursuit of Specialised Knowledge which 
will give you the magic key to rapid advancement 


The wonderful Metropolitan College system of Spec- 


ialised Coaching by Post brings to your own fireside a 
veritable Business University, with the most highly qualified 
tutorial staff in the United Kingdom. 

The first step is to obtain acopy of the latest edition of 
the “ Students’ Guide "—a handsome, illustrated 132-page 
volume which gives in clear and concise form the fullest 
information as to the quickest way of entering and advancing 
inthe Secretarial, Accountancy, and Advertising professions, 
etc Also intensive training for the London University 
Degree of Bachelor of Commerce (B.Com.). 

Write to-day 


Post } Paid, 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


Dept. 49, ST. ALBANS 


»” your copy of the Free and 


Students’ Guide,” 
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AND ACUTE KIDNEY 
TROUBLE. 


Try the effect of the 
compound which com- 
bines the exact cura- 
tive constituents of 
seven world famous 
medicinal springs, 
sold by all 


chemists as— 





The Cause of 
Bad Hea!th— 
Impure Blood. 


SALTRATES 


It is in the form of concentrated 
mineral salts which, dissolved 
in plain water, produce an 
effervescent sparkling and re- 
freshing curative drink. The 
strongest concentrate, the 
smallest dose, the most pleasant 
taste and 100% pure. The 
most economical to use. 








The Effect. 











JOHN BOND'S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK. 


MARKS CLEANLY and NEVER RUNS, 
POR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
(WHICHEVER KIND IS PREFERRED) 

Sold at all Chemists, Stationers & Stores. 64,@1s 
Used in the Royal Households, 








NEVER RUNS, ~ 














CHIVERS 
CLOTH BALL 


7 ans Clothes, removes Grease, Ink and 
tains. Buy one to-day Sold by all 
De alers. Send for sample post free, gd. 


¥, CHIVERS & CO., LTD., 9 Albany Works. BATH 
















DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 











Whether you are simply feeling “‘liverish,”’ 
depressed, and “ out of sorts,” or incapacitated 
by Rheumatism, Gout, Neuritis or threatened 
Diabetes, Dropsy, Cirrhosis, and _ other 
dreaded maladies, you must rid your system 
of the poisons which cause 
such disorders. Otherwise it 
is utterly useless ever to 
expect a permanent cure. 


Alkia Saltrates thoroughly 
cleansesand purities the digestive 
tract. Quickly neutralizes, dis- 
solves, and eliminates from the 
body all acidulous or other 
poisons and impurities. 


PROMINENT USERS. 
A.F. Bettinson—Founder Nat. Sport Club 


Eugene Corri—Famous Referee. 
Jimmy Wilde—World’s Champ. Boxer. 
G. Carpentier—European Champion. 
Joe Beckett—Champ. British Empire. 
Ernest Barry—World’s Champ. Sculler. 
& hundreds of other well-known people. 


Price 3/3 at all chemists 
Complete satisfaction is guar- 
anteed or money back immedi- 
ately and without question. 


TRIAL SUPPLY.—Sufficient for 
jone week, free on receipt of Sixpence 
}for postage and packing. 


SALTRATES LIMITED (Dept. 1866 ), 
Euston Buildings, London, N.W.1 











The Cause of 
Good Health— 
Alkia Saltrates. 











The Effects— 
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2 i, 2 a DIDS SN 
Dr. Wilson’s is a genuine Hair- 
Grower as well asa restorative. That \y 
troubling you will disappear with the 4, 
use of this preparation—that thinness and premature ) 
geod hair that will make you look and feel as a new man. ' Y 
Appearance counts a lot in business and in daily life. jh 
of the hair. Look your best and you'll be in favour, ) 
Be careless, and another will quickly get your job. 
08 CHEMIST FOR IT ‘ 
or write t? PARTON, SON & CO., Ltd, BULL RING BIRMINGHAM. "] 
a ERR RRS 
For Removing Grease from Gas Ovens. etc. 
Ask your lronmonger or Gas Company for it 


FOR MEN TOO—APPEARANCE ome ' <} 
bald patch on your head that has been 

greyness will soon be exchanged for a healthy growth of \ 
Many a good position has been lost owing to the tell-tale 

M "¥ 
uote DR. WILSON’S HAIR RESTORER v 

YD fm 
ae Y Cooker 

een CLEANING JELLY 1 ( 





If they do not stock, send Z/e for 2 tins, post tree, to per tin 
THE MANAGER, THE KL EENOFF CO., 33 St. Mary-at-Hill, 
London, E.C.3. 
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: Another Novel by : 
? the Brilliant Author ROSSEN Al 
> of “Tell England. 
tl eeree eeeeee = ERNEST RA YMOND Sees 

* 

$ Each 8 This new novel by the author of ‘‘ Tell England,” i 

: a which quickly ran into many editions, has already - 

: ? 6 attained wide popularity, It is w ndertally 

s inspiring story, with a hero who at once captures 

: net the affections of the reader ‘Ernest ‘Raymond 

: writes brilliantly,” says the Datly Graphic,‘* and ° 
a ea at etalitaeiianaaiiaiaintaiaa ss Ww th 1 yreat un cht rste anding e : 
. = a 
: , 
: Ts cinneeiettaeneeeeternel : 
: EIGHT STROKES : OUT TO WIN : 
: OF THE CLOCK : ROLAND PERTWEI : 
3 MAURICE LEBLANC 3 — : 
} 4 “Th Lys 1 Daily Mail, “ one of th ° 
4 In the lonely tower of Halingre, Hortense ° a "ta eps epagan Ey ° 
) Daniel and Prince Rénine discovered the ck ? : oe ordinate . pom . : 
° that struck eight strokes for the first tim - reathiessiy along a series . 
: twenty years. This was the key to the f s eld. Kidnapping, privation, torments, f . 
: mystery and the beginning of a partne ° for treasure, with a charming love story w : 
° venture in eight mysteries, which are ’ ° provides a thrilling climax to an engr H 
° with the fine craftsmanship charact tic of . novel > 
> Leblanc’s work. 4 


COSC EHH SER SEER ESE SEE ETETEEe 
7 








The House of Cassel l deemed maiaueits 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C 4 } Seecaseereeeeeeese 
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§ a Merry and happy and bright, 
fF Blithesome and buoyant are we, 
ay Turnwright’s “Toffee De-Light”’ 
V MS Gives us full warrant for glee. 


And you grown-ups can catch the same 
sprightly spirit, for the toothsome con- 
fection acts like magic the moment it 
touches the lips. Don’t you want to feel young : again ? There are six whole minute s of 
sweet childhood’s golden joy in each dainty tablet of Turnwright’s “Toffee De Light. 





— A thrill of delight with every bite. 


4° TRAWRIGHTS 
SS TOFFEE DELIGHT 





mr FREE AND Post wring : Sold in daintily ne pieces, 6d. per }1b. and in tins. 
are : ble from Harrods, John Barker & Co, Ltd., Seears’ branches and atl 
‘ yt ay # no me will sen yy r 2).tin POST FREI 
er.” : Maker RNER & WAINWRIGHT, Ltp. (Dept. A), BRIGHOUSE, YORKS 























“For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate & “HOME STUDY 
Goddard's 


—THE KEY TO,SUCCESS.” 


This Booklet gives full particulars of Pitmar n's 80 Postal 
ourses, embracing: English and Secretarial subjects, Short- 
hand, Book-keey countancy, Banking, Law and 


Plate Po ‘ OCs) Accounts, Ecce rd M dern I anguages, subjects of gener: al 


~ Sold every hems 6° V- 246 & &46 | education.—Write for free copy to-day to 






~ 















J. Goddard & Bous Station 5 . Ler T. | Pitman’s School, 221 Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
Hf VA ) 
FOOT JOY A | | 
yy 
——— S FCOT JOY CORN PLASTER 
q cures Corns, Bunions an Try our New = pean 
t, Swe Hen J ints. Large Sheet, post free V4 piece wil — id at 2 oe 
yr ce tw e ea ‘ pian to hear 
”, M. F. THOMPSON, church or theatre and enjoy the delights 
Wy 11 GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. ! ote miversation. Unique trial terms. Full 
2 NeHome sopathic Chemist and Perfumery and particulars sent free by return post, 
4 Toilet Expert at SA D. & J. HILL, 238 —— Ben se, 267 Grays 





Inn Rd., King’s C: oss, 





AND REMODELLED TO PRESENT FASHION 
VELOUR, FELT, BEAVER & STRAW 


Don't throw away that old bet which you have discarded. It seems incredible it 
can come bac = to you, as it will, looking for all the world like a new hat In 
A. Wright t Renovating Fact ry it will be treated skilfully and promptly and 
returnes ah in a few days for your profit and use. The success of A. WRIGHT'S 





is a credit to the CLEVER L UTON HATWORKERS; and why don't you, wo, 
share in the economy and other benetits accruing from their handiwork? ” There is 
ho reason to wonder, doubt, or hesitate. This is a sound money-saving offer, 
Ladies can choose from the list of 60 fashionable s pes 


the desian to which they — their old hat remodelled. 
The cost is only 2/9 to 43. (/ reg i, hats can be ve-dyed to darker n 
dours, prere " ld elton t Bleak Nir y or Nigger, at an extr a 
cost of 1/@¢ ‘ Hats also renovated 4/6 to B/e (except Bowleros [| SEND YOUR 
Suk Hats), Satisfaction Guaranteed or money refunded. HAT 


Bib ge). Now 
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I CURE WEAK NERVES! 
I cordially invite every reader of THE QUIVER 
who suffers from nerve weakness or ill-health 
of any description to write at once for my FREE ICH in nourishment 
BOOK on nerve tr uble. . é 
I can positively cure sleeplessness, the worry habit, irritability, —that is an essential, 
palpitat sudden exhau eaviness of lit or, in fact 
ny HEART, ores SO eS aOUsLA Digestive, too, as all good 
If you are pessimisti king in a t r without the dS ’ ’ 5S 
energy t Try ty tT ampbitt s rp forr s' rT ‘ rk sat 
factorily, if everything seems a trial a re instead of a joy bread ought to be. But, 
ind pleasure, it is asure gn that you! t teurast 3 e TO 
tn such cass you cannot possibly become the business more than this, HOVIS 
1Cce i were meant to be until you have re; ed health 
eae Na ceatiriaiin eb nh aniiitia aisiliall Se dim niaihihancd is doubly delicious—and 
—IHE INCH HOME TREATMENT. I t and ; 
inexpensive, with r ts JERM ENT, it wort t q » is ¢ oree a 
inenpensi Pcceesy som. fo cep seers cui, eGo hen appetising to a degree. 
tried « met S$ without satistact 1 te 
TO-DAY. that is the kin f el 
It usa s of tes f t t 
last thr tert ‘ t . 
came tor M 1 was J seve td 
war wh f t Ss f 
neura Lit is } 
Remember, without treatment n 
ervous breakdown, after w C to Y ° 
our Baker Bakes it. 
To Lela naar cert AGED. 
I hold extraordinary tim pupil ave of 
sixty as to the wonderful rejuvenating powers of my treat t. 
I can add years to the life of all 1 aged | 
the same time give them renewed vigour All lett 
strict nfiidence N » charg for ‘ t i 
All intere ted in the foregoing are i ted t end a 1 1 
and ask for ‘* NERVE BOOKLET J 
‘HEALTH, STRENCTH, woven Eevetornent.’ © 
The at ve is the title fan illu . 
health, strengt! ind development e imy ¢ t 
knowledge r s particularly appeals to the sportsman. 1 
golfer who w mprove at his g et player, box 
‘ t, or mot t. The“ H.S.D \ 
development a A necenighiney v8 f 
chest ! ature h t 


Only One Booklet euna to enah applicant. 


Write to- ay lth is the f we PTT TAT “ 1 — TTY r 
THOMAS INCH, Health Specialist PT ADTs SATOMI TOU OTH 0 UL 


DEPT. Q., PUTNEY, LONDON, 8.W.15. 
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THE QUIVER 
Ais is 
Where a 


Corn 
Hurt 


You 
Chivers 
Jellies |at the Root! 


° ° ° ° | — is 
Flavoured with ripe Fruit Juices Cutting the top of a corn off with a razor 


or burning it off with caustic lotions, 








TTT UELULLLEULLELLUEL LLCO CP | 












CHIVERS & SONS, LTD., | plasters, etc., doesn’t do any good. It 
The Orchard Factory, Histon, Cambridge. | may do great harm by causing infection 
TTTUELLLELE LEER PEELE or even blood poisoning. 





Also it hurts, and the root just sprouts right up 


aoe sean. Sines Sohne a aie | again, sO youc corn soon has a brand-new top, 
resident: H. - The making it bigger and more painful than ever 


THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN The top is only dead skin anyway. The 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, £.2, business end of a corn is the little pointed 
which deals with larger numbers of children than any other part or core that extends down into the toe. 
Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with applications for That is what hurts when it presses on sensitive 
admission and nerves, and it is the part you have to get out. 
URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE A good handful of Reudel Bath Saltrates 
Chairman : COL. LORD WM. CECtL.C.V.0._ T-GLENTON-KERR. Se dissolved in a gallon or so of hot water 
will soften corns and callouses, like 
water softens soap. Just soak them in 

this for a while, then take hold of the corn 

Himrod S with your fingers and out it will come 
root and all, The refined Reudel Bath 


es a ‘Cure Saltrates costs very litle, and any chemist 


will have it. A half-pound is sufficient to 
If you suffer from Asthma, Catarrh or Ordinary rid the whole family of all foot troubles. 
olds, Buy atin today at your chemists, : 


4s. &d. atin 



































ote Tas OVERALLS 


ticket and is guar- D kh d ] 
anteed by the WW WW WW ] 
makers. If it is un- VO as an ear a e = 
satisfact ry in wash 
or wear, your draper 
will at once replace Spinners and 

it with another, free JosHua Hoyie & Sons, LTD., Manufacturers MANCHESTER 
of charge. (Wholesale and Shipping only supplied.) 


Almost all drapers stock ** Hercules” Overalls. If your draper 
does not, please send his address and yours on a postcard to 
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“Experience teaches us that your shoes give long wear, 
and stand more repairs than any we have yet tried. » 


——This from a Norwell Customer in Sheffield. 











You can get the style you particularly desire in a fit so perfect that you 
will fee! the shoes have been specially made for you by - hasing your 
footwear from Norwells of Perth. In cut and design, leather quality and 
finish, as well as - wear, you will quickly fin 4 the ‘sup riority of the 


Norwell shoes, Ne Spec irgain off gside—Style XXL 


Norwells 


‘Perth’ Footwearé& 


“ Direct trom Scotland.” 


POST FREE 


Lady’s “ Annick.’’ Style 197. — Ei. 


1, perfect-fitting A agp thes 1e in Black Glacé Kid bas ladies 
if ing touch to I IS remarkabl value nart and 
te. Ups 7 ut from o nde rfully comftor able, made up ~ t-shape 
f SiukKy , & DOK ! r \ : 
: % Sean with extended heel seat Ideal asa Winter 
Patent Ca'f and walking shoe 
od 
uede We guarantee to give fullest satisfaction 
orto refund every penny of the purchase 
: money. 
€s and enquiries A single shoe is gladly sent on approval in Gre 
te ! un on receipt of od. postage 
Bb rr t 1 > 
; . F ig rders rece pec a postage 


abroad extra, 
\\ fering State , Isually 

pencil outline of stockinged foot obtained by 
esting foot lightly on paper 


POST FREE 


Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue, mentioning “ The Quiver,” to re | 







NORWELL’S ‘PERTH’ FOOTWEAR LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND 











~ WHERE TO LIVE — 
: Beautiful North-west Distriet of anni : 
a “Che Homestead” - 








is the OFFICIAL PUBLICATION of the 


GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY 


replete with every information and beautifully illustrated. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES on BUILDING YOUR OWN HOUSE, GARDENING 
POULTRY KEEPING and BEE KEEPING. 


NEW EDITION evxice 3 rence NOW ON SALE 
Can be cbtained at any Great Central Agency; the Bookstall, Marylebone Station; or by 


post from the Superintendent of the Line, Publicity Department, Great Central Railway 
Marylebone Station, London, N.W.|1 Postage 2d. extra 


eeeeeeeee 
eeeeeeseeee 
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A FLAG 
PROTESTANTISM 











“a 


Are you helping 
. = The Wickliffe Preachers 
The doy d Kiseomuat4 To keep the Protestant Flag 


Flying Everywhere ? 
w Children Love Modelling 
er Write for Price List 





| We must have immediate financial aid, or it will 
| be imperative to curtail our witness. The Council 
| of the Society is faced with a grave financial 
| crisis, and must consider advance or retrench- 
| 
| 














se HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE Lid., 27 Bathampton, Bath ment. The issue largely depends on the result of 
this appeal. Let every Reader send some gift or 
pat promise (large or small) without hesitation or delay. 
- THE The New Patent | To draw back now in the face of Anglo—and 
Roman—Catholic aggression is unthinkable. Let 
nd SOUN D DISCS us hear your opinion. 
by completely overcome DEAFNESS and | : - ’ 
tik AD ‘NOISE S, no matter of how long | ‘ jes and Postal Orders shou'd be made payable to Protestant 


Standing. Are the same to the ears a Vruth Society, & crossed * Paurr's Bank, Fleet Street,” & addressed 
lasses to tl Ss I isible, com- 

HEAR Souble, Wesnasamhewtthn es sommeeal | J. A. KENSIT, Secretary, 
Baplenatery Pomphict Free. | 3 & 4 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C.4. 


TWE R.A, WALES 00, 171 MEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 PEACH SP LINEN | 








tu 













(A j= fele) 44 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS. 


Send for FREE CATALOGUE 
of AUTUMN FURNISHINGS. 
agp s that are just right for every 

window Our Book, “Ideal 
wees Decorations,”’ wil p you in 
finding the right Curtains for your windows. 


Nottingham Net renvertand Patent Im- 
perial Hem Curtains, Applique Net 





3 Curtains, Madras Muslin, it Weave 
“oW ’ ” : at Wears." New Cordine Gelors.et 8 for 
ell—and that’s that,” quoth the Fireman Windows, Special Values in Mouse 


bold, 
“ FLUXITE is well worth its weight in gold.” 


hold Linens, Hosiery, Laces. Write to day 
S. PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms, NOTTINGHAM, 





: All Mechanics WILL have 


THE IDEAL NURSERY DIAPER 
rt. U X| Te Harringtons 


SIMPLIFIES | SOLDERING | 20/4 SQUAFES 1/3" 


“Doz Free 
y tore ell 

tins, price BGhy 1.4 ani 2 8. Simply Ideal for Baby's Uss and Wear 

BUY A TIN TO-DAY. Mode om beautifully soft hygienic absorbent gauze. 
Ask your Ironn er or Ha re Dealer to show So easy to wash, and they dry ina few minutes, 
you the neat RE COMME NDED BY MEDICAL AND NURSING . 

PROFESSIONS. 

FLUXITE SOLDERING SET. J aice sgsscs 20; pore Ma Sires, 19 per 
It S perc oy See *to use, and will last for years in constant use F Ided Te we “sy J. : to loz Belts, 2/- eact \lso t 
It a spocia ace PS Saag egg ‘Velva” Sa "ii, 2-2 and 3p loz, 
metal het Bblow-Laimp, Fiuxite, Solder, et and tull 





structions. * Price 10.6, Sample Set, 5 ost pa i, United King 








SOS eSSSSSSSSSSSEESES ESSE EEEEESSSESET EE EEEE 


2 
HARRINGTONS LID. ,13& oe HEAPSIDE, E.C.2 





FLUXITE, LTO,, 226 Bevington St, Bermondsey, Engiand. 
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TIMELY USE OF THESE TABLETS HAS PREVENTED THOUSANDS OF SERIOUS ILLNESSES, 


GET WELL AND KEEP FIT wae They give you a Bright, 


Buoyant Feeling. 


CARNA TABLETS 


GOOD FOR INDIGESTION, — LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES, NERVOUSNESS, 
RHEUMATISM, NEURITIS, HEADACHE, CIDDINESS, COUT, PILES, &c., &o 
Nurses ate infectious cases should take —— Tablets daily. 
s - P.O. (croseed), and + pat free b 


CARNA MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 30 KING sT., COVENT CARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2. 





























ba ” £10 A WEEK? YOUR salary! Not NOW 
ay ss, but LATER on after a rse of Pos 
| Tuition in y own home in Accountancy, Secretary 
ting, Shorthand, Business Organisat etc., from M 
TENT | ER : He rbert as. Nev u ‘of the famous Premier Commercia 
drea you ‘say ! **A reality,” say hundre {M 
Regd. No. 10461 gus's vi who are now enjoying the bi es 
| pers tal tuition has gained for them Write t 
A USEFUL PRESENT } tor The ug ae Compelling Free Guide.—Herbert H. Neg 
} F.LS.A, A.L.A.A., etc., Negus-Premier ( mercial $ 
(Dept C.) no ford, 
Lig ue and easily carried. No dust 
was Save s labour and fuel. Will he eeerececeses t + eeeeeceee 
ibaa tems ton eodhenae te amt : All the News in = 
. Ty . 
Dimensions, 12 in. by 114 in. Weight $ a Nutshell $ 
about 7 lb. Japanned Black. ° ° 





mist 7/6 sasee the DAILY GRAPHIC 








COOMBER BROS., 4%: 








Q7 BECKWITH ST., LIVERPOOL : si he Perfect : 
(Directions supplied with each sifter.) Secccecocece PISCE Paper ceccccccceet 
c ‘Jal -o= I0¢c oc (2 | emecmeee 2 8 t bt | omen Oc 
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¢ OME women work and worry—others adopt the latest scientific methods and 
have leisure to enjoy life. The most tedious job of the week has generally 
been the washing day. It has usually lasted such a long time, and seemed to 
upset the whole household. This has been almost entirely done away with by the 
introduction to this country of the most remarkable soap the world has ever seen 
Strange to say it was invented and is being manufactured in far 
miles away. Every one of the remarkable merits of “PRESERVENE” can be 
proved to the utmost. The foundation is a sound one, as only the very finest 
materials are used in its manufacture. Besides this, a new idea is incorporated in 
the soap, which is concentrated to a high degree of efficiency. 

The old idea of rubbing the dirt out with plenty of alkali is = aring for 
ever, The new method, or as it is called the ““PRESERVENE” method, is to 
dissolve the dirt without the slightest possible injury to the material. The soap is 
fool proof in that respect. It acts in the same way as milk. The whole process is 


so simple that a child can doit. The clothes are simply boiled in the copper for 
twenty minutes, 


Australia, 13,000 


o that the whole operation is complete in one hour. The things 
are whiter and c le aner, spotless and stainless, because the “* PRESERVENE” way 
is the natural way. The woollens 


and flannels can be washed in the suds that are 
left, and a better result obtained than by any other method. 


Mr. G. R. Sims was so enthusiastic about ‘“* PRESERVENE’ 


DABABAMDIE | daar, 


’ Soap that he 


wrote a three-column article in the Daily Chronicle, entitled, “THE HOME 
a) OF EASE—What Every Woman Wants.” It is a most interesting article. You 
5 can have a reprint of this article, together with a free sample, and full details 
Gy explaining the many things that ‘* PRESERVENE” will do better than ever before 
oy and easier. The soap is entirely different from anything that has ever been put on 
4G) the market before. Asa post card only costs one penny, you should write now to 


Australian Soap Company (Dept. Q), 6 New Compton Street, London, W.C.2. 


"Yi lly F. L " Yall, Us 
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has enabled the manufacturers to lower vine costs, and again to pass 
the benefit to the user. 


Two years ago the price was 6/II|. To-day it is 3/II, yet the quality is just 
the same. The quality standard has not been varied since its or hh - 
and never will be. 

“ Viyella” makes delightful Shirts , Pyjamas, siete Bs _— : 
Nightdresses, Sports Blouses and Cc hildren’s See “* Viyella ” Infants’ Knitted Goods. 


Garments of all kinds. There is no finer > Or use “‘ Viyella’’ Knitting Yarn 
nor more practical fabric at any price : 





Patterns from Wm. Hollins & Co., Ltd., 217 Viyella House, Newgate St., London, E.C.t 
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RUSH STANDARD BLOUSES 
1,76 are irresistible, not only because of their exquisite beauty, 


but also because they are durable and therefore economical. 
Ask to see the newest styles and de ** LUVISCA,” the material par excel 
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in these new “ LUVISCA" BLOUSES, lence tor Shirts, Pyjamas, Collars, etc. 
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GETTING BETTER 


It is absurd to suppose that by saying “‘I am getting better 
and better every day” one does make actual progress. It is 
quite another thing to determine to set a higher standard, and 
to take the steps necessary to that end. 


ae Bip Sey 


I want THE QUIVER to be better—much better—than ever 
before. So we are starting, with the New Volume, to print on 
better paper, with a better size. With this outward improve- 
ment I want to produce better stories, better articles, a better 
magazine altogether. 

On page 1122 I am giving some details of my new programme, 
including a new Serial Story by JEROME kK. JEROME. Buta 
better test will be the November Number itself. { 

Get my next Number—and see for yourself L. Adclhes 


if my claim to “getting better” is justified: EE 
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Jason - - - - the pure wool underwear 
with the exceptional Finish 


. ww ~ 
You will not pay any more for Jason ie 


Underwear than for any other pure wool 
undergarments of a similar quality—but 
in Jason you will get extraordinary 
comfort. 






The exclusive Jason Finishing Process 
results in a smooth softness that is 
wondertuily soothing—and that is a real 
boon to all whose skin is over-sensitive, 


Leading Drapers and Outfitters every- 
where have Winter weights for ladies, 
children and men. 
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) ose who desire a more popular-priced under- 3 
wear the “ Olympic” Brand has been introduced, 
which carries exactly the same guarantees regar ling 


value and satisfaction as “ Jaso 
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EASY ON CHINS 


The man with the determined chin 
insists upon Easy. 

The man with the double chin shaves 
in half the time with Easy. 

The man with the dimpled chin 
is “one-up” on the dimple 
with Easy. 

The little chin enjoys the big Easy 

lather. 

The heavy chin gets a sprightly 

shave with Easy. 

The elderly chin knows all the 

wrinkles and likes Easy. 

A long chin enjoys a short shave 

with Easy. 












Easy on the razor. 
Easy on the purse. 
Easy on the chin. 





Of all Grocers, Stores, Oil- 
men, Chandlers, Canteens, etc. 


y LEVERS EASY 
_ SHAVING STICK 


LEVER R BR OTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT 
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ABY is happily : | 
provided for by | 















BOOTS THE i! 
CHEMISTS, and every \ 
thing that science and 
skill can suggest for the |. | 
welfare and comfort of \ ; 
baby can be obtained at 
their branches with dis- 
tinct advantage in price 
and quality. 






‘i 'y 4/ 4} 
The selection of 4 suitable soap for baby 
Is an import. | facto in the tte inten A 
stress and hea/lth__« 
T is a wise policy to use a perfectly pure soap for baby’s bath and toilet. 
Baby’ s sensitive skin is easily irritated, and a soap of inferior quality may 
injure the healthy texture and velvety smoothness that is baby’s birthright. 
Boots Baby Skin Soap is a fine quality nursery soap that best answers 
the test for baby’s every need. It is specially made for baby, and is soothing, 


cleansing and thoroughly antiseptic. Boots Baby Skin Soap is perfectly 
pure, and is yoo for keeping baby’s skin cool, soft and comfortable. 


BY SKIN SOAP 


Specially ee by 


3’2” Per Tablet 132° Box of 3 Tablets 
re le 


The largest firm of 















y 
Retail Chemists in the World. 


Boots Pure Druo Co.LT 
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Listening-in 





Everybody just now is talking 
about the wonders of Wireless. 

That we can listen-in to 
the sounds of music hundreds 
of miles away is indeed 
wonderful, 

But wireless broadcasting 
is not the most wonderful 
thing in the universe, after 
all, nor the most mysterious. 
What if there be a wireless 
of the heart, a method of 
tuning the sympathetic re- 
ceiver in the human breast 
so that it can indeed catch 
and understand the unseen 
messages of the spirit? For 
all we know the world is full 
of spiritual impulses, forces, 
towers, that can be tapped, 
interpreted, utilized. 

“In tune with the infinite” 
is an old phrase. Perhaps 
one day science will show 
religion its hidden meaning. 

















SMILING THRCUGH THE CLOUDS 


A pretty girl of Prague in national costume 


cle “The Happy Heart of Europe 
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ae U revoir et merci. Bonjour, mes- 
steurs, dames!” 
The great Panhard car slipped 


soundlessly away to seek the main road for 
L’Orient ; Gabriel Marie Le F loch, 
of the Chapel of St. Sébastien- 


guardian 
one of the 


most notable historical monuments in all 
Brittany—shrugged his strikingly fine old 
shoulders and smiled a little, with con- 


tempt. They had been vulgar, these people, 
“profiteers of the war’—in the popular 
hybrid catchword, mercandis; but they had 


’ 


fee’d him fairly generously and it was not 


for him to be too critical. After involun- 
tarily watching them for a moment, he 
locked the door of the chapel and strolled 


4 

acToss see sward towards the cottage which 
he nabited and distant 

a Saokes metres from the other cottages 
and farms. 

It was 

come during 
paper—Le 
of the large and only room 
case of Breton 
for sleeping living in alike. 


which was some 


lo« k, 


absence; 


two o’c The postman had 
and daily 


on the oaken table 


his the 


Journal—\ay 
which, as in the 
all serves 
in and Gabriel 
Marie Le Floch, ex-gendarme, and possess- 
ing, therefore, all the old methodical habits 
of his métier, 
on the 


almost cottages, 


hung uP the key of the chapel 
allotted to it, slipped off the 


s ala militaire, and 


nail 
Wrapper, crossed his leg 
began studiously to read 
It was his. great 
Journal. We had 
many years, Its 
his category of 


pleasure—Le 
for 
next in 


daily 
subscribed to it 
dicta 
things 


very 
came only 


indisputable to those 








(he was a Breton of Bretons) of his Holy 
Mother Church, 

He read the leading article—as usual 
upon High Silesia—and several minor ar- 
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ticles on matters of internal French affairs. 
Before essaying the fezilleton he turned 
to the lesser contributions—tit-bits, stories, 
social topics—all the hotchpotch of the hour. 


He read of a second-class railway accident 


—it was nothing fresh, since few days 
passed without one; of an _ aeroplane 
disaster; sporting items—in especial horse- 
racing, for the local gendarmerie were 
mounted, and he had been born, almost, 
astride a pony; of a brutal murder by 


Apaches. Then he came on a small para- 
graph headed attractively, thus: 

A Cashier Robs and Takes to Flight! 

He read on ahead immediately, intrigued, 
as always, by 

“A cashier, 
employed at the 
Universelle, took to flight yesterday. 
ficiency of 
is being followed and his arrest is expected.” 


crime. 

named Sébastien Le Floch, 
Tours agency of the Banque 
A de- 


20,000 francs reveals itself. He 


For a minute—for a whole minute and 
perhaps even longer—the full, the frightful 
significance of this passage did not com- 


pletely reach the reader. Then the name— 
his own surname with the 
Sébastien—came home to him with a force 
perhaps greater for belatedness; and he read 
the paragraph yet once more. 


familiar prénom, 


“A cashier, named Sébastien Le Floch, 
employed at the Tours agency of the 
Banque Universelle, took to flight yester 


of 20,000 francs reveals 


followed and his arrest 


A deficiency 
He is being 


day. 
itself. 
is expected.” 

Sébastien Le Floch. His eldest 
had since broken with him—as his 
whole family had broken with him, he had 
many years held him degenerate, but never 
an escroe such as now. To have run away— 


son. He 
long 
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people’s money father had hated her; } 


her; how, too, in ret 
In she had flouted him; 
m ‘ F ‘ 
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{ ried t 
] Van ) 
astien ) of it, « 
| t Was going to take her k to P 
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THE RETURN 


Gabriel Marie, 
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“With his peasan 
had no thoug of surviving his dishonour' 
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mired the old man. Gabri 
old tace was very flushed again. His 
breath came and went most difficultly. Hi 
eves had becoine once more bloodshot, and 
the prisoner, still coupled to S 
Leslé, looked at him with that same anviet 

and affection, even i 
had regarded his father as the y passed t 
this chamber of pain. 

“Have I your permission to recount the 
facts, mon chef?” asked the old man, 
panting. And, as the chef nodded, the ex- 
gendarme told what had happened before 


the coming of Sylvestre Leslé who, in turn, 
Ww vuld take up the tale, He t d his stor, 
graphically, drama ally, with that touch 
of gesture and exaggeration which mad 
\lphonse Daudet say of his In n that 
there lurks a little of Tar n in every 


He finished. He listened to Lesk The 


et , . ' , 
chef de brigade bade the prisoner be taken 
to the one existing cell. 


- You will be carried to Pontivy to the 


procureur to-1 rw,” he rid ‘You will 
be reconducted thence to Tou lL judge 
not, I. But you have | eht shame and 
orrow upon an old and hor ible man! 
Sébastien bowed h head and answered 
! thing, Gabriel Marie knew a sharp con 
ming pang. He became aware—definitely 
aware--for he had been three parts con 
cious of it since he peered into that window 
of the chapel—that he loved this escroc 
exceedin as ama perhaps, only lov 


Y« will require me as a witn non 
hef?” he asked uddenl 
Ye [o-morrow We go to Pontivy 


I comprehend it You wish s le It 3 
Tu ¢ ’ e! | the o 
ries shook hand ) Gabriel Mari 
i it t \s he did so, fiv 
talwart | chn od i ind f 

ot r Y ne tolh ] ! ept i te 
} 1 to 1 | | | I t 
' 

I ¢ ne? , 4 

‘ i , | | ly) 








ilso Lhe 1 It onward ony | ) : 
cottage, r the | ( ( 
passed la Lhere, too, pr ple f 
tel r} e, also, sundry ught to 
him. But not very many. \ll 
frightened at what they saw in his 
The blood, though, had mercifully left ; 
somewhat. He seemed | 1 danger of é 


apoplexy. A stroke only seemed really i ; 


minent when 


cooked h jeuner never came 
two The hearth was col H ‘ 
on a ste front olf t, t t 
think, but to recuperate. He ha 
with thinl That he had done a 
walked home again 1] now 
] him but action And rest was 1 ful 
that he 1 t re e and f f 
w! t he \\ now { to oO 

He ros yout an h later, went to at 





was made | ince and all was |} t 
to his two daughter: . at his 
lits cl at | mooth and sh 9 
table ] herished panelled ? ? 
Then he na chair and fast lt 
halter-end to a hook in a beam of the c 
ing, and tested it by swi g¢ from 
hand. \ most a edly, was ¢ 
to ha himself He loved | 
knew it is he had n ved ¢ 
other of famil to live on would be 
iffer eve econd With his peasant ¢ 
f t horror of opinion he had 
| t Oo! I rviving his d 
And that 1 m t he ire t to surviy 
it he t vi he rope 1 and soapt 
it. He | ot the least in tion of fa 
Hay ne t e thu he took t 
ha , 1 knecled at it, praying t 
, hur just a e the hear } 
H p fervently that he tl 
thi ri f the handle of the door w 
he 1 lo e fastened Neither, ! 
the me n, did he ( ) tt 
window. H ly heara the crash of gl 
1] - f 
! l to { i f r He st 1 | 


















“Mon capitaine !” 
“Ves, Gabriel. It is E. Open! I 
wish to enter. It needful, was it not, 


mwion 


Was 


to break the window, seeing that which | 
saw? ” 

Gabriel Marie obeyed on the instant 
with the ready habit of years. The visitor 
passed in. He was the inspe ting othcer 


§ gendarmerte—the local commandant at 


Vannes He wore sky-blue uniform, had 

pince-nez, kind eyes and grey-going hair. 
‘You wish to interrogate me, mon capi 

taineé el began the forme: VEORAATIHLE with 


lignity. ‘You are not satisfied with my 
with the arrest 


necessary to suffer all in 


voice Was quiet and kind eye Imost 


took the chair offered 


tender as he answered, 
ed to Gabriel to 


to him and imitate 


motio 





m. “No 1 want to make you no inte1 
ation [I arrived by train, just after vou 
eft the nda rie | have come to talk 
about vo ! 

“Tt is kind of you, un capitarme You 
were alwa t] { I your chi en 
But I have mn i 

And your | me a litt latel 
—would hav id r! 

he old ma pped quicl ar 
at har 1 on i t kK ( | 

Then he rose ! fac his super 
roud old | id fl 

“One does n } n 
Slt ” he rI¢ 5 \ 

re 

101 et to tell 1 Le ‘ ‘ 

enc h to bear! 
rhat 1 | that 

. 4 I \"\ ve | 
hould hear! 

There el ed ri 
Dur ther ¢ ; y ri 

lly kind quite l t \ ‘ 

1 capitai loo 1 affect 

ely 1 lo Phen ed 

hroat 
l am t { tt] } ( 
Liste } tive] (, | | col 
cerns | ' 
| had ( i 
1 \ 
( 11 \ 
a time ] fat] 
loved h son as love 


But the quarrel was fierc 
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added 








letters—which fuel to 


letters—bitte1 
the flame. 
“The son’s wife 
fore, 
father 


pulse. 


died. He 


spirit, He 


became, there- 
freer in thought of his 


very much. One day he had an im- 
He felt he must go and see him, 
He demanded a CONRE of thre days. Che 


bank he worked in 


sub-manager of the 
granted it. 
thief ! 

“A thief! 
“Yes, Gabriel Marie. An escroc 
—one who had robbed the bank’s caisse. He 
saw his 


The sub-manager himself was 


fo 


d 


a lorger 


granted the 


Db 


He omitted to advise the 


chance He conge 
chief 
should look 
deficits 


absent. 


demanded. 


manager. He arranged that it 


—on the surface as though the 


innocent and 


were the work of the 


He—the sub-manager—began his own an- 


to take 


} 1 


nual holiday and fled to Cherbour 


beat to America. His manner at the port 
aroused suspicion. He was arrested He 
soon confessed all things. 1 bank was 


advised by wire. 


“Meantime the cashier was .pursued on 


whom the sub-manager had thrown sus 


picion—a_ Breton who had voyaged into 


srittany to seek the father whon 





The father was from home when the son 
reached his solitary ottacs ( he the 
son went into a neighbouring cha el to 


pray to fil 
father’s heart might be 
that a reconcilia 


father missed the key and CList vered him. 





He had read of the robbery in Le urnal 
He made prisoner of hi 1 while he 
prayed. The like a loyal 1 of France, 
and the brave which men had always found 
him, he delivered h son to a endarme 
from the depd Ile even hel with the 
arrest And the made ne r protest 
not ttempt to prolon t! nv, and 
quietly let hi lf be h an in 
nocent man! 

“But why?” Gabrielle Marie, who had 
seated himself, was now upon his feet again 
and his loud outed question shook the 
cottag But why For wha n? Oh, 
won Capital inn ent. \ é no 
protest ! 

“Out of Zo Gabriel M: Bee e he 
cared for his f ier and fea piexy or 

stroke rh fathe ~ Ca , was 

blooded and big and excitable Che son 
knew that truth must out quickly Ele 
was big, this son. He could wait. He had 


] 


patience and avoided conflict and protest 
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which should avail nothing without evi- free, naturally The procureur’s orde; 
dence —conflict and protest, mon Gabriel, came to me. a 


which might hurt, and perhaps kill, his “Where is he now? Has he 




















father whose father had died in this way. Tours again? 
So he let himself be arrested—and his love “No, mon vieux. No The cabitaine of 
for his father gendarme 
helped him I ie 
silently to and st 
suffer so doorwards 
very much Le Floch! | 
shame! ”’ Sébastien | 
The capi | ,. 
taine ceased I 
speaking. He h é 
regarded — the well ! 
old guardian | 
anxiously, as : 
though the B 
stroke that he 
talked ot ) 
might come eone 
even at this wh pal 
eleventh lark n 
hour. But if shay 
Gabriel Marie ve rr 
looked bewil- G 
dered, if he M 
seemed be d ¢ 
mused, un 
comprehend 
ing, it Was A Woman of Prague in National Costume flung 
out of the eagerly on 
multitude of happy thoughts merely which old man’s trebly happy breast. 
were chasing at this moment through his “My father! he cried, “My father! 
brain. “My son! my son! aid Gabrie! Marie. 
He much loved his son, and had ri “Sébastien, my son, my son 
ficed him out of sense of duty. His son Joy kills rarely. It is born often from— 
loved him and had suffered anguish mer and brings new life out of—sorrow. Gabriel 
than endanger his old life Hle understood Marie at over eighty is still quite hearty 
now why it was that Sébastien had turned and quite hale He is guardian of tl 
to look at him so often on that frightful chapel no longer. He ves at Blois w 
path to gaol. Sébastien. France is a democratic count 
“Then my son is innocent, sans tache, and no man thinks the worse of the Ban 
discharged!” he managed to whisper Universelle local manager because he giv 
presently. devotion quite extraordinary to a father wh 


“Trebly innocent, mon Gabriel. And was once a gendarme. 



































The Hi appy A Visit to Czecho-Slovakia 


By 


rs Hear f of Europe Marie Harrison 


Pattie thy “met 





once ’ 
ode i 
‘ds, WO days’ journey from London sets of them as ‘“‘the former ancient inhabi- 
ch! you down in the heart of Europe—_ tants of Bohemia.’’ It was, indeed, left 
en! in that litthe country which, once to the Czechs in the villages to maintain 
‘our ? Bohemia, is now Czecho-Slovakia. the traditions, the speech and the pic- 
inds In a real sense it is the heart of Europe, turesque dress of their race, and to a few 
l f } for it is bounded on the north by Germany and enthusiastic nationalists in the- towns 
and Poland, on the south by Austria, to keep alive the spirit of individual 
oor Hungary and Roumania, on the east by the demand for freedom. 
the Ukraine, and on the west again by Get During the European war Austria, 
But many. Once a part of the ancient Austro prompted by Berlin, did all in her power 
else * Hungarian monarchy, this little country is to break for ever the spirit of this little 
in now free The key to Central Europe, it brave people. The Czechs were deprived 
ne s turning itself into a nation, planning, of their schools and of their Press, they 
ale, vorking, dreaming, hoping 
ean Few people in England are 
ns ire of the impo ce f S 
1res smal country (at iphicallyy, 
Ga- s importance is obvious enough 
rie’s Any nation which, almost ke 
ife an island, is surrounded by some 
im— e greater as well as some of 
who the lesser powers of Europe must 
1s€ll f enormous political signifi 
the et Such a « n nust by 
y reason otf . n have 
rt” | es powe n fron 
arie. t, and it S as Important tor an\ 
Englishman in England as it 
m— tor any Roumanian in Rouman 
briel that such possibilities should b 
arty leveloped — fot the dof 
the Europ One remembers that it 
with : vas a chance shot in far-off Sara 
ntry, V hat s m f Europ . 
nque flaming 
IVES y watch a yun 
who rrow Sie ; ni nt bee 
i e pl ‘ ft a child 
And Cae »-Slov ’ x i 
“4 n ( in ‘ mas the 
aint ttle { lts a well is 
endearing charm of early 
dhood 
Fo Lore than a and 
al 1 Cx s led 
nst (Ce nan suprem In 
the last century they were re A Radiant Human Rainbow from Moravia 
garded with cynical yntempt by Her kerchief of red, with yellow flowers; her shawl white, with violet em- 
the rulers ay ee es wediiee broidery ; ne — pest ho -_ re , and her sash weld ued, this 
ay i ] charming girl of Czecholand is a competitor of the rainbow. 
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had no soldiers, no means of organization. 
Yet hundreds of men escaped over the 
frontiers to serve gallantly with the French, 
Russian and Italian armies. And at home, 
no less gallant, their comrades went trom 
the defence to the attack, undermined the 
finance of Austria by refusing to subscribe 
to her war loans, by declining to pay taxes, 
by influencing public opinion, and spe¢ ially 
the opinion of the Austrian army, till at 
last the day came for a declaration of 
independence. 

On October 28th, 1918, the Czechs formed 
a National Council, took over the adminis- 
tration of the Czecho-Slovak territories, 
declared their independ nce, and so for ever 
broke the power of Austria. On that very 
day there were more than 10,000 German 
and Magyar soldiers in Prague, and they 
were afraid to move. Bohemia as part of 
the Austrian monarchy had ceased to exist, 
and there was born the new country of 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

That, in brief, is the history of the little 
country which I have called the happy heart 
of Europe. I have travelled in France 
Belgium, Holland, Italy, Switzerland, Den 
mark, Finland, and in Germany, and 
nowhere have I experienced so easily, so 
rapidly a sense of happiness in the people. 
It is possible to disguise sorrow; but it is 
The hap- 
piness of the Czechs is not the apparent 
happiness of the Viennese, who smile 
while their hearts break. It is no super- 
ficial gaiety, no easily disturbed lightness 
of heart, but a consciousness of progress, of 
contentment, of friendship to all peoples, 
of rejoicing in the sense of having at last 
won the right to live in their own home 
they want to live, that makes the Czechs 
a happy and hopeful people. 

When one looks at the face of Europe, 
contemplating the ghastly wreckage of war, 
secing the clouds that hang over countries 


not easy to disguise happiness. 


as 


which a little while ago were singing 
victory, it is with a sense of relief and 
refreshment that one comes into that beau 
tiful city of Prague, the capital of the new 


I have one quarrel with the Czechs, and 


it is their amusing but quite understand 
able dislike of the German languag* 
Street once written in German, are 
now written in Czech In ma re 
ta " the lar ’ yf tl nenu 1 
Czech This, of course is childish per 
vi In a resta 1 } 





that German is spoken it is annoying ¢ 


find that Czech only is the official 








m ¥ 
of communication, It means that you hay . 1 
to cat with a dictionary. During my f : 
week in Prague I carried a portly dictionar ' 
in my pocket all the time. It was necé I 
ary; otherwise I should have ordered what U 
| belie ved to be roast gwoose onl to fir : 
when it came, that it was minced raw be ' 
with the yolk of an egg as its crown, 

This insistence on the Czech language ‘ 
which experts tell me is even more d ' 
for the fi eiener to acquire than Ru n. 
is characteristic of a voung t 
he autiful little town of Marienb A } ' 
King Edward loved, is now called Mari 
anske Lazne; Pilsen, famous for its } 2 . 
has been turned into Plzen; Prague its 
is Praha. If either Czech or Gi 
be maintained as the official laneua all 
would be well. \s it is, In gs] 
fact that Czech is official, Gern 
almost as much. It is as well, 
circumstances, to know at least the ( 
version of the name of your hotel, or 1 | 
may find that some perverse and th 
astic taxi-driver will refuse to admit tl 
existence of the Goldene Ganz til 
have translated it into its pro] ( 
form of “Zlata Husa ’—Golden G 

Prague is a city of contradictior1 It 
is large, and beautiful, and pre 
But it is a city without big hotels. T! 

I suppose, will come in time. Pra; 

for so long regarded as merely 

ing city in mediwval Europe that no « 
imagined that there would come a ti! 
when more hotels and better hotels w 
be needed to house its visitor Now, 
the capital of a new country, it urgent 
needs bet nd larget mmodation f 
Visi tor {1 de nt ; for } né n } 
com trade with it ple tor tf 
vincl wl want to ¢ VE he heart 
the r own land 

Yet some of those very hotels wv l 
so small and ir ificant from with re 
well-eq i] ved within Hot nd « t 
and telephons ire installed in most | 
roo! ere is an elect h at 
bedside, and vs bedroor ha I 
aoor loub! winde \ 

P t vet n ide y no € 
eff | hote] ] = cert 
‘ tor lernize her old ¢ 

1 he t \ ; or bl 1 ¢ 
old ar | \ Vi ! \" ] l- ; 
mirat lerful l af 
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which, shining and spotless, fill so many 
windows, telling of medical progress and 


needs. You turn to the vehicles which carry 
the mail, finding carts which, in their shape 
and size, remind you of dilapidated jaunt- 
Irish lane. You look at 
the policem¢ n, who direct the 


something of the skill of a 


ing-cars in an 
trafic with 
london con 

feeble old 
yreat 


g loads of coal for 


stable, to see across the road 
women carrying 
delivery. 

You rejoice in the moderate efficiency of 
the electric 
registered 


tram service, to discover that 
letters go astray, and that the 
fate of telegrams cannot be guarantee d | V 
the post office. These little 
efficiency and of inefficiency, of 


jumbles of 
progress 
and of the lingering of old customs which 
have little to commend them, are atways to 
be found in a country which is making its 
way, and if they are irritating they add to 
the interest and certainly to the amusement 
ofa place. 

You go to the National Theatre and hear 
Czech opera given admirably; you go to 


a music-hall to find “turns ° pplauded 
which would have been hissed off the stage 
n provincial England years ago Such 


apparent 
from the life of a people who have come 
out of subjection into the 


contradictions are inseparable 
freedom of self 
determination. 


T he ( zechs make the best pos ible use of 


their lovely capital They make much more 
use of it than Londoners do of London \ll 
their open spaces and parks are full at all 


times of the day. 
the Czech 


arrange their day’s work, but they appeal 


I do not quite know how 
mothers of the 


( lass 


working 
to manage to get a couple of hours with 
baby in the nearest park at some period of 
the day In London 


darkest, dreariest 


, where even in the 


districts there are open 
spaces, it is not common to find a poor 
mother busy with het 


sewing while baby 


sleeps peacefully in a wonderfully decor- 
ated perambulator. In Prague one finds 
babies everywhere. The simplest perambu 
lator is made gay with little white muslin 
curtains to keep away the dust and a too 
hot glare from the sun, and the poorest 
mother sees that baby gets an airing dui 
ing some part of the day. 

Prague, which is built on seven hills, has 
many lovely gardens, where one may lunch 
or dine or drink beer, family fashion, at 
some little restaurant while looking down 


on the city, on its wide and swiftly moving 
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river, on its golden spires and its old 
houses and arcades. At one restaurant I 
found a woman of fashion lunching expen- 
sively with her escort. At the next table 
were two working women, who, with red 
handkerchiefs tied round their heads, were 
drinking the light beer of the country. At 


another table was a family party. Such a 

















A Bohemian Bridal Couple Photo : 

dressed in the National Costumes a 
scene gives you a feeling that democracy 
is, after all, something more than a word, 
for | know of no better test than that of 
Where in England is 
there a restaurant where 
every class of people can eat and drink in 
common, and feel perfectly at home? And 
where in Europe could you find young men 
and women wearing the national dress on 
a Sunday, and having supper in a crowded 
know 


eating in common. 
well-appointed 


restaurant without self-consciousness, 
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ing that the splendour of their bright able places for a costume in which } 












colours excites no comment ? puffed white muslin sleeves play a cl of , 
I had expected to find this lovely national part, I have no doubt that all the Cze, , : 
i dress worn on féte days in the country, but girls would wear it. : 
' I was certainly surprised and delighted to I was in Prague on the day of th feast } 
see it worn in a popular restaurant in the of the national saint, John of Ney ik. 
: Vaclavske Namesti, the prin ipal street of On the old Charle Bridge is a statue of 
: Prague, one warm summer’s night saint, marking the spot where in martyt om ‘ 
Perhaps this innocent and un-self-con he was thrown into the river Vtay 0 
scious love of simple things and of enjoying this feast day tens of thousands of mtr 
: the treasures of their own country is folk, men and women dressed in national ’ 
one of the most charming characteristics costume, came into Prague to join the ‘ 
of the Czechs. The Czech girl who wears processions that were making pilg : 
1 national costume in a busy street does so to the bridge, and then on to the ‘ 
A not because she wants to attract notice, but where is. the int omb Priest = 
i, because she likes bright colours and an school children, old peasant 
{ historic costume, and if crowded streets oldiers, bu « men, teache 
and trams and busy restaurants were suit- and employees joined the p 
shop was shut, and the traffi 
arrested for the passing of the proce 
which testified to the hon 
faith of all who took part in it Or 
m most Gear memo! sot P 
little unarranged service held 
bridge, when men and women 
\ hymn before the ‘statue, 
f little bt 
| mig ( t 
; but t ' 
. 7 
’ ) | 
i 
, 
: I 
{ 


i 
} ‘ } 
{ 
} 
: } l 
f 1) 
l 
id 
+ 
j ( en 


. en , : Of 
Prague: Teynkirche, formerly the Famous Hussite Church . 
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there are difficulties in Czecho-Slovakia, 
but they are economic rather than 
political, The Englishman who has to 
wait a lengthy time in a stuffy 
little office while he gets from 
the police permission to stay in 


the country may feel irritated 
with its Socialist Government, 
and the farm 
labourer or the 
townsman who 


feels acutely the 
very high cost of 
living in Czecho- 


Slovakia may 
feel equally irri 
tated with his 
Government, but 
these are difficul 
ties which will 
be adjusted, I 
think, as time 
goes on. I sup- 
pose there are 


fewer acute poli- 


tical divisions in 
this country than 
in any other 
country in 
Europe. During 
my stay there, 
there was a 
twenty - four 
hours’ _ strike, 
and it was a 
strike organized 


to emphasize the 
cost of living in 
which every class 
took part. The Englishman, changing 
English money and spending it in Czecho- 


Slovakia, can live a little more cheaply 
than he can in England, but for the Czechs 
living is costly. When I told some of my 
Czech friends the cost of clothes in Oxford 
Street they were amazed and_ envious. 
The pretty little frock for round about 
twenty-five shillings which clever women 


can find in London is unknown in Prague, 


Prague: 


na 
Oi: 


and the cost of essential 
articles of food is reminiscent 
of our own prices in war-time. 


Generally speaking, however, 
the Czechs are making the very 


best of their little coun- 
try. They are working 
* hard, trying to smooth 
over such political diffi- 
culties as do exist, are 





Altstadter Brickenthurm 


interested in England, 


and more especially 


in America, where so many of them have 
emigrated; they are organizing their ex- 
ports, and doing all they can to attract 
foreigners to their interesting and beautiful 
country. 

They are, in fact, showing all Europe 
what an intelligent and industrious little 
nation can make out of its newly-found 


freedom. 
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Whispers in Ink 


] 


Charles Inge 


No. 3.—The hearth too 


nicely swept looks cold 





HO really mourns the good young 
man that died? Nobody, except 
perhaps his own kith and kin, and 
not always they. For if it is 
human to err it is human to feel rather re- 
lieved that there 1s one paragon the less to 
shame us in our failings. A paragon is 
always an accuser. We others are so weak 
in comparison. 
We have all our own crop of little weak- 
And let us thank 
God for them—when the paragon is not by. 


nesses, foibles, inabilities. 


Without failings we should be but brazen 
images shining brightly in a world of brass. 
Without our imperfections we should be 
automata motived by machinery. Machin- 
ery, however perfect, is still only machin- 
ery; our failings are the blessed difference 
that makes us human beings. 

A due proportion of ash and cinders in 
the grate helps to emphasize the warmth of 
the living coal. So with our weaknesses. 
They help to accentuate our virtues, be 
n. And it is fora 


, as well as 


those virtues never so di! 





proper proportion of 

virtues, that we are loved; the greater the 

leaven of failings, perhaps, the greater the 
ve, 

No man, except he be the youth with 
his first motor-cycle, can love a machine. 
No woman really extends herself except for 
the incorrigible or the weak 

A child born with the c: 


wn nose would alienate half its mother’s 





the penalties of the immaculat 10ral 
For the immaculate in morals lives in 

perpetual wilderness. Men suspect him 
Women fear him. And rightly. Both 


sexes, knowing the pitfalls of their own 
character, disbelieve the truth of his 

None of which is to suggest that we 
should just be happy backsliders, the p 
sort of folk who err and say they cannot 
help it, who are a nuisance and accuse their 
temperament. We must strive with our 
temptations hourly by all means; must know 
them and fight them. But we are not cal 
upon to so sift and sterilize ourselves as 
eliminate every human failing. 

We need a few. They are useful as 
change. ‘They link us to our f v-n 
they are the signals of humanity re 
able by those we meet—passports in r way 
through life into the hearts of other 

In every character there is debit and 
credit. If we are honest or humble or both 

which is not exceptional, because th 
honest are often humble and the humble 
sometimes honest—we shall admit, mostly 
debit. It is a debit we need not deplore t 
} 


eeply. For in the debits of human frailt 


of give and take. 





In irritability you are your neighbour 
lebtor; in 1 gned pe mism h 
You balan and carry on In sma 
gences—that extra wrap, th fallals whict 
were not really necessary—your w 








love. A boy who never stole an apple nor is your debtor; in patience. and cheerful: 
lodged a lesson would lose many an avun you are hers. Again the account bal | 
lar half-crown. He would seem above it There is happiness or at least a comm 
So even in our years of discretion a little ground for complaint. hat in itself k | 
indiscretion is very welcome We can be for companionship 
too correct even in a dressing-gown; wt So be careful how you weed y rselt B 
an, if we think ourselves superior, be prigs all means weed—there are enough in all 
in slippers. And perfection is ld. for work—but not plate-clean. Cons 
An immaculate in clothes always in Were you perfect the whole world would | 
langer. He may be discovered in unsuit in debt to you for its lapses How m«¢ 
ible economies, or he may slip in a puddle. choly your lot! Even honest folk rs | 
But the ignominy h iffer as nothing to welcome litors with friendliness | 
aes — _ en 
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on the Roof 


An Episode in the Doings of John William Scowcroft, as told by his 


Assistant, 


Henry Wade 


By Eustace Ainsworth 


T happens occasionally that some tragic 
mystery is presented to the public, offers 
material of sensation for a few days, 


’ 


and then dies away to oblivion, but it does 
not always follow that the mystery has re 
mained ‘unsolved. The most notable case, 
perhaps, that illustrates my point is that of 
the miraculous disappearance of Miss Mary 
Hill. Miss Hill, it may be remembered, went 
up on to the flat roof of her own London 
house at sunrise in nothing but a thin lawn 
nightdress, with bare feet, and then vanished 
as the smoke from an extinguished fire. 
The case, too, will serve to illustrate the 
wisdom of my chief's constant dictum that 
the day on which a crime can be most easily 
detected is the day on which it occurred. 

The first that either he or I knew of the 
affair was a visit at ten o’clock in the morn 
ing, on July 3rd, from a Mr. Percy Hyde. 
This Mr. Hyde was an active-looking fel- 
low, perhaps thirty years old, of well-to-do 
appearance and evident culture, and he 
began by informing John William that the 
matter on which he sought assistance was of 
amore than usually contidential kind. I 
remember thinking that his first meeting 
with my chief had not inspired respect, fot 
anything less like a master investigator of 
crime could hardly have been conceived. 
John William Scowcroft, or John William 
as he was widely known, seemed hardly 
equipped by nature for the work in which 
he actually ‘excelled, weighing close upon 
seventeen stone; and yet no man of his pro- 
tession had more victories to his credit. 

“That is understood,” he replied to Hyde's 
opening; “all cases are. Let me introduce 
my right hand, Mr. Henry Wade.” 

We bowed to each other, and Hyde went 
nervously on: “A most extraordinary, a 
most impossible thing has occurred. <A 
young lady of my acquaintance, my fiancée 
as a matter of fact, has disappeared.” 

“A common occurrence,” commented 
John William; “fiancées often do. What 
are the known facts?” 


“These. Miss Mary Hill, of 47 West- 
ridge Row, a young lady of large inde- 
pendent means. derived from London 
property, went to bed as usual last night, 
her maid attended to her, and although 
her clothes, and even her very slippers, 
are still in her room, she has gone.” 

“In her night attire?’ 

“Apparently, yes. The doors of the house 
were found locked as usual on the inside, 
and so were the windows, but a door lead- 
ing on to the lead flat was standing ajar.” 

“The roof has been searched and the 
police communicated with in case she may 
have fallen into the street?” 

“All that has been done.” 

“When did this occur?” 

“This morning, early. Her maid went to 
call her at seven o'clock and found her 
gone. She at once told the housekeeper, 
Mrs. Munson, who, after a thorough search 
of the whole place, telephoned the news to 
me, not only as being Miss Hill’s fiancé, 
but also her next-of-kin.” 

“Cousin, | suppose ?” 

“Yes. Miss Hill’s parents are dead, and 
she is the only child. As a matter of fact, 
I am in a delicate position, Mr. Scowcroft, 
over the whole affair, as not only am I 
next-of-kin, but actually heir-at-law to her 
very considerable estate.” 

“T see. So that, to put the matter quite 
bluntly, and without the least suggestion, Mr. 
Hyde, you feel that as you stand to benefit 
largely by her death——” 

“You would hardly put it that way to a 
man who was on the point of making Miss 
Hill his wife?” 

“Well, no; but the world, of course, will 
note that you benefit, financially at any 
rate, if Miss Hill is never seen again.” 

“Yes. That is why, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, I came to you.” 

“You did well, and I hope that nothing 
that I have said has caused any offence. 
What I want are facts.” 

“Then may | leave the whole thing in 
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your hands? You can understand how 
deeply I am upset and that I shall never 
rest until the mystery has been cleared 
up.” 

“You may,” John William replied. “Tell 
the housekeeper to give us complete free- 
dom to come and go as we like, and 
for the rest hold your tongue, As a 
rule, the less said of these cases the better 
for all concerned.” 

Mr. Hyde left with a grateful farewell, 
and half an hour later my chief and I 
drove up to No. 47 and were shown in. 
It was a large house, one of five forming a 
block in a good residential district, and 
was tastefully and luxuriously furnished in 
every room. Nothing-had been disturbed, 
and Miss Hill’s suite, bed, bath and sitting- 
rooms had been locked up by the house- 
keeper, so that we saw things just as they 
had been when she left. The clothes were 
turned over the foot of the bed, as though 
the occupant had finished with sleep for the 
day; her slippers, shoes, undergarments, 
frocks and hats were all accounted for by 
the maid who showed us round, and, in 
fact, we were satisfied that wherever Miss 
Hill was at the moment she could be wear- 
ing nothing but a thin lawn nightdress 
whose companions lay neatly folded in a 
drawer, 

“Ts this her private desk?” John William 
asked as we reached the boudoir. ‘ Where's 
the key i 

The maid turned over a few things on 
the dressing-table and produced a thin gold 
chain to which a small key was attached. 

“All right,” said my chief. “I may make 
use of that later on Meanwhile show us 
the way to the roof.” 

In No. 47 access to the lead flats was not 
as in the other houses of the block, being 


given by a thickly carpeted staircase ending 


in a glass and wooden “ deck-hous« in 
which geraniums and other flowers were 
blooming in window-boxes and _ pots. \ 


glass-panelled door opened on to the roof, 
which was quite flat and studded here and 
here with wide stacks of chimneys that rose 
some ten or twelve feet into the air. \t 
the back one overlooked a narrow lane, 
across which stood a stable with its open 
yard and usual low buildings, which before 
the davs of motors were no doubt in full use 


by the occi 





ints of the house Right oppo 
site to No. 47, on the front side, was a very 
similar set of houses, one of which had 


apparently been turned into flats 


the roof betrayed an obvious studio, in which 
a man could be just dimly seen. 


We peered over the edge in every dires 


tion to see whether it was possible for access 


or egress to be obtained that way, but our 


view was hidden by a heavy stone cornice 


some 


four feet below. We then 


walked 


from one end of the block to the other and 
satisfied ourselves that the man-hole 


lids, 


which in the case of the other houses were 
all that opened on to the flat roof, were not 


only closed fast, but had evidently 


opened for some time. 
“Did Miss Hill often come up here?” | 
asked the housekeeper. 

x Frequently,” she replied, “ 


Bb) 


not been 


and this is 
where she went this morning, because I se 


to every door myself at night, and am posi 
tive that I locked the door at 
the stairs.” 


the he 


“And this morning it was open?” 


“Tt was just ajar.” 


it? 


And everything else was just as you left 


kK verything else.” 


Here John William, who had been gazing 


across 


house, 


Tun ove! 
the place from there. 


the street on the front 


side 


| 


of the 
said to me: “Suppose you were to 


into that studio and have a look at 


If Miss Hill came up 


here she must have gone down again som 


how.” 
So 


three 
door 


Walter 


I 


went across 


, and after plodding wy 


flights of stairs pushed open the stud 


and went in. The  oce 


ipant, 


Theodore Kay, R.A., was a 


known artist, and when I entered the room 


was violently engaged on a colour 


whi 


on 


wanted to look out of the window, 


h 


he shouted could not be 


any account. I replied 1 


inter 
hat I 


SK¢ 


Mr. 


wel 


and left 


him working feverishly while I took a sur- 
ot 
f Miss Hill had actually gon 
roof, and apparently she had, her disappeat 


vey 


ance was certainly a mystery whi 
complete view that I now got on 
creased. Some houses there are from 
an extremely daring and active in 
climb down at the risk of his nee 
setting aside the improbability of a 
woman of Miss Hill’s circumstances 
sessing the requisite nerve to atte! 
a thing, there was in No. 47 no archi 
feature which could bring such a feat 
the beunds of possibility. 

‘Now then,” Mr. Kay said roughly, 
d’you want?” 
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I turned towards the room, and as he 
moved away from the easel at which he had 
been engaged saw to my astonishment a 
striking colour sketch of a girl in her night 
attire standing irresolute on a roof. 

“Great heavens!” I “ts 
picture of Miss Hill?” 

“Miss Hill?” he 
figure of ‘ Regret.’” 

“But you must have seen Miss Hill!” I 
said impatiently. “That's 
about; she’s disappeared.” 

“Oh!” he with a trace of 
apology. “I’m afraid you must have thought 
me rude. What is it you want to know?” 

“Everything that you can tell me,” I re- 
plied, “and particularly the time.” 

“At three-fifty this morning,” said Kay, 


still staring at the easel, “I was awakened 
” 


cried. that a 


replied. “No, that’s a 


what I’m here 


answered 





by a low-flying aeroplane 
“An aeroplane!” | 
“Flying very low. 


cried, 

I sprang up at once, 
because to an artist such a thing as a low- 
fying ‘plane over London at sunrise may 
form one of those little jewels of memory 
not necessarily to be used any more than 
a jewel itself, but to be recalled with joy. 
I came in here, and from the window saw 
the ’plang disappearing northward, while 
m the roof of the house opposite I saw a 
white figure standing radiant in the sun. 
Something about the attitude caught my 
eye, and with those glasses by your hand I 
ookedagain. Try them yourself; you will see 
that even without the low sun that shone s 
fully on to the building from this side you 
can pick out the grains of the 
pointing of the stone. She stood, as you see 


her on that easel, for perhaps a minute, 


) 


sand in 


while I gazed into her eyes almost as I can 
into yours. Then she walked slowly away, 
disappeared behind a clump of chimneys, 
and I did not see her again.” 

I turned to the sketch, which had all the 
great promise of sunrise washed over it in 
tints beyond mistake, and after a long look 
at the figure said, “May I assume, then, 
that the predominant look on Miss Hill’s 
lace was grief?” 

“Regret,” he corrected, “though grief and 
the search for a solution of 
trouble were there as well. 
lace yourself, 
your mind, 


some great 
But look at the 


Dismiss everything else from 


t 


What would you say were the 
leelings depicted there?” 

“I would say,” I replied after a 
gaze, “that she was deeply in love.” 
“Go on!” he cried quickly, “don't hesi- 


long 
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tate. The instant an idea comes into your 
head speak it out.” 

I looked long again, and then the words 
“wrong man” came almost inaudibly to my 
lips. 

To my astonishment Mr. Walter Theodore 
Kay, R.A., leapt into the air with a wild 
yell and flung his arms round my neck. 

“And the eyes of the police were opened,” 
he shouted, “so that they saw!” 

“I'm not a policeman,” I replied in 
amusement, disengaging myself from his 
embrace, “but I do heartily congratulate 
you on your skill. If that was what you 
intended to convey with your brush I never 
saw such clever work.” 


“The wrong man!” he cried violently. 
“T tell you it’s the wrong man!” And leav- 
ing him still in the ecstasy of artistic 


success I returned to No. 47 across the way. 

Here I noticed a suppressed air of excite- 
ment among the servants, and hearing that 
John William was on the roof of the build- 
ing, went up to give him my news. 

“Ah!” he said when I had described 
Mr. Kay’s artistic excitement, “so it was the 
wrong man. Now that is very interesting. 
Kay is one of our few great men in his 
line. He it was also painted the Countess 
of Castletree in 1911, and the Earl refused 
to pay for the portrait because, as he said, 
‘he had not married Kay sent 
it to the Academy as ‘Incognita,’ and within 
six months the Countess had eloped with a 


2? 


a trollop! 


chauffeur, who was a married man, and the 
I tell you that 
man does not paint people’s faces; he ex- 
hibits their Well, so fat 
Mary Hill, then, regretted het 
our friend Percy 
about that.” 
“And the aeroplane?” I 
“T see three possibilities there : 


world has seen her no more. 
souls. so good. 
engagement to 
Hyde. Nothing strange 
asked. 
either the 
’plane has nothing to do with the case, or 
Miss Hill, lying awake, heard it coming and 
ran up to the roof, just as our friend Kay 
ran to his window—the most plausible ex- 
planation, I should say; or she was expect- 
ing it and went up to the roof knowing that 
it would come.” 

“You don’t think 
away?” 

“T confess that solution had not occurred 
to my mind, though one might be forgiven 


that it whisked her 


even for that.” 

“Have gathered any information 
yourself in my absence?” 1 asked. 

“Only a little,” said he, “but good stuff 


you 
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Now, assuming that Miss Hill regretted 
her engagement to Hyde, and assuming that 
Hyde had discovered the fact, and remem- 
bering that, as he himself told us, he is 
heir-at-law to her estate, suppose you were 
to locate that gentleman and see him safely 
to bed while I take the opportunity of con- 
firming or contradicting Kay’s theory by a 
glance through the letters in Miss Hill’s 
desk.” 

“And where shall I find you?” I asked.- 

“If my intuition is to be relied upon at 
all,” he replied, “we shall all three meet 
again before long. Take plenty of money 
in case your bird should have flown, take 
your pistol just in case of emergencies, and 
don’t let him get away from you on any 
account.” 

“Is it as bad as that?” I asked. 

“Against someone there is a case as 
fiendishly bad as could well be, but Hyde 
may not be the man. That, however, we 
shall soon know. No man made of flesh 
and blood——” And as he then stopped 
speaking in a manner to which | was quite 
accustomed I'went back to our rooms and 
made ready to find and follow Mr. Percy 
Hyde. 

As it turned out there was no difficulty 
about this. I went straight to his flat, and 
on the excuse of asking him some further 
questions relative to Miss Hill's disappear 
ance, satisfied myself ‘that, for the moment 
at any rate, he had no intention of running 
away. As a matter of fact, Percy Hyde was 
in deep and genuine distress, and had actu- 
ally been weeping before my entrance forced 
him to put on a better front. That his grief 
was real I had no doubt at all—such things 
cannot be simulated with any success—which 
threw considerable doubt on John William's 
suspicions. On the other hand, he and | 
had always found it wise to carry out each 
line of investigation to its end rather than 
to stop half-way from a feeling that it 
would not lead to our goal. I therefore 


£ 
stayed talking to Hyde as long as seemed 
reasonable, and about five o'clock left him, 


and, by making friends with the hali porter, 
managed to get a comfortable seat from which 
both stairs and lift could be easily seen. 

A little after eight Hyde came down, 


Wearing a soft cap, and we set out on our 


journey through the streets. To my great 
relief, before he had gone far he turned 
into a restaurant, and I was able to get a 


much-needed meal while still keeping him 
in sight. Hyde sat on long, drank three 


whisky-and-sodas during the meal, and then, 
after a cup of coffee and a liqueur, ordered 
another large whisky, paid his bill and went 
out. I followed unobserved; he evidently 
had no fear that he was being watched, as 
indeed he would not have been had Kay not 
put his extraordinary ideas into John Wil. 
liam’s head, and I noticed, with no surprise, 
that he was making in the direction of 
No. 47, where all the trouble lay that was 
driving us from our comfortable ways that 
night. What more likely than that, in his 
grief and anxiety, Percy Hyde should 
wander off to where he had last seen Mary 
Hill? 

On up the street he went, past the d 
behind which I pictured John William still 
pondering over our problem, and then, turn 


ing the corner at the end of the block, he 
walked quickly down the intersecting street 
and into the little lane at the back. At tl 

I was certainly surprised, and hung back ir 
a doorway to see what he would do. Hyde 
never hesitated a second, but walking 
straight up to the old stable door turned the 
handle and went in. 


Fortunately, he failed 
to close it properly behind him, and without 
betraying my presence, I was able to keep 
so close that I saw him cross the stableyard 
and disappear into the low building that ran 
alongside. I followed him in. He was 
going slowly ‘now, but without any atter 
at stealth, and his footfalls, as they mounted 
a wooden stair, told me which way he had 
gone. There was a strong and sweet smell 
of hay that made clear the use of the build- 
ing, and I naturally wondered what was 
taking Percy Hyde into a disused hayloft at 
that time of night. I was soon to know 
Once at the top of the stairs he sw tched 
on a hand torch and moved even more 


slowly across the silent layers of trodden 
hay. I stood on the stairs, my eves just 
above the level of the floor Slowly he 


stepped, almost as though he wert afraid, 
and then, “Mary!” he called hoarsely 
“Mary! Are you there?” 

No sound came in reply, and, taking 
further step, Hyde dropped to his knees an 
directed the light to where I now saw the 
hay piled in a conspicuous heap. 


“ } 


$y Jove!” he muttered aloud. 
can’t be dead!” 


Che 


Then after a pause he moved a little 
nearer and reached out a hesitating hand to 
remove some of the hay. 

“Mary!” he cried again piteously, and at 
that moment a slight stir came in the heap, 
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and from the parted hay emerged the solemn 
face of John William Scowcroft, O.B.E. 

I do not know the 
prised, Hyde or myself; but as 


who was more sur- 


, after a 
moment’s stupefaction, he switched off his 
torch and turned to the stairway with a rush, 
I was fully for the next few 
minutes in convincing him that I was both 
the stronger and fitter man of the two. 

“Take him along into the house,” John 
William said genially, brushing the hay- 
“Tl close the 


oct upied 


seeds from his great person, 
doors.” 
<jJeo 

The first thing that Hyde said when we 
settled in the library of No. 47 was, “ Where 
gone?” 

“She’s upstairs in bed,” John William re 
plied with a tone of great satisfaction, “and 
little I think you commissioned 
me to find her, Mr. Hyde, and that I have 


has she 


the worse. 


done. If you doubt my word I will have 
the housekeeper in,” 
“Thank God!” Hyde ejaculated. “I can 


never repay you for what you have done.” 


“That is quite true, Mr. Hyde; you can 
not only never repay me, but you cannot 
even reward me at all. Now I can see 
reasons why Miss Hill may well wish this 


matter not to be made public, and therefore 
I do not propose to hand you over to the 
police; but there must be terms.” 

“What d’'you mean?” Hyde gasped. 
“T mean that you had better disappear 
immediately, because to-morrow a warrant 
might be issued for your arrest.” 

“On what charge?” Hyde. 
“Assault at least; possibly the attempted 
murder of Mary Hill.” 

Hyde said nothing in reply, and John 
William, with the delighted satisfaction 
that I know so well, began to spread out 


asked 


for the edification of our prisoner his own 
version of what had 
“You were here yesterday afternoon, 
Hyde, and took tea with Miss Hill?” 
“Yes.” 
“Miss Hill had received a letter that day 
from a young man in the Flying Corps—l 


occurred. 


found the letter in her desk—and either 
treated you coolly or asked you to release 
her from her engagement; I don’t know 
which,” 


“She asked to be released.” 
“She probably told you that her Flying 
Corps friend was coming over this house at 
sunrise—the sort of that a 


thing woman 
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would tell a wanted to break 
up an intimate acquaintance—and perhaps 
suggested that she intended to 
see him from the roof?” 


man if she 


go up and 


“No, she said he was coming over, 
1 suggested that she had better go up 
wave to him in her night attire. It 
nothing but a bit of mad sarcasm, but 
took up my challenge and vowed that 
would.” 


and 
and 
was 
she 
she 


“Then there was a quarrel?” 

“Yes; 1 am hot-tempered at times.” 

“Well, then we skip some hours and find 
you yourself on the roof of this house at 
sunrise. How did you get there?” 

Hyde began to weep. He was shaking 
violently like a man in a fever, his teeth 
chattering and fists clenched so tightly that 
the backs of his hands were white as snow. 

“Give me a drink,” he pleaded. 
not myself. The last twenty-four 
have taken ten years off my life!” 


“Pm 
hours 


I rang the bell and the butler brought in 
tumblers and all that goes therewith, 

“T think,” Hyde said at last after a stiff 
drink, “I had perhaps better tell you just 
what occurred.” 

“Tf you answer my questions,” John Wil- 
liam replied, “that is all I want. How did 
you get on the roof?” 

“TI did not the house as_ they 
thought yesterday afternoon, but hid in the 


leave 


billiard-room, and before dawn went up to 
the roof.” 

“T should have thought of that. There 
you met Miss Hill, choked her into uncon- 
sciousness—the marks are still on her throat 
—and lowered her down into the lane with 
a rope. You then tied the rope round the 
’ with the ‘release’ knot which 
army service has taught so many men these 
days, slid down it yourself, jerked on the 
end, the knot 
above, and the whole rope then fell at your 
feet in the lane. You rushed Miss Hill into 
the loft and hid the rope under the hay. 
I found the rope; I know that you used it 
as described, the corners of the 
are newly rubbed and splin- 
and the edge of the stone coping on 


‘ deck-house 


loose upsetting ‘release’ 


because 
‘deck-house’ 
tered, 
the parapet round the roof actually bears 
fibres of rope at this very hour; but how, 
where, and when did you get the rope?” 
“During the night,” Hyde said, “I think 
I nearly lost my reason. I must ask you 
to believe that I was, and am, deeply in 
love with my cousin, but, in addition to that 
more or less honourable motive for anger, 
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I have, on the expectation of our marriage, 
run heavily into debt.” 

“How did you get the rope?” 

“In quite a simple way. Lying there on 
the billiard-room couch in the dark, I decided 
on a course of action which | feel sure no 
really sane man would conceive. I knew 
that I had my cousin in my power, or 
should have early next day, and was deter- 
mined that if she would not be my wife 
she should at least belong to no one else.” 

“You decided, in fact, to end her life?” 

Hyde raised a bloodless face in horror. 
“Yes, last night I believe I did. The ques- 
tion was how to avoid detection, and the 
plan that I thought out in a sort of insane 
stimulation of the brain was to get her into 
the loft and——” 

“And set the hay on fire?” 

Hyde recoiled as though flying from some 
dreadful recollection, and with a great effort 
began to speak again. 

“You had better hear me to the end and 
then judge me as you will. Having decided 
what to do, the next ‘question was how to 
do it. To carry her down two flights of 
stairs without arousing someone seemed too 
great a risk; besides which, I had an insane 
determination that, once out of the house, 
she should never return again; so about 
one a.m. I let myself into the street, put 
the key of the front door into my pocket, 
and walked to a builder's yard which I 
knew. There I let a policeman pass by un- 
suspecting, climbed the railings, and was 
soon safely back in the billiard-room with 
the stolen rope which you say you found.” 

“T see. Well, then you got her into the 
loft, and it was there, I suppose, that you 
gagged and bound her so that she could 
neither cry out nor move?” 

Hyde nodded his head miserably, but 
made no other reply. 

“So far,” John William went on, “your 
scheme has succeeded admirably, as simple 
and bold schemes are apt to do, but at that 
point it apparently broke down. Had you 
carried out what I am sure was your 
original intention, fired the loft and walked 
back to your flat, which you would have 
reached by five o’clock—that is, before any 
of the service staff were about—and had 
you then gone on your usual daily course, 
the mystery of Miss Hill’s disappearance 


would most probably have remained un- 
solved. Tell us what it was that interfered 
with your scheme.’ 

“T will,” said Hyde, lifting his face from 
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his hands, “but will you not first ease my 
mind on the subject of Miss Hill herself? 
How and when was she found, and is she 
well?” 

“Miss Hill is, as the doctors say, as well 
as can be expected. To-morrow or the day 
after she will have got over her fright, 
Physically she has suffered no damage at 
all. As to how she was found, I have 
already told you that there was unmistak- 
able evidence that a rope had recently been 
used, and you will understand that the 
marks on the parapet were on the lane side 
of the house, which pointed to Miss Hill 
having been lowered, dead or alive, into the 
lane. Standing on the roof, I overlooked 
the stableyard and outbuildings, and while 
Wade here,” nodding towards me, “was in- 
terviewing the artist in the other street, | 
made an inspection of the stable buildings 
myself.” 

“And you found her covered up with 
hay?” 

“No; I found her sitting up, almost hys- 
terical with fear. I told her who I was and 
she calmed down. I then carried her into 
the house—luckily the lane was empty—and 
Mrs. Munson put her to bed. 

“Having carried out your commission to 
find Miss Hill, I thought that, in the in- 
terests of justice, it would be as well to 
go a step farther and find out who was re- 
sponsible for the outrageous affair. Wade 
and I already had reason to suspect that it 
might be you, therefore he followed you 
throughout the evening and ended by per- 
suading you to join us in this conference 
here. But whether you were guilty or not, 
I felt reasonably sure that whoever threw 
Miss Hill into that loft would return later, 
either to blackmail her, if that was the idea, 
or to put an end to her existence if murder 
was the motive, as I was beginning to be- 
lieve. So I took her place under the hay. 
Now tell us why you did not complete the 
work as I am sure it was planned.” 

“I told you,” Hyde answered, “that I 
had worked myself up to an almost insane 
condition with jealousy and the thoughts of 
the financial ruin that I saw ahead, a con- 
dition, you should notice, which allowed me 
to get over the coping of a high building 
and trust to my ‘release’ knot above, 
although 1 suppose I have the worst head 
for high places of any man you ever met; 
had even found no difficulty in half strang- 
ling the woman I loved, and love now; 
but once the daring and difficult part was 
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ompletely at 


had her ¢« 
London slept 


wt ll, then the craze 


over, once I 


while 


mv 
mercy unsuspecting 
around seemed to die 
out, and the very thought of completing the 
crime by tire became as terrible to me as it 
I began to shake; I even 
wept up there amongst the hay, tll at last 
I covered her up lightly and stole back to 
my flat.” 

“And then, for some curious reason, you 


me!” 


would to you. 


came to 

“ The than you 
think; remember my problem, gentlemen. 
I had begun—almost completed 


reason is less curious 
a ghastly 
crime, and at the last moment had realized 
that it could not be done. What was I to 
do? To take her back into the house again 
was out of the question. I could not take 
her in by way of the roof, or even let her 
be found up there, because there was now 
no means of reaching that height from the 


street, while to rouse the household and 
confess what I had done needed more 
courage than I then possessed. On the 


other hand, I could not leave her to starve. 


Then it occurred to me that if Mr. Scow- 


croft could be induced to look for her two 
ends might be attained: Miss Hill would 
surely be saved and suspicion diverted from 
me. 

‘But Miss Hill knew who had attacked 
her ?” 


“No, IT was fortunate in that. She never 
saw her assailant, and it is my only hope 
and comfort that she may never know 

[ have seldom John William so 
deeply moved as he was at the end of Hyde's 
recital, Mere writing 
exhaust the possibilities of words; 
it was not only what the wretched man had 


seen 


nor was I surprised. 
can neve 


said, but the tone of voice which had re- 
duced us both from righteous accusers to 
almost sympathetic friends. Hyde was 


obviously neurotic—for which he was not to 


blame—and at the last moment, when a 
single lighted match would in all prob 
ability have set him up for life, he had 


chosen the harder course. 


As John William 
often said, never to meet immense tempta- 


tion is good 


luck; to meet it and, after a 
struggle, to cast it aside and carry on is the 
act of a man, 

“Go away,” he said after a long silence; 
“eg right away to the other end of the 
world and start again.” 

P > (CR 
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“T owe 


stoutly ; 


too much 


money,” 
‘it can't be done.” 


said 


Hy de 


“What's the figure?” John William 
asked. 
“Nearly four thousand pound 


ss Moneylenders, I suppose: ” asked the 


man. 

“Yes,” said Hyde. 

“That means two thousand at the most: 
leave them to me. Go home at once, post 
the key of your flat to my office, and dis ; 


appear. Quick!” 

Hyde needed no second bidding, but rosé 
at once. “I don’t know why you're so good 
to me,” he began, but 
silence by a huge hand. 

“You've got the seed of good resolution j 
you, Hyde, and you've spoken the truth 
You're young 


was Waved int ' 


thirty, I suppose—and h 


many years before you in which to make | 
good. Forget ‘the whole thing as an « 
dream—remember only that vou wen the 


fight and can hold up your head with an 


I 
man. Go, and never return or cor 


with England again!” 

“TI never will,” said Hyde brokenly; 
will you—would you tell Miss Hill how 
deeply I pray for her happiness and } 
very wise I think she has been in cl 
a better man than me?” 


Seas 


We neither of us replied, and the 
able fellow picked up his hat and went int 


the street. 
fe 


John William never 
Hill had occurred beyond in 

her that he had been engaged by Mr. Pe 
Hyde to find and rescue het that 


Hyde had been on the point of departure f 


actually told M 


what 


1 


the uttermost ends of the earth, from whicl 


he would never return; and that he, Joh 


William Scowcroft, required a_ chequ 
which, for various reasons, must be mad 


out for a sum of two thousand four hundred 
and thirty-four pounds 
fact, the on which he ha 
compromised with Hyde’s various creditors 


this, as a matter of 


being amount 
Miss Hill paid up with gratitude, and, | 
believe, kept ever after in her heart 
tender recollection of Mr. Percy Hyde, wh 
in her sore trouble had been the only perso! 
to come so effectively to her aid 

But, as Mr. Kay prophesied, she marri 


the other man. 
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Are AmericanWomen Spoilt? 


" BY 


AGNES MMIALL 


T is part of our fundamental 


and the slowness with which we change 


solidity 


that we are the victims of 
certain fixed ideas about other nations. In 
the mass, at any rate, 


our vliews 


we English believe, 
with the same unalterable conviction which 
teaches us that two and two make four, that 
dollar; that all 
Americans brag intolerably; that all Ameri- 
cans visiting 


all Americans worship the 


Europe hustle round at the 
rate of two countries per week; and lastly, 
Ameri 


spoilt by all 


but even more persistently, that all 
can women are thoroughly 


American men. 


Not so Keen on the Dollars, after all 





It is a shock to discover, from personal 
United States, that 


dollars are valued very little for themselves, 


investigation in the 


but almost entirely fon 


tain the high Tran 


their power to main 


satlantic standards both 


f 


of comfort and swank,” and that the 


\merican at home, whatever he may do in 
Europe, is modest rather than unduly self 
assertive. As to the 1 
American 


earnestly to me 


hustling sightseer, it 


was an woman who wrote 


when she heard that I in 


tended spending only three months in her 


“You mus 


a whole year. 


country, really arrange to re 
It takes that length 
+ 


Or time to see a tore n land properly and 
proy 


Main tot 


on one’s own”; and 
United 
habit of dash ng ove! for a 


get a right perspective 
the |} nglishman is a joke all over the 


States for his 
flew crowded weeks and then coming home 


to « ymparle an exhaustive volume on one of 


the biggest and most co nplex nations in the 
world. As a Californian doctor said to me, 
with pleasant irony in his voice, “Been here 
six weeks, eh? Afraid you've stayed too 
long to write a book about us, then.” 

What of our last, and in some ways out 


dearest, idée five concerning our great 
Transatlantic neighbour—that her men con 
Must 


scattered 


spire to spoil and indulge her women 
that go the way of our other 


illusions ? 


The relation of the sexes in America is 
an interesting study. It differs in many 
ways—some of them apparently contradic- 
tory—from that prevailing in England, or, 
indeed, anywhere in Europe. Remembering 
the doctor’s dictum, the writer must start 
by pleading guilty to only partial know- 
ledge; but, incomplete as it is, it perhaps 
opens up a new viewpoint from which to see 
our own sex troubles and antagonisms, so 


marked of late years. 


Absence of Sex Antagonism 





To begin with, one cannot but notice, 
from personal observation and by studying 
the newspapers, that sex antagonism is very 
much less acute in the United States than 
here. It is highly improbable, for instance, 
that such a significant incident as the recent 
closing of the 
the London 


classes at 
students 


medical training 
Hospital to 
would ever happen in America. 

There main causes 
which reduce friction between the i 


women 
appear to be three 
sexes in 
the newer world across the Atlantic 

1. A better numerical proportion between 
the male and female population. 

2. Co-education. 

3: Less economk 

Each of these 
ation, 


pressure, 


is worth separate examin 


It is difficult for us, who have heard so 


much about “surplus women and_ thei 


menace to the nation” (“menace,” be it 
noted in passing, being a word employed 
only by the a#en2 who discuss the problem) 
; realize that that 


menace, 


since the last census, to 


particular does not 


exist in the United States. 


problem, o1 


More Men than Women 





Even as recently as 1910 the census of 
that veal showed a proportion oft 106 males 
United States, 


tendency to an 


to every 100 female s in the 
and statisticians noted a 
increasing preponderance of males. At the 
latest 


time of writing the results of the 
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(1920) census, reckoned in terms of male 
and female, are only published for a cer- 
tain number of States, and not for the 
country as a whole. One has, therefore, to 
do a certain amount of guesswork in esti- 
mating the present proportion of men to 
women, 

The figures already available show, as 
Was expected, that in certain of the longest- 
settled States, such as the Carolinas, Mary- 
land and Massachusetts (all colonized 
before 


’ 


1630, and so approximating most 
nearly to European conditions), there are 
surplus women, though in a much smaller 
proportion than in this country. On the 
other hand, all the newer and more Western 
States show a marked preponderance of men 
over women, averaging as high as 20 per 
cent. 

I quote actual figures for two of these 
Western States to give a more accurate idea 


of the sex distribution. Nevada: males, 
40,240; females, 31,167. Oregon: males, 
416,334; females, 367,055. 


It is generally estimated by competent 
authorities that over the United States as a 
whole the population still retains a small 


with its complete co-education is paramount. 
Parents who send their children to special 
private seminaries are apt to fall under 
suspicion of “swanking” or of having off- 
spring so stupid or backward that they can- 
not keep up with the normal work of the 
“grades” or “high.” 


From babyhood upward an American 
girl’s relations with men are continuous and 
perfectly natural. Little mystery hangs be- 


tween the sexes; they know each other 


through and through from perpetual cont 


As they grow up social relations are on a 
par with the school ones. A girl may go 
out freely with young men and noth ng is 
thought of it; she entertains her beaux 
(pretty, old-fashioned word beloved by 


Americans) as frequently and naturally 
she does het girl friends. 

The result is that, having as much mal 
society as she wants, the American girl has 
no need to make a fuss over men. Indeed 
what strikes her when she comes to Eng 
land is the far greater importance of the 
masculine creature over here 


The Men who do the Running 





male majority, and this fact must power- 
fully influence the relation of the sexes. 
Women, instead of being at a discount 
owing to their greater numbers, are at a 


premium. It means a great deal. 


> 


What Co-Education Means 





An even larger part is played in this re- 
lationship by the American system of co- 
‘ducation. In this country the placing of 
boys and girls together at school is regarded 
with much suspicion and adopted only by 
the few; in the United States it is almost 
universal, and extends from the beginning 
to the end of formal education 

At the age of six both boy and girl are 
received by the free public grammar school 
(usually known as_ the 


through the eight grades o 


‘grades”), and 
classes of this 
establishment brother and sister work side 
by side. 


1 hey go on to their four years of 
high school, and still their desks are in the 
same room, and they learn exactly the same 
subjects from a mixed staff. For many, four 
more years at the university follow, and 
here again male and female education not 
merely run side by side they are one and 
the same. 
There are numerous expensive private 
schools, mostly boarding establishments, for 


boys only or girls only. But the free school 
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“ 


I can’t think how you Englishwomen can 
run after men so,” is her comment. “Int 
country it’s the men who have to do the 
running.” Which is true, and explains the 
initials, T.A.G., which 
American girls sometimes attach to a pat 


2G 


gentleman,” but ever 


use of the mystic 


ticular man’s name. 


“terribly attractive 


stands for 


are the words used in full. It wouldn't do 
for a mere male to know any woman 
thought him terribly attractive In Eng 
land we are less particular in this respe 


In proof that this lesser regard for mal 
society in the United States is sincerity and 





not pose, one may Cité the readily not 
able fact that American women have a much 
greater capacity than we for the “hen 


party” a derogatory term, by the wa'\ 


never used there. They really do et 
ear h other's society. Bridge parties 
attended by women only, since they 


place in the afternoon, are a very | pulat 
amusement; a party of girls will go to the 


movies, followed by an adjournment to 
an ice-cream parlour, and enjoy themselves 
genuinely and uproariously; and I ha 

heard a sorority meeting joyously antt 

pated as “the only place we can keep the 
men out of” in a tone which left no 
doubt as to the advantages of tl exclu 
sion. (Fraterniti and sororities are the 
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college clubs for men and women respec- 
tively.) 


Economic Causes 





The third cause which helps to lessen sex 
antagonism in the United States is 
In Great Britain at present sex 
relations are embittered by the keen com- 


economic. 


petition for posts between men and women; 
such vexed problems of the moment as 
“Should married work?” arise 


far less from questions of principle than 


women 


from the fear, natural in a time of great un- 
employment, that there will not be enough 
jobs to go round. 

In the United States, as far as one can 
judge, there is much less of this tendency 
for the 
commercially. 


sexes to cut throats 


than 
she has fewer people out of 
work; and, being a new country, far greater 


other’s 
America is far 


each 
ric her 
we nowadays ; 


natural resources and possibilities for ex- 
pansion. 

Of course, the economi 
vail, | woman holding a 
responsible post as assessor for an insurance 
company complain that, though she was 
quite well paid, she received sensibly less 
than a man 


factor does pre- 


have heard a 


doing the same work; but, 


generally speaking, it 1s comparatively easy 
in America for men and women to find posts 
without treading on each other’s toes—and 
this despite the fact that far more wives 
continue to earn after marriage than here. 

It will be this that the attitude 
in the United States towards its daughters 
is very modern 


seen by 


Austin 
that this 
women, who 
future would be able to do what 
they liked with the world 
however we 


and up to date. 
the other 


the age of 


Harrison dex lared 


day 
Was pre-eminently 
in the near 
a statement that, 
may regard it here, is largely 
true of the America of to day, and is one of 
the that 
time of 


e causes for widespread idea 
American 


it, 


women have a very easy 


An Early Victorian Attitude ! 
But 





side by side with these theories and 


practices of 1922, and equally strong, there 
persists in America what one can only de- 
scribe as the 


towards 


1850 or Early Victorian atti- 
the 


word is appropriate here. 


tude females obsolete 


It is an attitude 
long discarded in this country, and very 


almost 


puzzling at first when taken in conjunction 


with the noticeable modernity of the United 
States 
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“Women are as far above men as men are 
above animals,” an American man told me 
in all seriousness. And he was no romantic 
youth, but a middle-aged person with a wife 
and daughter ! 

This putting up of woman on a pedestal 
as the Inspiration and Uplifter (with capital 
letters) of gross-minded man went out here 
with Dickens. In America it is still a pre- 
dominant force. Did not her women only 
the other day, with the help of the churches, 
force Prohibition, that high-minded measure, 
on the largely unwilling population, which 
is now mostly ready to say reverentially, 
“Yes, they did, bless their pure hearts and 
high ideals.” 


Where Women are Revered 





This point of view towards the “fair sex” 
prevails more particularly in the Western 
half of the country; the humble gentleman 
quoted above hailed from Colorado. The 
apparent anomaly is easily explainable when 
one considers the history and conditions of 
life of the Western States. We, the in- 
heritors of a tradition that goes back many 
centuries, have difficulty in grasping the 
extreme newness of this portion of America. 

Lincoln, Nebraska, is the half-way town 
of the United States, equidistant between 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts; it is nowa- 
days merely in the heart of the Middle 
West. But less than two generations ago 
it was a pioneer country, the extreme out- 
post of civilization. 

A woman, elderly but still vigorous and 
capable, gave me an idea of the development 
of the prairies during her 
Forty-two 


own memory. 
ago, a young girl, she 
emigrated with her parents from the South 
to the desolate spot in Nebraska on which 
the flourishing university town of Lincoln 
now stands. 
handful of 


years 


At that time it was merely a 
scattered rude huts. 
For some years after she settled there and 


settlers in 


married, the nearest doctor was thirty miles 
away across country. 

I have already mentioned that in most 
Western States there are a hundred men to 
every eighty women. Forty-two years ago, 


under the pioneer conditions which then 
prevailed in Nebraska, the preponderance 
of males must have been much greater. It 
the hard life and the 


peculiar numerical proportion of the sexes 


is easy to see how 
must have affected their relationship. 
The mere scarcity of women would have 


led to their being more highly valued. But 
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ipart from this, those women of forty years 


ago were worthy of great respect. It took 


no smal! courage and endurance for them to 


assent to the leaving of their comfortable 
homes in the older settled States and the 
packing of a few household necessities into 


wagons for the long and dangerous journey 
into little-known regions. Think of the 
hardships of the trek, not only for them 
but their little children; the 
life, stripped of all 
pleasures, in the first years aftet 


selves rough, 
and 


arrival; 


bare comtorts 


childbirth and illness, with no nurses avail- 


’ 
able and the doctor a day’s journey away 
Adventuring of fall 
most hardly on the women, and it is natural 
that the 
through, 
should have 


morat 


this sort is bound to 


men who watched the 


} struggle 


bravely and  uncomplainingly, 


conceived a high opinion of 


their stre neth, and have come to look 


upon their wives and daughters (and, 


through them, all women) almost as beings 


of a superior race, 


The Land of Chivalry—— 
These 


used to be 





how women 
Western 
of hard physical 


same men, who know 


and still are in remote 


districts) cut off by a life 


toil from congenial and mental 


society 

stimulus, have made possible the recent holi 
day courses at universities for the mothers 
ot families who have no time to 


thought of the 


kee p up” 
with the 


and have 


even arranged that young wives with small 
hildren who cannot be left may take those 
little people with them. 

“The only thing I should hate about 
coming to your country is that I should 


feel so inferior there,” told by a 


woman in California with an unusual and 
| nglish 


sense of 


passionate pro-English tenden 
women who chafe against that very 


interiority still forced on them by English 


men are too ready to believe that it 


must be much nicer to be American and 


looked up to; but it st be remembered 
that the posit n ot int ona pede tal has 
ts drawbacks The feet of clay are apt to 
tire with so uch standing The arm up 
raised like that of the Statue f Liberty in 


New York Harbour. to hold aloft a torch 


for the | ghting of a dark male \ ld. m 


ia 
ce clop im annoying ache n turse of time. 
I am convinced that Enelishwomen wo ild 
get very bored indeed if they had perpetu- 
a to act as moral and pirit i au litt for 
the men 

IKven American women do, t h the 





have a yearning for this kind of thing which 
Hugh Walpolk 


\merican public, de 


1s quite foreign to us. 
lecturing of the 
redients in no\ 


that essential ing 


to be 


els destit 
lestined 


best sellers ovel there were re ant 


He was right 


irresistibly to the 


glow and moral uplift. 


these attributes 


appeal 


deep seated sentimentality of the 


temperament. It is not nearly so ha 
American women as it would be for 
be the guardian angels of their unt 


since they have a tremendous and genuin 


enthusiasm for improving themselves and 
reforming the whole world—the 
enthusiasm of the very young 
inexperienced, 


——And the Land of Lectures 


For this reason the United States is. far 





land of 
American 


CxVCE lle nce, the 
The 


ombined with the equally stror 


religion 
education, 
instinct for something fres 


eager droves to listen to other people talk 


| 
ing. Innumerable times at meetir 

sorts I, as a foreigner, was asked 

a few words” on varied subjects (of 

of which I was entirely ignorant); but 
audience always listened respectf indet 
the pleasing delusion that by so doin 
was broadening and deepeni its own 


mentality 
American men mav give their womenf 


more of equality In some ways than ( 
give us; the may (since Am« n house 
keeping is by no means the « hild 

are otten led ) expect lend a 


in the doing of domestic tasks; the 





chiefly because possession of the 
implies mon and money impl 
cherished attainment, success) la 

vide their wives with exy ( » 
savers and be indul nt ab tn I 

of hours a week they spend losin t 

But bet re we igh after the { ot ‘ 
Transatlanti ister and sa 

she is thoroughly spoilt, we | rT 
ber 


that in return for her advant 


is expected to be perpetu ) 
some thing a id exan pie 

The American man h ethin tt 
attitude of a Frenchman I | : 
felt that if he sent his wi 
to Mass he put himself and 
with the Church. Good works by prox) 
have a great deal to be d f ] ul 


you don't happen to be the 
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Margaret Peterson. 


“ Ninon, Ninon, que fais tu de la vie, 
Toi, qui n’a pas d@amour ?” 


CHAPTER XIX 
“What have you to say?” 


“What can it matter what the sad Fates send, 
Our lives are parted till the journey’s end.” 
ROM the moment when she had fallen for- 
ward in a faint across the seat of the 
carriage, Ninon had seen nothing more 

Mrs. Lu She had awakened from the 

it to find herself lying on the hard seat 

with an old lady 
ng beside her. ‘The old lady was rather 
singularly attired in a very badly fitting bottle- 
green stuff dre amazingly hot for the country 
through which she was travelling 


the station waiting-room, 


ti 
Sitt 


, and a double 
terai hat quaintly set on the top of a nurse’s 
But nothing of all her 
detract from the very 
xpression of her face, the patience 
that had looked out for sixty odd years on 
humanity and always been able to find excuses 
f frailty. She sat very erect beside 
Ninon, old wrinkled hands clasped on her lap, 


cap with flowing ends. 
1intness could sweet 


of her eyes 


r its 


t as the latter opened her eyes she leant 
forward 
‘Ah, my dear,’’ she said, speaking with soft 


You are better. I am glad. It 


is so uncomfortable to faint.’’ 

Ninon moved her head, closing her eyes. 
"he old placid-faced lady must be part of a 
lream, she concluded. Her mind wrestled with 
the memory of her thoughts Where was Mrs. 
I k? What had happ ned? What some- 
ung stabbed at her consciousness ther What 
Was going t happen? She opened her eyes 
again and struggled to sit up 

“Mrs. Luck,’? she whispered. ‘* Where is 
Mrs. Luck? Where am 1? ” 


The old lady put an arm round her and 


offered a shoulder for her to rest her head 
against. “It would be better not to worry 
it things,’? she said. ‘* I believe you have 
faint shows that nature 


been through a lot. To 


** Zadaka,’”? repeated Ninon. Fear swayed 
her. ‘“* But I can’t go back there,’ she en- 
treated. ‘‘ Something has happened that makes 
it impossible. I can’t, I can’t.” 

Miss Armytage’s face wrinkled in sympathy. 
** It is all so very unfortunate,’’ she said, ‘* but 
I am sure an explanation will turn up soon and 
make everything all right. I was at the 
station. I can never resist seeing a train come 
in or go out, and that young gentleman—Mr. 
Harmsworth—called out to me when you 
fainted. He knows me, you see. I really fancy 
everyone knows me in these parts. An idle old 


woman, when I am away from my Mission, 


with nothing to do save stand and watch 
things.”’ 
She prattled away in her soft eager voice. 


Ninon realized, to distract 
thought, to prevent memory, but something was 
clamouring at her mind impatient to be heard. 
She pushed away the old woman’s chatter, as it 
were, and slid to her feet. 

*’ Where is Mrs. Luck?” she 
** The lady whom I was 
must see her at once.”’ 

** Well, dear, that is not easy,’? soothed Miss 
Armytage. ‘I with 
Harmsworth. We are waiting for the 
carriage to take us back to the place where I 
am staying. Personally, I walked down, but 
we could not think of letting you do that.” 


She was trying, 


asked again. 


with ravelling? I 


believe she drove away 


young 


Ninon turned to her and caught at her 
hands. ‘* Ah, don’t play with me,” she said. 
‘** Don’t talk to me as if you didn’t know what 
that man said when he came to our carriage. 
And it’s true—I was there—I did see it. That 


horrible, twisted body; that black face; those 
hands! Oh!” She swayed, and Miss Army- 
tage caught hold of her, fearing she was going 
to faint again. ‘‘Am I mad? Am I going 
mad? What is it I’ve seen? Is there blood 
everywhere? On 
me? ’? 

The door of the 


those chairs, on you, and 


waiting-room swung open 


has been overtaxed. My name is Armvtagt and Mr. Harmsworth looked in, causing her to 

M Armytage. I belong to the Mi n at catch her breath in a little sob of terror. She 

Zadaka. We shall be travelling there together, clung to Miss Armytage. ‘‘ He is watching 

my dear,” me,’? she said. Unknown to herself her voice 
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was shrill, unguarded. ‘“ He thinks that I 
did it. I! Oh, it isn’t true. It can’t be true, 
it can’t, it can’t!” 

‘Tears came to the rescue of an overwrought 
body. She sank back on the seat, huddled up, 
sobbing as though her heart would break. 

Miss Armytage wiped her own eyes. ‘* It is 
all. very distressing,’’ she kept 
‘very distressing.”? She turned to Harms 
worth. ‘‘I think you should go away,’ she 
said. ‘* The sight of you distresses her, and I 
fear all this will make her ill.”’ 

** All right,’? Harmsworth nodded. 
over here till I explain things to you. 

Miss Armytage took a glance at the huddled, 
sobbing figure and crossed over to him. 

“It’s like this,’ whispered Harmsworth. 
‘** IT honestly think she is distressing herself un- 
necessarily. The other woman is quite calm, 
says there is a perfectly simple explanation 
which she intends to make to the right quarter. 
I’ve wired for Captain Rolands. He'll be down 
on to-morrow’s train and escort you all back 
again. Will you keep an eye on the 
tunate girl till then? ” 

** Of course I will,” agreed Miss Armytage. 
** But the other woman, if she is so calm, so 
confident, could she not inspire confidence in 
child, tormented by 





murmuring, 


** Come 


untor 


this poor 
fear? 

** Afraid it’s impossible,”’ 
answered. ‘I have very special instructions 
about that. ‘They aren’t to be allowed to see 
each other or hold any communication. You 
do what you can, however. Say what you like 
to pacify her. ‘The carriage is here. You 
can get off as soon as she is quiete is 

Miss Armytage went back to Ninon and sat 
down beside her. ‘‘ Now listen, dear, hush,” 
she said with surprising firmness in her voice. 
** You are torturing yourself needlessly. 
people more. They will not, believe me, accuse 
you wrongly; and above all, trust God. When 
things look blackest He come very near us. 
Often the darkness is only the 


unnecessary 


Harmsworth 


Trust 


hadow of His 


wing.”’ 

* You don’t understand,’ said Ninon. 
“How should you?’ But her tears hushed 
themselves under the pressure of the other’s 
hand. She lifted her head and stared in front 
of her with wet, tragic eyes ** 1 hoped to 


’ } 


serve him,’’ she whispered, ‘* and 
only drag a little more of my 
him.’’ 

Which was all quite un-understandable t 
Miss Armytage. One thing she could see, how 
ever, and that was that the girl was on the 
edge of a nervous breakdown. She was shiver 
ing now, her lips blue and cold, and yet the 
hands that Miss 
too hot and dry. 

“She is going to be ill,” thought 


} 


Armytage. ‘It is all very unfortunate an 
sad.”’ 
In which thought she proved correct Tha 


instead I 
shame about 


Armytage held in hers were 


Miss 


1 


t 


night high fever swept down upon Ninon. She 


lav in one of the narrow beds of the Mission 
hospital and spoke to herself in a continu 
whisper, turning her head from side 
Ilowever, in the morning the fever 
It had been merely the outcome of 

nerves, and she slept to 


1S 





wake white and 
exhausted, but normal, more herself than s} 
had been since the day when she 
She could argue 
and realize what had happened. \ 
be taken back to Zadaka, she and Mr 
to explain what they had seen, how it y hat 
they had come to decide to leave as they |} 
left. It sounded difficult of explanatior 
wished she could have seen Mrs. Luck to h 
heard what line the 
follow, but Miss Armytage had already t her 
that was impossible, and, failing any know 
ledge of what Mrs. Luck wished told, what } 
concealed, Ninon decided for her ow 

silence. She would not even give her name. 
After all, she had seen Dick, knew that he him 
self was on his way to Mombasa. She had not 


it 
had left Dick 
things out with herself 








other had ecid 





to be afraid of meeting him in Zadaka. It 
be seen that she did not look very far ahead 
Perhaps her brain was still 1 i 


much, and Miss Armyta 


weary to think ge 
rather fostered that sense of security, asking 
no questions, content to have her patient quiet 


and normal. 

Captain Rolands, however, had another end 
in view. He was convinced in his own mind 
that Luck had murdered Zidoki, that Mrs. Luck 
knew all about it, and that she was endeavour 
ing to conceal Luck’s whereabouts It was only 
natural that she should, and he did not s 
himself extracting, by fair means or foul, 
formation against a man from the woman wh 
has lived with him for twelve years The r 
gold-haired lady was a different propositior 
Captain Rolands was wildly intrigued by th 
thought of that red gold hair and th 


that he had found. For one thing, he |} 
proved himself right in his deductior rt 
hairpin had not belonged to Mrs. Luck; it 
was very improbable that it had been worn | 


her. His first question as he had jumped out 
of the train at Nairobi station and f 

Harmsworth waiting for 1 
*“What was the girl like your wire spok 


Red gold hair, eh? ” 


Didn’t notice the colour,’? Harmsworth 
grunted. *“ She is voung and awrfull oO 
looking. You are on the wrong scent, Rolands 


The woman, Mrs. Luck, says it is all 
explainable 
**]T dare say 


don’t want her 


”” agreed Rolands, “ only I 


explanations till I have seen 





} 
Armytage and handed 


the other rl. Where have you got het 
“Well, M Armytage has taken charge,” 
Harmsworth answered. ‘* The dear old tl 
was down at the station yesterda a wi 
this girl fell forward in a sort of faint l 
wasn’t going to tackle her. Scared stiff of 
fainting females personally, I lied in M 
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“She is at the Mission then?’’ asked 
Rolands. 
“Yes. Miss Armytage rang up this morn- 


ing and said she had had a very bad night. 
High fever and hysteria, but she’s all right 
today. Normal, calm and collected, Miss 
Armytage Say s. What is the shauri, Rolands? ” 

“Tl tell you as we go along,”’ Rolands said. 
“] want to go up to the Mission and see this 
girl. I believe can tell me all I want to 
know. Zidoki has been murdered,”’ he explained 
as they sat side by side in the motor-car taking 








she 





“*You have dropped something, 


haven't you?’ 


N. 


NON 


one in the car with her, but she took care I 
shouldn’t see who. Luck wasn’t with her, 
she said, apparently with some truth. But 
the rest of her yarn was simply a_ badly 
engineered lie. For she denied having passed 





Oriwn by 


he said, and held his hand out to her”—»p, 1090 Os Ot 
them up to the Mission. ‘I was out on tour Zidoki’s place, and the tracks of her motor 
when I heard the drums, and just went on to wheels took me straight there and stopped 
see what had happened. Expected his house there. I could even see where it had spent the 
had blown down or something. ‘They generally night pushed in under the bananas. So far so 


beat their drums of disaster for the most trivial 
things. But this time it was death all right; 
Zidoki’s body was laid it on the table in the 
dining room. He kept, you know, an absolutely 
English style of living. And they’d cleaned the 


place up. You couldn’t have found a trace of a 
clue if you'd been the most eagle-eved of de 
tective s. Why? That was what bothered me. 
Lies ! Of course they were lving, all of them, 
for all they were worth, for no conceivabk 


Teason. Well, I had my own suspicions; never 
Mind why. For thing, I had 


woman of Luck’s driving a motor-car 


one this 


about 


met 


fifty miles from Zidoki’s place. She had some- 
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bad. We 


have every reason for distrusting 
Luck, as you may know. He was, probably 
still is, an absolute rotter. It was conceivable 


that the natives had murdered him and that 
was why they were so anxious to conceal his 


handiwork in the killing of Zidoki; but then, 


why had Mrs. Luck lied? What object could 
she have in concealing his death? His life 
yes.” 

* But I don’t see how this other girl comes 
into it,’ suggested Harmsworth. ‘‘ She fainted 


last night and kicked up a hullabaloo, that is 
true; but, of course, it is rather alarming to be 
suddenly accused of murder.’’ 


| 
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** Especially when you happen to have been a 
witness of the said murder,’’ said 
dryly. ‘* You leave her to me, 
She can’t have any sentimental interest in 
Luck; she’ll tell what she knows once cornered 
with a fact. If she has got red gold hair, I’m 
safe.”’ 





Rolands 
Harmsworth, 


‘You are getting melodramatic about the 
colour of the unfortunate girl’s hair,’ said 
Harmsworth. ‘* Anyway, here we are. I must 
come in with you just to see it for myself.” 

‘ Good,”’ agreed Rolands. ‘* You can be the 
medium for removing Miss Armytage. I am 
fond of the worthy old soul, but she can stick 
like a leech when least wanted.’’ 

The two men entered the small dark outer 
room of the Mission house and waited there 
while a boy went to fetch Miss Armytage. 
She came in to them presently, still in_ her 
bottle-green serge, with the white nurse’s cap 
floating about her face. Her old fingers seemes 
to tremble and cling to Captain Rolands’ hand 
as she greeted him. 

Youll be kind to her,’’? she whispered, 
anxious eyes on his face. ‘* I have watched by 
her all night. There is something on _ her 
mind, but not the terrible thing you think, I 
am sure of that.’’ 

‘So am I,” said patting her 
hands. ‘* Quite sure, only she knows some- 
thing, and it really would be better off hex 
mind, wouldn’t it? Will you take us to her.’’ 

‘ Of course, of course,’? agreed Miss Army 
tage, shaking her head with a little rustle of 
the starched folds that hung about it. ‘ It is 
all very unfortunate. ° 


Rolands, 


Please come this way.’ 

She led them to a room at the back of the 
house, its wide doors and veranda opening on 
to a small sun-parched garden. ‘The room was 
barely furnished—native mats on the floor, a 
rough round table, several not too comfortabk 


chairs On the walls there wert ne or two 





quite-to-the-point texts and a badly engraved 
portrait of Queen Victoria Ninon rose {ror 
one of the chairs as th an She had 
resut 1 her khaki tra ing it, a litth 

Miss Armytage neasine { It con 
sisted of well-cut ridi bre a ft white 
silk shirt and a short it Phe whit lar of 
her shirt lay outside the coat collar, giving a 
certain ftness to the strained face, the blue 
eyes with the shadows that underlay them. 


And to-day all the colour of her life seemed t 
have gentred in her hair; because of the whit 
ness of her face, her lips, it glowed more red 
and gold than usual. 


I have brought a gentleman t ec you, n 
dear,’? said Miss Armytage. ‘* He wants a 
little talk with you. But he has promised not 
to over-tire you. I have told him 1 ar 
vet, far trom strong must not - al 

N n lid not t HH 
Captain Rol l She knew |} t 


} i! i 
membered where she had seen him bef 
he did not know her. Unk 


him and told him he could not know who she 
was. 

Harmsworth, outside the door, twitched at 
Miss Armytage’s sleeve. ‘‘ I won't 


go 1in,”’ he 
said. ‘* One of us is 


as much as she can cx pe 
with. Come and show me your hgspital, Miss 
Armytage.”’ 

** Rolands ought to be happy,” he thought 
to himself. ‘* She has’ certainly got most 
wonderful hair, just the colour that he wanted,” 

After they had gone, closing the door behind 
them, Rolands came forward into the room, 
laying his hat and stick on the tabk 

‘**Won’t you sit down?” he said gently, 
‘You look played out. Believe me, | have not 
to make myself unpleasant.”’ 





Ninon sat down again with a little stiff smile. 
And 1,’ she said, ‘‘ won't you, too, sit 
wn You are Captain Roland t 





Miss Armytage told me you w ild 


ae ie * That is my 


He came round to her side of the room 


agreed, 





stooping beside her, picked up something n 
the floor ‘**“You have dropped something, 
haven’t you? ’’ he said, and held his hand 
to her. 

One of her hairpins lay in the palm of his 
hand. It was strange that he should at such a 
moment stop to fuss over so small an incident 


as a dropped hairpin. He was trying -to be 
kind, she pposed, give her time to collect her 
thoughts before he started to question her. 
Thank you,’’ she said, and put out her 

hand to take the pin 

At that his fingers closed over it again 
** You are sure it is yours? ’’ he asked, “ \ 
use this kind ? 

** VYes,”? said Ninon, a little perplexed. “I 
know it’s mine; I brought them out from hon 











with me. You can’t buy them here 
A smile of satisfaction broke ver his fa 
He sat back, still holding the pin, watching her 
with shrewd, not unkindly eye Ah!” he 
id ‘Well, now I'll tell you where I found 
it, Mi Sutl For I p 1 am rig 
thinki tha ? 

St flushed 1 winced HH iw how tl 
1} t t lame It w 
my name,’’ she answered She threw back her 
head with a sudden quick movement. “ If you 
know so 1 h,’’ she said, ** you will also know 
that I h left my husband I prefer to be 

known as Mi Dobson.”’ 
Why { course,’ he agreed In a case 
like th it m not be necessary for you t 
\ 1 name At lea ppressing it 
will . husband fror 1 lot of ann 
ul M 1) n then.’ He leant forward 
to la ! it “ Is he w hout to sav 
What w low n Z } house tf 
ht ‘ 
} th Wi! hould 
a } W s 
th ° 
Captain Rolands waved | hand «J don’t 
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think, I know,’’ he said. ‘‘ You were at the 
door of the room where afterwards I saw him 
lying dead. Something had happened to un 
nerve you, perhaps. You were crying, hiding 
your face, your Your 
came loosened. It‘is heavy hair, isn’t it? 
have so much of it.’’ He sat erect and laid the 
hairpin on the table between them. ‘ You 
dropped that hairpin there, Miss Dobson; at 
least, that is where I found it.’’ 

** Oh,” she said. It came from her in a little 
cry, she put up her hands to hide her eyes. 
Rolands stood up, near enough to put a hand 
on her shoulder. 

*“* My dear young lady,”’ he 
soothing voice, ‘* 1 do not dream of accusing 
you of having had any part in this crime, but 
I am convinced you were a spectator. Horrible 
as it must have been, unnerved as it has left 
you, I yet want you to understand that it is 
infinitely to your advantage to be quite frank 
with me. I know so much. I know that you 
left your husband and joined the Lucks 
companions to travel 


hair be- 
You 


closing ears. 


said, in his most 


strange 
with—but it is not my 


business to remark on that. I apologize, and 
proceed. I know that Luck’s motor-car spent 
the night at the foot of Zidoki’s hill, that, 


presumably, all three of you visited the palace. 
You, at least, it is evident, were there. And 
what possible motive can you have had for 
being there,’’ his hand tightened on her arm, 
“except that of with the Lucks. Now 
there are all sorts of reasons why Luck should 
have murdered Zidoki. There was money for 
one. The natives claim that 5,000 rupees are 
missing from Zidoki’s safe. Luck and Zidoki 
may have quarrelled. ‘They will most certainly 
have been drinking together. Now, 
Luck? That really is the gist of what I 
to ask you.”’ 

Ninon shivered a little, 


being 


where is 
want 


her hands stil 





her eyes. ‘‘ And if I can tell you nothing?” 
she said. 
Captain Rolands shrugged his shoulders and 


moved away from her. It’s foolishness,’’ he 


said. “* You can know very little of the man 
Luck, Mrs. Sutley, if you think he is worth 
shielding with your reputation. For that is 


what it amounts to. Great Scott, can’t you see 
what it might mean if I were to get to work to 
prove that you were that house of 
Zidoki’s? *? — 

* But if he wasn’t murdered? ”’ she 
She looked up at him. ‘ He 
tell you; I saw. He had the 


there in 


aske d. 
killed himself, I 


revolver in his 


hand. I——’’ She shivered again. ‘ I heard 
him speak.” 
Rolands stood frowning at her. Did she 


realize at all what sort of 
putting herself in? 


position she was 


“And Luck?’’ he asked grimly. ‘“‘ Had 
Luck no share in all of this? ’’ 
It was as though he had flicked cold water 


at her, he saw her face stiffen. 

“T can’t tell you,’ she whispered. 
I can’t.’? 

Captain Rolands was 


“| con't, 


Was 
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a little puzzled. 





there more in her share of the night’s doings 
than he had given her credit for? Why had 
she chosen to go with the Lucks? Agreed to 
stay the night in the native’s house? Let her- 
self in for such an invidious position ? 

** Well,” he said, ‘* if you can’t, I can’t force 
you to. Only, believe me, Mrs. Sutley, it is a 
very foolish line to have taken up. I hoped to 
be able to spare you and your husband a great 
deal of uncomfortableness.”’ 

** He need not know,” she said quickly. “ He 
has left Zadaka. You will not publish my name 
as Mrs. Sutley? ”’ 

** We'll publish as little as possible,” 
Rolands. ** You may be sure of that. We shall 
travel back to-morrow,’? he went on. ‘* If it 
suits you I will arrange that you shall travel 
with Miss Arfiytage and stay in her house at 
Zadaka while the inquiry is being held.’”? He 
moved to the door. ‘‘I wish we could have 
come to some better understanding,” he said; 
‘that you had let me try to help you.” 

Ninon sat stiff and silent, not looking at him, 
and again he shrugged his shoulders. ‘* Good- 
bye,”’ he said, ‘‘ for the present. Believe me, I 
am sorry that I found that hairpin.” 

He went out, closing the door softly behind 
him. 


grunted 


CHAPTER XX 
The Inquiry 


“© The Past sweeps back on me, black memories 
en } 
STUIKL 


And all my heart and mind are in a whirl.” 


HE court-room, if one could call it such, 
at Zadaka was a small yet long room of 
many windows, situated in the white- 


washed, tin-roofed building known as the Boma. 
A place where all the of Zadaka 
carried on. For at the back of the 

was the Treasury with its iron safes, 
of the court-room was the District 
sioner’s Office, and in front of it on the square of 


business was 
court-room 
to the left 


Commis- 


green grass and stiff lemon trees was the pole of 
the Union Jack, emblem of Britain’s power and 
might. Every evening at six o’clock the native 
soldiers, who during the rest of the day lounged 
on the Boma veranda, chatting with each other, 
or waxing very fierce with any less civilized 
native who had to pass that way on business, 
would scramble to attention in a line drawn up 
in front of the Union Jack. One of them would 
blow a bugle, his brown cheeks distended, his 
red fez with its black tassel set at a most rakish 
angle. The Retreat would sound forth, dolor- 
ously enough with unexpected squeals and notes, 
while very slowly the flag would be lowered, 
dipped to- the last long wail, and fall to the 
ground in graceful folds as the bugler’s music 
died away into silence. It was a great parade 
this six o’clock Retreat, performed with all the 
solemn eagerness, the grave with 
which one will see children play. If there were 
too many unexpected twirls in the bugle call, if 


precision, 


: 
: 
} 
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fhe flag dipped to the wrong bar, something 
was amiss, and, afterwards, there would be a 
very fierce inspection and telling off by the 
short, round little sergeant. 

A wide veranda ran all round the Boma. 
Besides the soldiers it supported generally a 
crowd of chattering, voluble native chiefs and 
their retainers; native office clerks, and un- 
clothed, fly-covered porters that had carried in 
from the outlying districts bags of cotton, 
elephant tusks, or other native produce. It was 
a noisy place the Boma; it rang with discus 
sions and arguments and orders from nine 
o'clock in the morning till four in the afternoon. 
Then peace would descend on it, only to be 
broken by the fanfare of the Retreat. 

The back of the Boma veranda was covered 
with a creeper of deep purple flowers and velvet 
green leaves. They had a curious, not alto 
gether pleasant perfume, that at times flooded 
into the court-room through its many’ windows. 
This scent above everything else distracted 
Ninon’s attention on the morning when the in 
quiry opened into the circumstances of Zidoki’s 
death. Till to-day she had seen nothing of 
Matilde. Now Mrs. Luck was sitting next her 
in one of the two chairs that had been placed 
so as to face the raised chair from which Mr. 
Bowers presided. Mrs. Luck, fiercer of face, 
tighter of lip, than ever, leant forward, as 
soon as they found themselv: 
side, to whisper : 
his is all nonsense, but I wish I could 
have kept you out of it.’’ 

And Ninon had answered, It doesn’t matter 
about me, but what are you going to tell 
them? ’”’ 

* The truth, of course,’’ answered Mrs. Luck. 
**T have told it to that idiot Rolands already, 


sitting side by 


“e 


but he wants to believe some yarn of his own.’ 
She sat back, shrugging her shoulders. ‘* Oh, 


well, it’s only two more days’ unpleasantne 
but I wish they had left you out of it.’’ 
After that they sat in silence while Mr. 
Bowers, with his assessors on either side of 
him, opened the court; called Rolands to give 
his version of the story, listened to Mafim 


by this time rather rambling statement. For, 
fairly cornered in his own lies, looking about 
for a way of escape, Mafunso had decided to 
openly accuse the white women of having 
assisted in the murder and in the escape of 


Luck. Once caught in a lie it is in the nature 
of a native to plunge further and further into 
a welter of untruth, so that finally the facts of 
the case become quite blurred even to his own 
mind. The court listened t Mafunso and 
came to the conclusion th: 
nothing of the affair at all; 
his definite statement, it was imp 
sweep his evidence aside. Other native 








called and supported him in this much: three 
white people, the two women and a white man, 
had come to the honse of Zidoki the night 
before their king had died. In the morning 
the white people had vanished and the king 


was dead. Why had they lied in the first 





instance? Because Mafunso had told ther 


m to; 
because they did not know that the white people 
had done anything. Was it wise for a native 
to bring false accusations against a white man? 


That was Mafunso’s argument, borne out by all 
linates. It was only afterwards. 
the Bwana of the police had been there and 
seen and asked questions, that Mafunso found 


that money was missing. Then Mafunso had 


his sul 


alter 


thought, it is not wise to be silent any longer, 
and he had spoken the truth. : 

** More lies,’’ thought Bowers crossly, 
ing the old man’s crafty face, but he asked no 
He called Rolands instead. 


** Please tell us, Captain Rolands,”’ he said. 


study- 


what first caused you to have a suspicion as t 
Mr. Luck? ** 


Rolands stood up, short, stout and 





Red in the face, because the court-room was 
hot, and also because, now that it came to th 
point, he hated to refer to that hairpin that he 
had found. 


**T met Mrs. Luck and _ her mpanion at 


Bwanga,”’ he stated. ‘* The former was driv- 
ing the car. I noticed it seemed to have come 
some distance. I asked, for the drums were 
soundit whether they had come past Zidoki’s 


pl ? If they knew what was up? Mrs. Luck 
answered, No, they had been at Nswanga; 
they had driven straight in She added that 
Luck was at Zadaka, would join them later. I 
didn’t think much of it at the time, but there 
had been a car along the road to Zidoki’s hill, 
its wheel tracks were in front of me all the way. 
There was quite a new break in the b 
grove at the foot of the hill, it had evider 
been pushed in there for the night. However, 
Mafunso denied all knowledge. I thought, per- 
} 





haps, I might be mistaken. There was no use 





looking for any kind of trace in the room 
Zidoki lay Floors, chairs, tables had all 
scrubbed, the whole place cleaned up. Zidoki’s 
chance, in the doorway I f 
pin. You saw it, sir, at the ti 
t 





» the lady, Miss Dobson; she 
much. Mr Luck also admits to being ther 
and to taking away the 5,o00 rupees. But she 
claims that none of them had any share in the 


killing of Zidoki, that, on the contrary, Zidoki 
killed Mr. Luck and then committed suicide.” 

‘““ Perhaps we had better hear Mrs. Luck,’ 
said Mr. Bowers, and Rolands sat d 


with a grunt of relief. 














There wa 1 little stir through the court, 
very empty on the whole, for the proceedings 
were being kept as quiet as possible, and few 
peopl tside those immediately concerned 
knew that anything was g g ! 

| witne traightened herself a ttle 
* Zidoki killed Mr. Luck,’’ she rid, her voice 

inded rd, metallic 7? ae beat him to 
death with a hippo hide stick I don’t know 
what had passed between them, but you, who 
know of Mr. Luck’s dealings as well as I do 
will probably realize that Zidoki quite certainly 


had big provocation. 


They had been drinking 





“He came to her, crossing the space of Miss era te 
‘ i i 3 + 8. Hickling 
Armytage'’s room in two great strides "—p, 1098 ound 
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but they were not drunk. There must have 
been some buying and selling going on, for on 
the table, practically under Tom’s body, was a 
bag with the money in it. I took the money. 
It seemed to me at the time that Tom had cer- 
tainly paid for it, and I knew I should need it. 
But it wasn’t because I had taken it that I sug- 
gested to my companion,’’ she looked down at 
Ninon, ‘‘ that we should steal away and say 
nothing about Luck’s death. I know it looks 
now as though that were my reason. You have 
only my word for it that it wasn’t.” 

She paused a minute and, leaning forward, 
Mr. Bowers put his question very precisely. 

** Why, then, did you lie to Captain Rolands 
when he met you on the road? ”’ he asked. 

Matilde looked up at him; something, not 
quite a smile, twisted her lips. 

‘* It was the last expression of a rather mad 
gratitude,’’ she said. ‘* Wait, I'll try and ex- 
plain. Tom Luck was not my husband, you 
all know that, but I have lived with him for 
twelve years, and there was nothing of all he 
did unknown to me. His life was ugly, his 
death, it seemed to me, the ugliest thing of all. 
I wanted to hide his death. It was the only 
way I had of repaying what he had once—oh, 
long ago, done for me. Zidoki had killed him 
self. If I left the two of them there together, the 
wronger and the wronged, I felt sure that the 
natives would conceal the one death at least. 
They would bury Luck, what he had tried to do 
in that last half-hour of his death would be 
buried with him. Zidoki would have committed 
suicide. Men do that, you know, through de 
spair, or drink, or disgust. In burying the 
body of the murdered white man the natives 
would protect themselves from all danger of 
being blamed, and they would conceal our 
ing been there. That was what I thought.’ 

“1 think it is to be admitted that you 
acted wisely in leaving the house with your 
companion before the natives discovered 
Zidoki’s death,’’ Bowers spoke slowly, ‘* but to 
take the money was an unfortunate act, to con- 
ceal, purposely conceal, 
worse than foolish.’’ 


«< 


Luck’s murder was 
I can see all that now,’”? agreed Matilde, she 
looked down again at Ninon, * but surely it is 
at least plain that in all this Miss Dobson 


shared no responsibility. She acted entirely on 
; 


my suggestion, she did not know of the m 
nor did she speak to Captain Rolands when w 
met him that morning. She should, 
rate, be dismissed from the case at or 
Rolands was on his feet at once, redder of 
face than ever. 

**I would point out, sir,’? he said, ‘“ that 
[iss Dobson is a most important witness. She 
was in the doorway of the room when the 
tragedy was enacted. Her evidence a t 
Iuck’s death, if it is t1 that he dead 

sential. For my part, I hay veral 


at any 


tions I should like Mi Dobson t inswer to 


‘Quite so, quite so, ree Mer Bow 
} 


y} ss 


So 


soothin 


ly. She shall be called as a witness 


after lunch. Meanwhile, I think, gentlemen. 
we must adjourn. It is after twelve. | hope to 
re-open the case at two, and get it finished this 
afternoon.’’ 

He stood up, and Matilde sat down again, 
*I am sorry,’’ she said again to Ninon. “] 
wanted to save you. It is rotten luck on you 
being dragged forward and made to remember 
things like this.’’ 

The court cleared, and Dr. Rand and Miss 
Armytage came over to them. 

** You are lunching at my house,” 
—- = 


the doctor 
I have persuaded Miss Armytage to 
accompany us. If we are quick you should 
‘ta little rest before two o'clock.” | 

They were so kind, both he and Miss Army. 
tage. Ninon heard their voices, watched their 


‘ 
ge 


faces as though she herself were seeing them 
from another world. Everything to-day seemed 
unreal and fantastic. The scent of those flowers 
in the court-h that was the only outstand 
ing fact in a day of strange happenings. 





scent blew about her face again as she 
stood up on the reopening of the court to fa 
Captain Rolands’ questionings 
** When had she joined in with the Lucks? ” 
** On the morning of the day that they went 
to Zidoki’s.”’ ; ; 
‘** Had she any idea that that was their 
estination ? ’ 


** Yes, she had known that they were going 
there, but she had also understood that they 
were not t tay.’’ 

*“What had caused them to change their 
minds? ’”’ 

* IT believe mething went wrong with thi 
car,’’ said Ninon. 

* Yet, the next morning, after the tragedy, 
there was no difficulty in starting it.’’ 

- + admitted, *‘ there was no diffi 


Rolands said ‘* Humph!’’ and looked down 
in his hand. 
Ilow did Zidoki receive you?’ he asked 
** Did he appear on friendly terms with the 
| ” 


* (Quite,’? Ninon answered. 

** Will you tell us exactly what happened after, 
let us say, dinner? ’’ Captain Rolands suggested 
Just for a second she caught-her breath, r 


membering  thos« feet along the passage 





Zidoki’s face in the doorway and all the horror 
that had f wed in his train. 

‘© We went to our rooms,’’ she said, speaking, 
for the first time, in so low a v e that it was 


difficult for th in court t wear her. “1 
believe Mr. Luck taved behind with the 
Kabaka, I am not sure. I was in a room by 
myself at the end of the passage. Mrs. Luck 
wa n one nearer the stairs.”’ 

And th ’ = ipt Capt R j 

\ I | 
| t 
i l 1 at hi 

! t nt I 

] \ bacl f the irt wi ! 
d pe l 1 to the veranda there was @ 


eee 














little stir. Someone pushed his way in, came 
a little towards the 
vacant chair. 

“ Well.” Mr. Bowers attempted by the very 
smoothness of his voice to assist the 
“Will you not tell us what 
frighten you, Miss Dobson? ”’ 

The woman, Matilde, stood up. ‘“ This is 
all so hideously unnecessary,’’ she began, but 
Mr. Bowers waved her to silence, and she sat 
down again, just putting out her hand to hold 
one of Ninon’s. 

The firm pressure 
herself. She 
firmly. 

“ ] was frightened,’ she said, ‘“ by 
noise. | 


front and sat down in a 


witness, 


happened to 


seemed to call Ninon to 


began speaking quickly, more 


suppose I was in the mood to be 
frightened. I had made up my mind to run 
along the passage to Mrs. Luck’s room, when 
the door opened and she came in to me. We 
stood together, talking. She, too, had been 
disturbed. And then we heard it again.’’ <A 
little shiver shook her. 

“Heard what? Captain Rolands prodded. 

She turned to look at him. He realized 
vaguely that for some reason or other the crucial 
question of why she had been afraid, why 
Zidoki had killed Luck and then himself, had 
escaped him. The girl was on safe ground 
again, away from the memory of her fear, more 
sure of herself. 

**A dreadful sound,’’ Ninon 
“Like a dog howling, like an animal in 
frightful pain. It shrieked and sobbed and 
shrieked, and yet sometimes there seemed to be 
words in it. I wanted to shut my ears, to hide, 
but Mrs. Luck said, ‘ No, she must go and se¢ 


answered. 


what was happening.’ I remember she said, 
‘I believe it is Luck.’ ”’ 

“And so you went? ” asked Bowers. 

“ Yes,’? Ninon nodded. She was almost 
childlike now in her simple directnes Hear- 


ing her, looking at her, they were bound to 


realize that she was speaking the truth as it was 


written across her memory, never to be for- 
gotten. ‘‘ We went, the house was quite dark, 
the sounds had finished. We felt our way by 


the walls holding on to each other. We went 
back to the room where we had had dinner. 
There was a light there, it showed under the 
loor, and as we reached it we heard the re- 
volver go off. Mrs. Lu 
was just behind her and I saw into the 1 
I saw quite plainly. 
though I wanted to. Mr. 


NINON 





hear or know. 
still had my fa 
shook my sho 


When she came back to me I 

hidden, I was crying. She 
ilders, she told me I must be 
quiet, that the natives must not see what was in 
the room and then find us. I stood up. She 
had put Mr. Luck’s body on the floor, it was 
covered with a tablecloth, the ather man lay 
quite still on his back. She told me they we re 
both dead, that we must get away before the 
people found out. So we went.’? — 

Her whole body relaxed; it was as though 
she had stiffened herself to tell the story. Sud- 
denly she became vividly conscious of the scent 
of flowers and turned towards the open doors 
at the back to escape from it. And then she 
saw Dick, sitting very straight, his lips a firm 
line in his shadowed face, his eyes hidden 
by the brim of his hat. 

Under the circumstances it was not wonder- 
ful that Ninon’s nerve failed her. She had no 
thought of seeing him, she imagined him very 
far awav, had no knowledge of the telegram 
that had brought him back. With a little 
strangled cry she turned, her hands at her 
heart. 


** That is all,’? she said, her voice low and 
hurried. I can’t, 
I can’t.” 

** Yet, I am afraid you must,’’ said Mr. 
Bowers sympathetically. 


** F can’t tell you any more. 


*“ There are one or 
two points we must try and clear up. But pray 
sit down, Miss Dobson, we quite see that all of 
this is somewhat of a strain to you.’’ 
He looked towards Captain Rolands, 
policeman, shuffling his papers, 
throat and glanced at Ninon. 

“Can you tell us at all what were the words 
which Zidoki spoke to Mrs. Luck before he 
died? ’’ he asked. 

Ninon had forgotten now that there was 
something she was trying to conceal. She did 
not sit down, she stood very stiff-held, and her 
voice sounded as though she spoke from out a 
trance. 

** * Black han ** © Black 
hands,’ he said that twice, and then, ‘ You 
lied to me, Luck, she was not your 
I—I loved her.’ ”’ 


A storm of emotion shook her, 


and the 
cleared his 





399 





she whispered. 


s to sell, and 


she swayed, 
covering her face with her hands, the sobs 
** Oh,”’ she wailed, ‘‘ it 
was my fault, I suppose it was my fault. He 
came to my room I was terrified. I told him 
I had always hated his hands, his black hands 


ee 


breaking in her throat. 


table, his clothes were cut and torn, there was Most of her piteous confession was lost; it 
blood everywhere, his face was terribk And was not th rt of thing th could sit and 
the black man stood looking at us. I thought listen to in silence. Mr. Bowers stood up and 
he was grinning, there was a great red blur signed to Dr. Rand. 

over one side of his face, and in his hand hi ** Miss Dobson is indisposed,’’ he said, ‘* will 
held the revolver. He lurched as w stood you take her into the adjoining room, doctor? 
there, and he fell right in front of u I We shall not need to call her again. I think 
crouched down then, I hid my eye I was we shall have to postpone further proceedings 
sick and mad with fright and horror. I don’t until the body of Luck has been found. Prob 
know what Mrs. Luck did exactly, I heard ably, now that the whole story has come out, 
her move into the room, I heard Zidoki say Mafunso will be ready to admit to the truth.”’ 
Something to her. I did not want to see or So they led Ninon away, Miss Armytage and 
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Dr. Rand going with her, and in the quiet of 
the other room, her tears suddenly dried, 





nothing but flaming shame in her heart, i 
turned to Dr. Rand. 

** Don’t let my husband come in,’’ she begged. 
* Don’t let him see me. Ie was there in the 
court. I couldn't bear it. I can’t bear any 
thing more just now. I feel as though I were 
going mad.”’ 

** Well, don’t feel anything 
Dr. Rand answered grimly “It is going to 
be my job to prevent any such thing. And as 


for seeing anyone, I should not dream of allow- 


ing it. Straight home you go with Mi Army 
tage, and straight to bed she puts 7 

He turned to Miss Armytage. ‘* I'll send up 
something,”’ he said. See she takes it when 


she is in bed, and keep the room darkened, as 
quiet as possible.’’ 

He shepherded them out into the waiti: 
motor-car, shut the door on them and turned to 
face Dick. 

** No,” he said. He put a restraining hand on 
the man’s arm. ‘I know a good deal, Sutley; 
I flatter myself I understand mor but you 
can’t have things out with your wife for the 








present, she is aS near a nervous J is 
I’ve ever seen anyone, and if it con t time 
it will bring brain fever. She s im ¢ l, 


kindly hands, man, leave her there and have 
patience,”’ 


CHAPTER XXI 
The End 


* Dearest, the whole world ends, 
/ nas ite i? ts sy 
Ni ft and tne flariil dark, 
Your toucl , § 

Y Jove!” said Bowers tw r three days 
later to Rolands n his return to the 
capital after the policeman’ nd visit 

11 “ f 


to the hill of Zidoki. here 1 jot of 
truth in the saying, ‘ Let the dead past bury it 
dead.’ We dug up a very unsavoury affair in 
this investigation of Luck’s death, eh? ”’ 

‘** We did,’ admitted Roland But things 
have got to be investigated, sir, haven't they? ”’ 


Admittedly,’ agreed Bowe1 S you 
dug up Luck, and the woman’s story is tr 
From what we have heard he fully deserved 


what he got. Wonder why the woman wanted 
to shield his memory There’s a breath of 
romance in that 
“1 don’t believe that,” said Rolands a 
think it was the money she was after 
, 
i 


“ We 
Bowers. ‘* You policemen shut your eyes to 


1, I don’t agree with you,” ar ] 


romance and miss a lot in consequer Any 
way, the money has been returned. I pr p 

to drop the matter there. You agree—eh? The 
forces of law and romance join hands for 

and combine in hushing up the death of one 


Luck, altogether disreputabl ntleman, yet 
capable once in his lifetime, it would eem, of 
rousing a woman’s gratitude.”’ 

** Oh, we hush it up all right,” grunted 


Rolands. ‘‘ the woman Matilde left by last 


mail. St making for England, 


Refused all offers of help rather scornfull 





There were times du the case when | 
found myself quite admiring her, hed 
Bowers, ** yet her hair is undoubtedly dral 


scraped — back. Now the other ne Mrs. 
Sutley * He looked u u kr 
what is happening there, Rolands? W 
Sutley is ing to do?” 
Mrs. Sutley is ill, I believe,’’ said Rolan 
iffly ‘She is not allowed t 
As far as I know, Suth y has gone back 


shamba.’ 


oo is all very extraordinary,”’ mused 


Bowel Mrs. Sutley runs away from her 
husband; there is apparently no other man in 
the case. she joins the Lucks, f all pe pl ' 
hey take her t Zidoki’s, and 

icide, et etc.,, happen as a 1 lt ] 
wonder 

Roland 1 up, shaking his f a litt 

Better 1 mber your vn tat ” 

h i } Let the cle id | ist 
I must be off I have arrears of work waiting 
for me, thanks to this case 

So the world laid its winding vet 
mise and whisper round and over Luck’s t 
tured, scarred body, his evil life; laid it, t 
ib t th rave built like a Vv nat 
which a lamp irns always to t 
one Zidoki, the black man wh 1 } S 
struggled to be whit wh 1 it least 
had 1 filed the thir the 

But for tl livir there can | I y 
sheet; they 1 ti t rimise whisper and 
answer tl with truth. 

The w in Matilde called on Dick t 
after word had come forth from t Miss 
h that Ninon la ll, t ll, it firm] 
asserted, t invone Matil ha t I i 
Dich t to } hamba, and ] t 
bievele sl W very hot and \ ‘ 
cal in finall to th cool ft-sk 1 
adrawing-t I that had been Ninon’s, that still 
} 


reathed »p ignantly f Nino I 


pla I lt rim-faced ilent D But | 
had to see 1 before I went If L w y 
I should thir it an insult if a I 

t me iry t tand up in defer \ 

in a 1 l th But | 1 ] 1 1 £ 
en h to J v that there ar | t 
world i t y tl expla s 
me . 

1] nswer her, and she felt | I 
tiffen witl n She had rea ut 
re t or | for men 

\ rw isked Tom to hel to g 
down t t t She had n 
ar not it all of the trick 1 t t 


ry moment when your wife asked s hel 
It w a low, evil plan; most of Tom’s life w. 
1 ' " ] } 
| t up thin low and evil. He had prob- 
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ably guessed Zidoki’s secret or wormed it out 
of him when the lad was drunk. For in himself 
Zidoki was a straight man: I wonder if you 
will believe that? ”’ 

She paused a minute, but Sutley said nothing, 
and she went on again, a little frown showing 
between her eyes. 

‘| know that Tom deserved to die,’’ she szid. 
“T would have been glad if people need not 
have known how richly he deserved it. Vor 
the rest, Mr. Sutley, your wife is very young, 
very, very foolish. I think she has all her 
life lived in a world of pretence. In the last few 
weeks she has touched on ‘reality, and it has 
come near to shattering her. Yet I believe, 
behind it all she has learnt her lesson, for she 
has learnt to know that she loves you. You 
will ask how I know that, and I can 


answer that women guess 


only 
things I 
guessed it as she sat beside me in the motor- 
ar driving out to Zidoki’s place, I knew it 
for a certainty when she saw your face at the 
arriage window 


these 


when your train came into 
the station. If this love is of no use to you, 
if you are going to push her outside your life, 
will you see that she gets this envelope. It is 
my address at home, I want her to come straight 
to me, I think I shall be able to help her to find 
her feet.’’ 

Dick took the envelope she held out to him. 


His face showed no signs of softening, Matilde 
thought she had never seen anyone with such 
firm lips, so strong a chin. And very slowly 
under her eyes he tore the envelope to pieces, 
letting the scraps of paper flutter to the ground. 
“That is my answer,’’ he said. “It is a 
thing I cannot talk about, Mrs. Luck, but 


Ninon will not leave me 
a? 

“ T am glad,’’ 
is so little 


to see 


again if I can help 
said Matilde seriously. ‘* There 
happiness in this world, it is silly 
two people throwing away their chance 
of it out of bad temper or pride.” 

She held out her hand. ‘‘ Good-bye, Mr. 
Sutley,”’ ** Don’t forget what I have 
told you. A woman is very 


she said 
rarely wrong in 
her judgment of another woman’s feelings.”’ 
Yet it was three weeks before Dick could put 
ler judgment to the test. A week in which 
Ninon lay seeing nothing, knowing nothing, 
f the people that moved round her; of kind 
old Miss Armytage, whose tender care did 
much to bring her back to life; or of the sharp- 
faced doctor who fought on her behalf a grim 
battle with death. At the end of the week she 
stirred to consciousness, making Dr. Rand sigh 
with relief when he came to see her in the morn- 
ing, and causing Miss Armytage to shed a few 
soft tears of joy. But for still another week the 
fever played with her system, bringing her hot 
nights and days 
would lie too spent and exhausted to think. 
Not till the opening of the third week would 
Dr. Rand pronounce her out of danger, and 
tell Miss Armytage that now she might answer 
questions judiciously if her patient saw fit to 
ask them. 


vivid dreams; 


when she 


NINON 


** We have got to rouse her now,’? was what 


he said. ‘* Help her to throw off that lassitude 
that makes her lie there day after day, eyes 
half closed, taking no interest in anything. I 
shall have to leave it to your discretion, Miss 
Armytage. Let in any visitor that won’t dis- 
turb her too much. Not her husband, I 
wouldn’t recommend that yet awhile.” 

So, as Ninon proved singularly indifferent 
as to any desire for knowledge of what had 
happened, of what might happen, Miss Army- 
tage was driven to the expedient of visitors. 

‘There is a lady who has been asking if 
she could see you almost every day since you 
were ill,’’ she said to Ninon one day. ‘‘ I am 
going to let her in this afternoon, Dr. Rand 
Says visitors in moderation will be good for 
you.” 

“Is it Matilde—Mrs. J.uck?”’ asked Ninon, 
a shrinking came to her at the thought of seeing 
that other woman. 

Miss Armytage 


shook her head. ‘‘ No, my 
dear,’’ she said. 


“Mrs. Luck left for home 
three days after we brought you here. This is 
a young lady whom I hope will cheer you up. 
I want to see a little sunshine come back into 
your eyes, you know.” 

Ninon shut the aforementioned 
turned her head away. ‘* You are so good to 
me,’’ she whispered. ‘* You and Dr. Rand and 
everyone. Why should it matter to you whether 
there is sunshine in my life or not? I haven’t 
deserved sunshine. I never done any- 
thing in all my life except be selfish.” 

For Ninon had been looking back over her 
life, as is the way of sick people when they 
have no physical strength to look into the future. 
And, one by one, her mistakes had filed past 
her. Aunt Susan with the grim old love which 
she had offered and which had failed to satisfy, 
since it brought with it no adulation, no blind- 
faults. The pain in Aunt 
Susan’s eyes on that last day when she had 
stood to watch Ninon drive away. And 
Ninon’s mother. That love, at least, had not 
been grim. It had given everything and asked 
for so little—yet that very little Ninon knew 
that she had withheld. Scorn she had given 
her mother, contempt for much that was gentle 
in her mother’s life. How she had hated kneel- 
ing beside that bed in the hospital at Cape 


eyes and 


have 


ness to Ninon’s 


town, hated to hold her mother’s hands and 
watch the agony of those white quivering 
lips. 


It was of herself she had thought all the time. 
Her mother’s pain, the ugliness of that drab 
ward, where Death stalked, bringing with him 
no dignity, only the grim reality of his repul- 
siveness, had been like shadows across the 
brilliancy of her own life. She had resented 
them as such, that was all. And then Dick. 
How the memory of Dick had haunted her these 
last few days. Dick, with his sudden generous 
passion, his quick surrender to her power; the 
bitterness which had come into his life through 
her. All these things she had remembered, 
lying there with Miss Armytage moving softly 
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about her. They voiced themselves in her 
words. ‘* I have not deserved any sunshine.” 

Miss Armytage patted the hand nearest her. 
*“ My dear,’’ she said, ‘“‘ that is a mistaken 
view to take of misfortune. God sends His 
rain on the just and the unjust, likewise His 
sunshine, we must suppose. And, for myself, I 
think God sends us happiness to win us to 
Him, and if that fails, He teaches us sorrow. 
For in sorrow we learn much that in happiness 
is denied us.’’ 

All that in no way prepared Ninon to receive 
Rachel Moultray as her visitor that afternoon. 
Indeed, on seeing Rachel, surprise so leapt to 
life in Ninon’s mind that she forgot her weak- 
ness, sitting upright, her white face and won- 
derful-coloured hair framed by the pillow. So 
frail she seemed, so altered, that Rachel paused, 
finding it hard to believe that this wistful vision 
could be Ninon, the hard and brilliant person- 
age whom Rachel had known as Dick's wife. 
And then Ninon spoke in a little breaking 
whisper. 

*“You,’’ she said. ‘‘ Oh, why have you 
come ? Aren’t you satisfied that I tried to go 
out of your 
together? ” 

So much she had tried to do, Rachel under- 
stood. She dropped to her knees by Ninon’s 
bed, and put her hands over the other girl’s. 

** My dear,’’ she said gently, you can only 
have done that because you loved him. And 
it was all a mistake—a silly mistake on my 
part, a rather pathetic one on your 

** But he loves you,’’ said Ninon. * 2 30 
only natural that he should. You are all that 
he admires and respects in woman, and I—ah, 
you don’t know how he They 
are thoughts he would not talk to you about.’’ 

** Hush,’’ said Rachel quickly. ‘‘ Hush. He 
was torn with doubt, tormented with jealousy ; 
and you, you didn’t do much to help him, did 
you? You liked to appear beautiful and bril- 
liant and hard. I can see now that it was only 
a pose, but we all believed it of you.’’ 

She stood up, and pulling forward a chair 
sat down, her chin on her 
Ninon’s face. 

** I don’t 


lives and leave you happy 


thinks of me. 


hands, studying 


think you can altogether blame 


Dick,’’ she said gravely. ‘* You liked making 
him jealous, didn’t you? ”’ 
**And do you think I wasn’t jealous? ”’ 


asked Ninon. A little flame 
ness of her cheeks. 


burnt the white- 
*“Do you think I didn’t 
hate you? Long to be like you, with your 
sleek soft hair, your honest eyes that had 
never looked at or understood anything vile? ”’ 

** Yet he loved you all the time,’’ said Rachel. 
‘“* There was very little need for you to be 
jealous.”’ 

** But your letter,’? said Ninon, she leant 
forward, her eyes searched Rachel. ‘“ It came 
that morning. I opened it; I read it. What 
could it mean except that he loved you?” 

Rachel's lips smiled, but not her eyes. ‘“ It 


meant that I was a little fool,”? she answered, 
‘that I had mistaken a dream for the reality 
Dick never loved me, he never—n , 
Spare me pain 
all a very 
myself.’’ 

**You have been hurt,’’ whispered Ninon. 
It was a sign of her lesson learnt, that 
thought of the other girl before she paused to 
look at the radiant happiness that might still be 
hers. It hurts one to dream like that.” 

** Ves,” Rachel admitted. She stood up. “It 
has hurt But it was my own doing; you must 
never think that I blame Dick. And things 
don’t hurt for ever, you know.’’ 


t even t 
pretended to love me, It 
stupid dream that I fashioned 


Was 
for 


she 


Again she 
smiled. ‘‘ I shall get over it.’’ She turned 
and moved over to the door. ‘‘ May I go to 
Dick? she asked, looking back. ‘‘ May I tell 
him that you want him? To do that will be 
some comfort to my wounded pride.” 

“2 * began Ninon. A sudden great hap. 
piness came to her, flooding all sense of pride, 


all instinct of reserve. ‘* Oh, tell him to 
—— ‘ ’ > } sd 1d slipped bact 
come soon, oon, sne Salad, al slipped back 
against her pillows, burying hot cheeks against 


their coolness. 





So that it was Ninon who sent for Dick to 
come back to her as he had sworn to himself it 
sh vuld be. 
second, stayed staring at each other with n 
words to break the spell of what their eyes had 
And then he 
Miss Armytage’s little room in two 
strides, kneeling, as Rachel had knelt, 
only that his arms went round Ninon, his cheek 
was pressed against her cheek. 

** You love me, Ninon,’’ he said. 
got to admit to it, you know. 
your shirking that side of the explanation. 

**T love “you,’’ she admitted. ““ It isn’t 
dificult to say. But oh, Dick, Dick, if you'll 
only believe it. If you’ll love me just a little in 
return.”’ 

* A little,’ he laughed, he turned his face 
towards her, his eyes looked down into her 
A little. If that is all you are going 
to ask, Ninon, you’ll be overwhelmed with the 
result. My dear.” He loosed her, bending t 
kiss first one of her hands and then the other. 
** To ask pardon for my doubts,’ he whi 
‘*my stupidity, my blind pride.” 

She caught his hands to her heart with a 
little cry. ‘* And how shall I ask pardon,” she 
said, ‘‘ for all that I have done in my life that 


’ 
is ugiy, 


They met the next day, and, for a 


to sav. ame to her, crossing the 


space of 
great 


** You’ ve 


Phere is no use 


” 


soul, 


pere d, 





that I cannot bear your eyes to see? 

** Ask pardon, and grant it, with your lips,” 
he answered, and leaning close against her, his 
face brushed by the fragrance of her hair, he 
whispered to her the verse of a song he had 
often heard her sing: 


** Dearest, the whole world ends, 
Ends well in this, 
Night and the starlit dark, 
Your touch, your kiss.’” 


(The End) 
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‘ REALLY 


modern gil 


begin to despair of the 
dear old lady to 


seems to have lost 


i said a 


the writer. ‘‘ She 


or to be losing all the feminine 


graces and 


qualities that made girls so attractive when 
I was young. For gentleness she substitutes 
roughness; for modesty an assurance that is 


most unbecoming; and for love of home a 


passion for outdoor sports and games. Her 


great ambition, indeed, seems to be to ape 
and habits and tastes, thus 
effectually destroying her appeal to him and 
utterly unfitting her for the 
and mother which Nature 


play.”’ 


man in manner 


roles of wife 


designed her to 


It was Always Thus 





As I listened to this indictment of the 
modern girl I could not help reflecting that 


it has always been thus. Each 
holds up hands at the 


and piously wonders ‘f what 


generation 
of dismay degeneracy 
of its successol 


the world is coming to.”’ In their letters 
the mothers of the century de- 
plored the habits and manners of the 
of their time as painfully as many 
of to-day 
follies 


“i am 


€ ighteenth 
girls 
mothers 
grow 
of othe: 


faults and 
women’s daughters. 


( loquent on the 


deeply shoc ked,”’ wrote Lady 
Petre to a friend in 1771, ‘‘ at the forward- 


ness and lack of modesty of some young 
Misses of my acquaintance. Why, only the 
other day Elizabeth ( 
teen, actually 
with young 


return home 


d of seven- 
walk 
and did not 


ipel, a chi 
went out alone for a 
Augustus Fitzroy 

: ¢? 
until dusk—and t 
she had only become acquainted with him a 
lew days earlier. 


his although 
Such conduct, my dear, 
would have been impossible when we 
girls,” 


were 


Stuart Flappers’ Sins 








The letters of Stuart days are no less 
eloquent of the degeneracy of the maidens 


of that time, 
parents much 


whose conduct caused their 
anxiety. And so, no doubt, 
it was in previous centuries which marked 
the continued degeneracy of the girls of all 
recorded time. The wonder thus is not that 
the modern girl is no better, but that she is 
not much worse than my dear old friend of 
Victorian days pictures her. 


What is the Truth ? 





But what is the truth of this matter which 
is so vital for the future of our race? If our 
daughters are so degenerate what must their 
children be? Let us dismiss the prejudiced 
views of the “ praisers of the past at the 
cost of the present,’’ who, like the 
always with us, and try to answe1 
tion: “Is the girl of to-day 
a better or a worse 


poor, are 
the ques- 
to make 
wife than her mother ? ”’ 

It is only natural for the Victorian woman 
to view her girlhood through romance-tinted 
spectacles. Distance 
never 


likely 


lends it an enchant- 
A natural par- 


eyes to its 


ment it really had. 
tiality blinds the 
imperfections. 


failures and 
What is the true picture of 
the Victorian girls, the mothers and grand- 
mothers of the present generation; and what 
were their special qualifications for wifehood 
and motherhood ? 

‘The Victorian 
our best-known 


tradition,” says one of 
writers, ‘* seemed to 


aim at keeping men and women complete 


lady 


strangers to each other until they 
husband and wife 
every kind of 


agreed to 
Girls 
convention. 


become were 
hedged round by 
No ‘nice’ girl went out alone with a young 
man, or even had any ¢téte-a-téle 
tion with him without arch 
‘when it 


conversa 
inquiries as to 
Picture the self- 


oejeolineg 
Sigsiing 


was to be?’ 


consciousness, the artificiality, in- 
About the 


there 


luc Mes 
hovered, like a 
petticoated guardian 
Mrs. Grundy 


duced by such a system. 
that date 

plump, 
, the forms of 


maiden of 
( ouple of 


angels and 
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—authorities who were ready to 
pounce upon the young man who came too 
often to the house or who danced too fre- 
quently with the same young lady, and to 
ask him his intentions.” 

This picture is by no means overdrawn. 
The girl of even a generation ago was, for 
the most part, kept under the 
parental wing at home and not allowed to 
stray from it without chaperonage. She 
rarely met a young man outside her own 


jealously 


narrow circle, and never on the intimate 
terms necessary to know him 

She was given to understand, implicitly if 
not in so many words, that it was her duty 
to marry—indeed in many cases it was an 
acknowledged necessity—and yet she was 
denied reasonable facilities for meeting suit- 
able men. The consequence was that, unless 
she was favoured by Fortune, she felt her- 
self obliged to marry within her own small 
circle a man of whom she was not allowed 
to know anything that was vital—his true 
character, tastes, temperament and so on 
and probably without any real love for him. 
In many cases the discovery followed that 
they were utterly unsuited to each other and 
that each, under different conditions, could 
have made a happy instead of an unhappy 
union. 


Cribb’d, Cabin’d and Confined 

If such a wife failed who can blame her? 
And even if the Victorian girl were for- 
tunate enough to marry the man she loved 





and who loved her, what were her qualifica- 
tions for wifehood? As a rule she knew 
little of the world 
sphere as of the wi 
been shielded 


as 
cabined 
She had 
knowledge by 
She had been taught a few 


outside her 
lds of Tibet. 
from such 
jealous parents. 
feminine accomplishments, from piano play- 
ing to fancy work, but of the arts of house- 
keeping she was generally kept profoundly 
ignorant. And when she should have been 
out in the open-air she would spend her time 
with her needle or shedding tears over senti- 
mental novels to the detriment of her health 
and nerves. 

Picture such a girl suddenly launched on 
the unknown and perilous sea of matrimony, 
faced by a hundred problems of which she 
was entirely ignorant. She had everything 
to learn, from how to buy a joint and cook 
it, or see that it was properly cooked, to the 
secrets of managing a husband of whom she 
probably knew as little. 


Can you imagine 
anyone in a 


more pitiful position? Of 





course the poor girl was always making mic. 
takes. 


She was often reduced to a bund 
of nerves before she had worn her wedd 


* 
ring a year; and unless she had the mos 


patient and forbearing of husbands her 


chance of married happiness was serious] 





ously 
endangered. And even if in process of 
time she mastered all the problems of 


married life, her health, which was not 
strong to start with, was often so 
that there was little of the j 


to her. 


impaired 


vy of life left 

It may be said that this picture of the 
Victorian girl is overdrawn; and J] 
that it by no means applies 


admit 
universally 
But it is a true picture of the great majority 
of the girls of the middle and upper . 


who are the 


asses 
mothers and grandmothers of 
the young generation of to-day. And it 
a splendid 


tribute to their courage and 





capacity that they have learnt and played 
their part so well in spite of the heavy 
handicap of their youth. 


What of the Modern Girl ? 


And what of the modern gi 
likely to make a better or a worse wife tl 
her predecessors ? 











Undoubtedly the girls 
are not at all what they were. How does 
this change affect their fitness for wifehood? 
The effeminate, jealously-gu: 
of Victorian days, with her narrow, effemi- 
nate life, has gone -for good; and in her 
place we have the girl of the open air, of 
games, of the world of workers, of almost 
unrestricted freedom to mix with the oppo- 
Site sex 

“The old may shudder,” says Mr. 


Austin Harrison, ‘* but the fact remains that 


girls are growing up like boys. They ar 


playing games to-day just like men; and 


Db 


9 1 


all over the country in girls’ schools a 
breed of athletic 

promises great things physically and prob- 
For if Waterloo was won on 
the playing field, how many Waterloos will 


girls is arising whica 
ably morally. 


} 


women win, once the team spirit is evolved 
and a girl can climb a rope as well as a boy, 
swim a mile, vault a five-barred gate, or 
knock out her brother at lawn 


” 


elder 
tennis? 

Nothing, indeed, could be better for both 
health and character than this new habit of 


outdoor sports. It hardens the muscles, 
strengthens nerves, and produces a high 
degree of general bodily fitness. Physical 
perfection is as necessary for women, 


especially women who are to be the mothers 
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of the next generation, as for men. And 
man has suddenly awakened to the fact, 
which the Greeks knew long ago, that a 
well-developed girl of good physique is a 
much better type of beauty than the willowy 
creature with sloping shoulders and meagre 
proportions. The “lass with the delicate 
air,’ who looks as if a gust of wind would 
low her away, is out of date. 

The athletic girl of to-day, too, has learnt 
many lessons which will be invaluable to 
her as a wife. She has learnt to be patient, 
to control her temper, to fight harder the 
more things go against her, to take success 
modestly and defeat bravely, and above all 
always to ‘“‘ play the game.’’ There is a 
fine array of qualities which the Victorian 
girl had no such opportunity of acquiring. 


Getting to Know Her 





In her games, too, she learns to know the 
other sex-—the bad points of men as well as 
the good. In the camaraderie of sport 
young women and men have few conceal- 
ments from each other. In Victorian days a 
girl knew practically nothing of men except 
that it was her duty to secure one of them 
as a husband. And man knew even less of 
woman. He either ‘‘ put her on a pedestal 
to be worshipped from afar, or in the base- 
ment to act as his handmaiden.” In the 
clarifying air of sport he sees her as she is 

as human and imperfect as_ himself, 
neither angel nor the other thing; but just 
a simple, lovable fellow-being whom he can 
make a ‘‘ pal”? of ; whom, it may be, he can 
love with the sympathy and understanding 
that are the soundest basis of married 
happiness. 

And it is not only in games that the girl 
of to-day gets to know and understand men. 
She mixes freely with them in Society and 
at holiday-time; she probably works with 
them in the same office or shop. She sees 
them under a wide range of revealing condi- 
tions; and with her new freedom she meets 
thus scores of men where her mother prob- 
ably only met one. 

Thus, if she wishes to wed, she has every 
facility for making a prudent choice; and 
she has many more to choose from, if the 
choice be hers. And thus it is her own 
fault if she marries the ‘‘ wrong man,’’ an 
event which a generation ago was often a 
hecessity, or the result of ignorance for 
which she was not responsible. 


THE MODERN GIRL AS WIFE 





The modern girl, too, knows much more 
of the world than was possible to her 
mother and grandmother. She sees new 
countries, mixes with strange people. Her 
mental horizon is widened; she learns to 
take broader and more tolerant views of life 
and humanity, to form her own judgments 
instead of relying on those of others; and 
thus her character is strengthened. She 
learns, too, in her freedom of movement, to 
“‘fend”’ for herself, and cultivates a self- 
reliance which is invaluable in later life. 
She is no longer the ‘ pale shadow,’’ the 
‘“echo’’ of man; she is as free and inde- 
pendent as he is. 

In the majority of cases, too, the girl of 
to-day is able to, and does, earn her own 
living; and in the process she learns dis- 
cipline, restraint and method. Her wits are 
sharpened, her knowledge of the world in- 
creased, and her character is developed all 
round. 


Independence 





And in this ability to provide for herself 
lies her greatest asset—independence. To 
the modern girl, unlike her predecessors, 
marriage is no longer a necessity or even 
a “ profession.’’ She is quite well able to 
provide for herself; she thoroughly enjoys 
her ‘‘ bachelor” freedom, her friendships, 
her pleasures. If she marries at all—and 
she need not worry about it—she can well 
afford to wait until ‘‘ Mr. Right ’’ comes 
awooing. Meanwhile she can be content 
to turn her back on all undesirable and un- 
suitable lovers. 

If she does not marry—well and good. 
She can still keep her freedom and lead a 
comfortable single life. If she does she 
has the surest promise of a happy wedded 
life, for she is mated to the man of her 
choice. It will be her delight to share his 
life and his interests as her mother probably 
could not. She bring: to her new réle in 
life a healthy body, a disciplined character 
and a broad enlightened outlook on life. 
She is able to help her husband with sound 
advice; often to share his work. She is, in 
short, his ‘‘pal’” and partner; as ready 
and able to fight his battles with him as to 
minister to and enjoy his success. 

And this, surely, is the ideal union, 
which is the heritage of the modern girls 
and which to their mothers was a dream 
seldom realized. 
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HROUGH 
a winter 
nakedness 
of trees the old 
Kentish 
house showed 
distinctly, mul- 
lion - windowed 





manor 


and warmly - 
roofed. 

Rank ivy 
covered the wall which bordered the village 
street, and frothed over the high pillars 
on either side of a narrow, nail-studded 
door. 

Farther down the road the wall curved 
to the great gates, but these had not been 
opened since the old master of Treswold 
Manor had taken his last drive through 
them. And it was in front of the garden 
door that a cab which came down the 
station road one winter's night a year after 
old Philip Treswold’s death pulled up. 

The driver climbed down and pulled the 
twisted iron bell-rope, and the harsh peal 
had hardly died away before quick foot- 
steps e hoed on the frozen ground inside 
and the door was opened by an elderly 
woman who looked like a_ housekeeper. 
Simultaneously two people emerged from 
the cab—a woman, slight and thickly veiled, 
and a tall man whose turned-up coat collar 
and low-drawn cap hid his face. 

“Wait,” the latter said curtly to the 
driver, and the two passed through the 
door in the wall and disappeared into the 
manor garden. 

In the darkness they traversed a path that 
wound between trees to a side door, and 
entered the house. There, in what was 
known as the housekeeper’s room, where 
supper was laid and a fire burnt cheerfully, 
the elderly woman closed the door and sur- 
veyed her companions with passive curiosity. 
She was a woman who had been hand 
some once, of the gipsy type. There is a 
gipsy strain to be found in many Kentish 


villages. The brilliancy of her dark eyes 


was dimmed now by blue-tinted glasses 


’ 


THING WE PLAN 


and her luxv- 
fiant hair, 


 -. brushed 


at 
smoo hly over 





Anne Weaver \ iss 


her figure was 
still erect and 


OO slim, and her 
Sng pale skin won- 


derfully smooth 

“Well, Master Moreton?” 
In her interrogative voice, the indulgence 
of an old servant for one of the 


younger 
members ot her 


master’s family was 
mingled with the formal respect due to this 
particular member of it since, a yeat 
he had become its head. 


strongly 


ago, 
But Mrs. Aysgarth 
disapproved of this — stealthy- 
seeming visit. 

Even if Moreton Treswold, at his father’s 
death, had been left so badly off that he hz 
never yet been able to live in his own 
house, the fact that he could not drive, 
he should have driven, in his own carriage 
through the great gates, was no excuse in 
the housekeeper’s eyes tor entering his old 
home in this hole-and-corner fashion. 

Mrs. Aysgarth had, however, received her 


orders, She had been bidden to expect het 


I 
master and one other to-night by the late 
London train, and to hold her tongue about 
their visit; and she had carried out her 
orders. To this hard old woman the family 
of Treswold had always constituted all that 
was most important in this world. She had 
spoilt and petted Moreton from his self- 
willed infancy, through his careless boy- 
hood, and into the years that found him 
now a grown man, spoilt by other women 
on account of his good looks and pleasant 
manner careless and selfish as of old. 

He watched her now, narrowly, as he 
spoke to his travelling companion. 

“Take off your veil, Elizabeth,” he said. 
And then to the housekeeper, deliberately 

“Mrs. Aysgarth, I have brought you my 
wife to take care of.” 


A pair of slim, gloved hands fumbled 
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. 
nervously with the knot of the veil. Then 
as it descended there broke over the house- 
keeper’s face an expression of protesting 
astonishment and incredulity : 

“Lizzie!” 

“Mrs. Moreton Treswold,” her master 
corrected, smiling grimly. His blue eyes, 
which travelled from the housekeeper’s face 
to that of his wife, were cold. Their criti- 
cism made itself felt by the girl, who had 
flushed at the housekeeper’s incredulous ex- 
clamation; now her colour died away, leav- 
ing her very pale, leaving also a startling 
likeness to the woman standing opposite 
to her. 

In both that gipsy strain was very clearly 
revealed—in the dark eyes, the finely-cut 
features, the odd air of race, which was 
even more noticeable in the girl than in the 
older woman. 

Aunt and niece they were, and the love 
lost between them was as scanty as the 
physical likeness was great. 

Mrs. Aysgarth—“ Mrs.” only by courtesy 
—had lost sight of this young kinswoman 
for several years, and the fact had not 
troubled her. She was a hard woman, with 
a few fierce affections. Jealously adoring 
her one brother, she had hated his wife— 
the gentle, delicately bred woman whom 
bluff John Aysgarth had rescued from a 
governess’s drudgery and brought to the old 
farm by the manor house. 

After John’s death, some years ago now, 
his widow had given up her tenancy of the 
farm and had gone to London. Here, so 
Mrs. Aysgarth had heard, the failure of a 
bank had swallowed her little income and 
she herself had died a year later, leaving 
her only daughter almost penniless. 

Elizabeth Avysgarth had known better 
than to appeal to her aunt for help; she 
had become a typist, and it was, by some 
odd chance, in a friend's office that More 
ton Treswold, who had often seen her at 
the farm near his home, came across her 
again. 

He fell in love with her; her dark, vivid 
beauty had struck him afresh in these drab 
surroundings. But he found her unattain- 
able save at a price which at the outset 
he didn’t dream of paying. 

Presently, however, his infatuation drove 
him to it. He married her secretly at a 
registrar’s office and installed her in rooms 
in a quiet Kensington Street. 

For two years he had carried on his 
double réle of married man in Kensington 
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and of unmarried, briefless barrister in the 
Temple. It had not taken him more than 
six months to regret his folly, but the full 
extent of it had only dawned upon him a 
short while ago. 

A rich, elderly relation, who lived chiefly 
on the Continent, had asked him to act as 
his secretary and companion. He was an 
old man and an invalid. He had hinted 
that if Moreton pleased him there was no 
one else who had a greater claim to benefit 
at his death. 

The prospect was tempting, and Moreton 
Treswold, easily guessing that his ill-con- 
sidered marriage would ot please the old 
gentleman, decided to keep it a secret and 
to dispose of his wife for the present at 
Treswold Manor. 

Elizabeth’s own love for the husband who 
had so quickly tired of her still lived on, 
poor child! To her he was still the fairy 
prince he had first seemed to her dazzled 
eyes, though a fairy prince divested of a 
good deal of his glamour, perhaps; capri- 
cious, fickle, even a little crue!, as im- 
mortals are apt“to be. But she had been 
growing restless lately under the continued 
secrecy of her married life and the swift 
evanescence of the passion with which he 
had made it at first a paradise. Left alone 
in London she might talk and wreck his 
schemes. 


Under the old housekeeper’s sut- 
veillance she would be much less likely to 
cause trouble, and Mrs. Aysgarth could be 
trusted to keep silence as to her niece’s 
true position. 

He proceeded to explain his plan to the 
latter now, as tactfully as possible, and his 
keen eyes read her thoughts with inward 
satisfaction. 

It was plain that the woman felt no 
pleasure in her niece’s marriage; rather a 
sense of angry shame. that an Aysgarth 
should have presumed so far above her 
station, and that a Treswold should have 
lowered the standard which had been their 
fetish, and her own pride. And her anger 
was heightened by the jealousy she had 
always felt of the girl’s mother. 

Elizabeth’s aunt had no atom of sympathy 
to give to the young wife, who drew a little 
apart, silent and unprotesting, from the 
two who were discussing her future. Dis- 
illusionment had come to her very early, 
sweeping away her dreams, leaving her no 
place in the world which she had once be- 
lieved, as all young things believe, held 
somewhere a niche of happiness entirely 
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reserved for herself. She stood leaning 
against the mantelshelf, gazing down into 
the red heart of the fire which was blurred 
by the tears that brimmed to her eyes. 
As well here as anywhere 
Moreton had ceased to care! 
Absorbed 


heard 


ss = meee 


in her thoughts, she 
what the were saying, 
scarcely realized that the moment of parting 
had come and gone, until she found herself 
left alone in the little 
husband's 


scar ely 
other two 


sitting-room, her 


perfunctory farewell kiss 


upon 
her cold cheek, and his departing foot- 
steps mingling with those of her aunt. 

“Aunt Emma!”—the girl’s tones were 


breathless when the housekeeper re-entered 
the room alone—“ his address 
gave it to me! 


. he never 
And he has given up his 
rooms in the Temple and he goes abroad 
to-morrow !” 

“Well, it’s too late now; he’s gone,” 
Mrs. Aysgarth with an 
“Can’t you wait till he 

But Moreton 
least, for 


said 
unmoved air. 
writes to you?” 

would not write; not, at 


some both 


time, and 
guessed it. ° 


women 


Elizabeth ate her supper in solitude while 
her aunt prepared a room for her, and the 
latter's good-night to her niece was tinged 
with a grim recognition of their new and 
odd relationship. Elizabeth was her mas 
ter’s wife, but the allowance which he had 
arranged to make her would be paid through 
the housekeeper, and when he wrote to her 
the letter would be enclosed in Mrs. Ays- 
garth’s. 

When the prisoner, or the mistress (which 
you will!), of the house laid her 
tired head her pillow that night it 
was with a vague wonder as to whether she 
were a weak fool not to cut herself entirely 
adrift from her husband and go back to the 
old independent life 
taken her. 


manor 
upon 


from which he had 
Many times in the days to come this idea 
made its appeal, daily waxing stronger as 
Mrs. found fuller scope for the 
tyranny of a hard, narrow nature. 
The hous« keeper had a 


Aysgarth 


veritable genius 
pin-pricks and_ repression. 
Elizabeth must not do this, could not 
sibly do that. Being Mrs. 
not her place to assist in 
work ; mistress of 
the manor, she could have no interests out 
side it. 


for irritating 


pos- 
Treswold, it was 
any of the house 


being unacknowledged 


Presently, however, the girl’s 


spirit and 
self-respect asserted themselves. 


One after- 





. 
noon her aunt found her dusting the books 
in the big, dim library. 

“That’s no work for Mr. Moreton’s wife” 
said the housekeeper with sour peremptori- 
ness. 

Elizabeth 
pectedly. 


faced round on her unex. 


“When a man can't afford enough ser- 


vants,” she said crisply, “it’s his 


wife's 
business to turn work into a pleasure.” 
“Mr. Moreton gave me strict orders th 


you weren't to meddle 
Mrs. Aysgarth 
colour 

» My no orders, Aunt 
Emma.” She took up the key of the library 
door from the shelf where she had laid it 
and slipped it into her po ket. 

It was a silent declaration of war, and 
Mrs. Aysgarth gave way before it with the 
sudden quailing of the petty tyrant. From 
thence onwards, though the good will be- 
tween the two 
there was at 


with such things.” 


snapped, and 


EF lizabe ths 
Tose, 


husband gave m7 


women was not increased, 


least a semblance of amity 
between them. 
Elizabeth, having found her way to the 
library, returned to it again and again, and 
came at last to spending most of her day 
there. The atmosphere of the place soothed 
by degrees the restless spirit within her, 
and she ceased to read only and began, with 
mingled humility and enthusiasm, to write. 
Her dreams of the future took a definite 
shape, and the shadowy image of her hus 
band chief 


them. 


gradually lost the place in 

So the months passed by, until one morn- 
ing in July the housekeeper went away for 
her annual visit to some old friends in the 
North of England. Four days later Eliza- 
beth received the news that het 
dead; that the 


aunt was 
woman whose heart had been 
so hard to her only living relation had been 
struck down by unsuspected heart disease 
Moreton Treswold’s wife was_ terribly 
shocked; a warmer sentiment could scarcely 
have been expected of her. She locked up 
the manor without word to any 
one, and travelled up to the remote York 
shire town to attend her aunt’s funeral and 
to learn that all Mrs. Avysgarth’s 
had been invested in an annuity. 
was left. 
The ev 
back at 
the great, silent house, staring at the cheer- 
less, empty grate in the little sitting-room. 
Presently she roused herself and hegan to 


saying a 


savings 
Nothing 
ening after the funeral saw her 


Treswold Manor, sitting alone 1m 
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ate it istiess h \ n hat Pre 
wold agent would I ard of the 
h yusekeepel ( I 


Would he put in I ] nd turn 
her out He would 1 { | think 
her too young tot her I | e. She 
was only twenty-t { forlorn 
Elizabeth, and she could not explain to him 
that she had the best 1 after all, to 
decide the matter 

She could not write to M ton cither. 


She did not know at the 1 nt where he 


Was; he had not writ n to r IoTr a ions 
time, and latterly her aunt's , in which 
her own allowance was in ded, had been 
paid through the agent. 

Instinctively she shrank f 1 the idea 
it leaving the mar , S! had become 
attached to it; she felt that now e else 


yuld she pursue her wv »well. For 
Elizabeth believed with 1 optimism 


- 


in her lit 


of fact, it was hard f a third-rate cX- 


cellence, being mers the pring of a 
normally vivid imagu nda I 1 
nature whose mor I iT. tlet would 
have been the hundred and one ox upations 
of a busy, happy wife and 1 

Fro ross the s le het 
eyes were suddenly n 1 
flection in the look Out of the 
dim shadows of tl 
( cr ye } and the 1 cl ) I e 
which I had een ye 


She | I i back |} Tl W Ys t 
ppre ed shive nad, I nt to 
at her own retle n 

If sh were ft | } e he 
forehead and wt ‘ nut 


had gone nd the 
orm a n pels ss } ! 
She had fo ‘ 
f her class, “one that 
elf.” She had had no 
lage. She had been 
ame ore I I | I 
out, for butcl P al 
ker; and none of I 
| f } 
parleying 
Elizabeth 
4 a 








no all t llage bet allowe t be 
that it was the niece and not the aunt 
had left the manor, and... had not com 
hack? And it could hardly be for very lor 


now. Moreton must surely be coming h 
soon, 

Elizabeth drew a long breath. She shrank 
from the idea of such a d i 


ion, inr 
cent though it were. Then ; s the « 
flictinge chaos of her wishes and her shrin 
ing echoed some verses which she had on 
r¢ id 
** For fe is not t th 7 W t t D 
the t WW in; 


Elizabet! drew a lon d p bre 
“It seems to me the best,” she sigh 


fearfully. 


HE wavering light in the roof of t! 


railway carriage flickered across M 
ton | wold’s face Outside, t 
4 mt ] } = ( iT hed { t 
, K, V I nn ape Tu i} 
| sed a bliin n wall between tl I I 
fers on tl warm, lamplit side of it al 


the chill darkness on the other. 
Moreton ‘Treswold looked out with ey 


that found no irritation in the d 


Ile was thinking deeply. His black tie, and 
the dark t1 ell ng coat ovel his 
denoted t ning lich ne 
outw 1 and visible sign of his 1 nt 


reave it and his inward relief. 








the 


ied 





an 
yi 


u 





to the core. Be that as it might, he had no 
wish to resume them. 

He was going down to Treswold Manot 
now to persuade Elizabeth into accepting a 
handsome annuity and continuing her life 


apart from his. The dead man had left him, 
with the rest, a little house in Walk where 
he thought she might be happy enough under 
suc h ct nditions. 

He did not drean that she would retuse ¢ 
Elizabeth had alWays been docile and 
though she had onc: ired for him, it 
There 


were limits to the d tion of the most 


wasn't likely that sh ared still. 


“Griselda ike” woman, He owned with 


evnical frankness, and perhaps a little 
shame, that his treatment of her must have 
driven her to those limits long ago. 

For himself, he would live in the old 


manor as his fathers had lived; would shoot 


and hunt and entert: 
So he ruminated as the train flashed along 


towards an abrupt 


had swept for many years ata s] 
caused nervous travellers to exclaim undet 


their breath. 


His solitary fellow-passenger rustled a 
paper and coughed. Moreton turned absent 
eyes on him, and th man, an elderly 
farmer, beamed recognition. 


“Good evening 


said pleasant! 


Good evening, su its. al \¢ 
since e seen \ 1 in these } { 

I’ve been road +} other an ered, 
smiling How's everything | lo at 
Treswold?” 

‘Much as usual, sit.” The man leant 
forward, with broad, red hands planted on 
his knees \ e finding the d house 
pretty dreary, I’m thinking, with not a li 
ing cre re in it b Mrs. A I \ 
quee! b dy, tha ss : Cl ut ne Cl 
speaks to a sou | nged if I knov 
how she stands 11 nee her ] niece 
died over a veat And the ) wo in 
won't have anyor n to help with ( 
place, not but tl I dare s \ | tind 
it all tidy enoug! I a rare ‘ 

He rambled on irrulously, p n no 
heed to the ilence of |} ( panton | 
change of expression on the fac Opposite 
him went unnoticed in the uncertain light. 
Moreton Treswold sat as though inned 

Elizabeth dead Flizabeth that 
slender, brik ht eved ature, so f { life 

-. dead! 

The engin hriel as tl t n tore 
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down towards the 





curve, the lights of the 
mistily through the blurred 
glass. The farmer's voice 


station flarit 





sounded 
monotonously in his ears. Then suddenly 
there was an indescribable sensation and a 
jarrine noise, The carriage seemed flung 
outwards ; 


; <Se 
Late that night the master of Treswold 


was brought home. From under the wreck- 


.age at the foot of the embankment he had 


been drawn out, suffering from concussion 
and various minor injuries. He had sent 
no word of his coming, and the bearers of 
his unconscious form waited for nearly 
twenty minutes, pealing repeatedly at the 
front door bell, before they were admitted 
by a grey haired, w hite-faced woman, her 
head muffled in a shawl. 

“No, she didn’t want a nurse. She could 
look after Mr. Treswold herself if the doc- 
tor would send in a girl from the village 
» 


to do the housework and cooking. 
They put him into her own room—no 





other was ready, and the doctor promised 
to send in everything that was required, 
and thanked Heaven for a sensible, un 
emotional woman. She was not his patient; 


htly clenched hands 





he did not see the ti 





by her side, could not guess at the commo 
tion of mind th s masked by her dry, 
abrupt manner. 

Elizabeth t beside her husband’s bed 
and listened to the mutterings of his de- 
lirium, startlingly loud in the night silence 
of the lonely house. She had thought that 


his lon absence and _ indifference had 
killed het ove for him, et an echo of 1 
awoke in her < n at t sight of the 
Wihite ce | \\ i t 1e strange- 
ness of th né relations to one anothet 
lulled the ( ( es 


In bvgone days it wa he who had 
ostensibly been the benefactor, she the re 


cipient of his mdescension and bounty. 


To-night, and for many nights and days, as 
he lay there helpless, it was she who gave 
unsparingly of her strength and devotion, 


and knew, rejoicing in tl fact, that he 
owed his very life to her care 

They brought his luggage from the 
wrecked train, nd as she npacked it she 
came upon letters whi made it clear that 


he was rich and independent now, and that 


the nec ty t nceal his marriage was at 
an end. But she put the letters away and 
went about her work in the darkened room, 
with her black | dimmed by powder and 
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“Tell me about Elizabeth,” he 





‘ His voice was weak and he spoke with a; 
| effort. “Why did no one let me kno 
] that she . ... was dead?” 
: Elizabeth started, and some of the med 
: ine was spilt upon the counterpane. Thy 
were i sts S 
\“ as t 
ind : 
ha { 0 
1 } ’ 
village \ 
not 
She cc 
~ 
HI 
1 
l he 
iiterr 
her 
sear , S 
**Soft in his own were the strong, slender hands a 
which had nursed him untiringly "—p, 1110 ud 
You 
her spectacles ready to hand for the do soothin 
tor He shook his | 1 t 
It would be time enough for explanations “T was not 
when Moreton became con sus and asked “No one } been in this 1 but I 
for | ; she was in no hurry to quit her She bent over him and t] his 
elf-chosen réle. To be looked at with low. “But if you think 
complete recognition and utter indifference disturbs you... we could y 
by eyes which have once adored you—is one of the other rooms.” 
there any pain greater than this to a “No!” (A touch of the old peret 
woman? ness.) “T'll stay here 
And Moreton came slowly back to sanity That night, when Elizabeth n 
and to the knowledge which had _ been look at her patient, he was lying ™ 
iguely haunting his fevered dreams, that awake, and his eyes met hers with at 
Elizabeth was dead. p 1 } 
One evening, suddenly, as she brought half fongin It taded int 
him his medicine, he spoke. ment at sight of the ustomed 








' his nurse, of the grey hair and disfiguring 
3 glasses dimly visible under the folds of the 
‘ « wi whic h was invariably Wrapped about 


ne head and shoulders. 





Do you want anything + a SE 

: No,” he said weari and turned on his 

| So for many nights he watched and 
waited; but Elizabeth, the Elizabeth whom 
he had seen it unguarded moment 

‘ 5 when she thought him to be safely sleeping, 

} did not reap} 

: \n e wanted to see her again so much, 
Vv rhe unr onablk ] nveing orf a sick 
person ething beyond his reach, 
The sordid commonness of those little 

n Kensin n was forgotten; he re- 

: ynlyvy Elizabeth as he had first 

all the charm of her, the gracious 

a ness ted him Some 

f | eemed to linger i 

ne ‘ 1 Had he died 

; \I \ | I red “No: she had 
( n o1 friends.” 

\\ ne macred n She 
kK lizabeth 
tH | I ntment against 
F; t ] a ( n that he 
t 1 f Klizabeth in di: 
ru \ for her decently 
! Ee tho ht n ot 
t enioVve n et 
ce h I ing 
I L Vy | Wile 
n him 
‘ 
a I ill, in b 
n d b he in 
| remin ; 3 ot 
| Za | H1« 
i t room 
d ) but 
( rie back n 
nt a l 1 in 

L. I nin He in 

n ( what in 

eant t his de 

nelin . her 

’ ] le ¢ ] Y 

] n nt 
l I ( i st 

' ! 1 | h 

: O t n his 
n i] ( vhom 

; ; t | s known; not the 
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docile, 
first 


adoring 
and at the 


child, flattered at 
last uncomplainingly dis- 
illusioned, but an Elizabeth with a strange, 
whimsical 


shyly 


personality, who, alone in the 
firelight of the big had dreamed 
her dreams and played her fantastic little 
comedies with no but her aunt's 
old grey cat numerous progeny. 
She had ransacked a chest of old clothes 


library, 


audience 
and its 


and dressed herself in them, playing the 
part now of one painted ancestress upon 
the walls, ] 





now of another. It struck him as 





noticeable that his companion always spoke 
as though she herself had had 
the girl’s pathetic little di 
as though she 


no part in 
versions, almost 
had not been there ; and the 
poignant loneliness of those brave attempts 
Moreton Treswold to the heart 
listened. Even the account of he 
solitary rambles through the 
of the old and of her nightly pil 
grimage with flickering candle through the 
desolate old house to het 


at gatety cut 
as he 
wide grounds 


manor, 


distant bedroom, 


did not hurt him so much as that descrip 
tion of the forlorn young creature in het 


borrowed finery, keeping up h spirits and 


Il 
avidly drinking in, as it were, the 


echor s 
of other happier lives of women, long since 
dead, wh y Once In these beautitul old 
rooms, had loved and laus hed away the 


hours which had dragged so slowly 


“T think”—his nurse’ Vv, inexorable 


voice went on—*“ she 


liked to fancy that she 
could have he ld he r own W hose othe1 
ladies of the manor who | needed to 
be shut away because the Squire of Tres 
wold had married bene | I don't 
think you’d have said that she disgraced 
their clothes at all, although perhaps she 
had no right to | > taken t m ou ” 


Moreton 7 swold moved 


‘She was my wife , wa n't she 


“No right!” 


restlessly. 


And there never was one of them that 
could have held a candle to her for looks— 
not one—or for sweetness either.” His 


voice, which was vibrating with pain, died 
away in 

That 
first moved from his bed to a 


something like a groan, 
was on the afternoon w 
fire, and he was silent for some while after. 
Presently Elizabeth, who had gone 
next room, where 


into the 
ck and 
farther window, hidden 


she slept, came ba 


sat down near the 


from him by the 


Then he 


tuna Nis sota. 


to talk again, as 


creen ar 


began though 


he must needs turn the knife in the wound 
that was yet raw He spoke of the appari- 


tion which he believed he seen. He 
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wouldn’t let himself think that it was a 
dream; he would rather believe that the 
actual spirit of his dead wife had come to 
his bedside and gazed at him with eyes 1n 


which there was no resentment, only tender 
ness and solicituds Elizabeth listened in 
silence. 

“Supposing,” she said at last, rather un 
evenly, “that you saw again, in broad day 
light, what you saw that night, and that 
you touched her and spoke to her and she 
answered you -would you believe then that 
you had seen a yhost 

He stared into the fire 

“One can't 
drearily, “and the dead do not speak 

“The dead.. “But 
are you so very sure that Elizabeth is dead? 
Who told you, after all, of her death?” 

“Who told me? Why, you yourself have 
said...” He raised himself on th 
his voice 


touch a_e ghost, he said 


no,” sne answered, 


sota, 
little. 
something peculiar and de 
liberate in het 


sharp and trembling a 
There was 
manner of speaking which 
set his nerves quiverin 

“T never said that Elizabeth was dead. 
Remember that there were two women in 
this house, and they were not unlike each 
other. One died. But if the 
choose to think that it was the niece and 
not the aunt who died, why 


villager 


need you be 


lieve them 


“Heavens! ... what do vou mean 

He heard her movit acro the room 
towards him, and h heart eemed to 
stand still. From. pb 1 the een she 
emerged at the foot of } fa. a tremulous 


smile on her lips and in the dark eves that 


were no. long: hidder S} 





Caddis-worms in 
their cases (Ses 





dressing-gown she had worn on the night 
when he had lain awake and seen her, “a 
she had brushed the powder out of her black 
hair and let it fall loosely down her back, 


‘Am I a= ghost 


asked him softly. 


then, Moreton?” she 


Incredulously he gazed at her with tite 


heart in his eyes. 
‘Come here!” His voice was hoarse and 
low. 
She came forward swiftly and knelt be 
side him, half laughing, half crying, a crea- 


ture undoubtedly very living, breathine 


human. Soft in his own were tl ne 
slender hands which had nursed him un 
tiringly, hands which seemed, as } some 


undeserved miracle, to be 


reaching back to 
him from the grave. 


Moreton.” Her 
upon his “cheek Am le 


“ Speak to me, 
Was warm 
ghost?” 

But Moreton Treswold could only stam- 
mer incoherencies of awed amazement and 
rapture as he 
arms. 


gathered her close into his 


“The thing we plan iy 
Well, the Squire of 


lived to hunt and shoot and to entertain in 


Treswold 
the old manor house as he had 
but Elizabeth (who has never, I believe, 
found any publisher for her literary work) 
helped him to entertain his cuests 


There is a little house om her husband's 
Welsh property which sometimes has 
tenants and sometimes is “To Let,” and 
I doubt if she has ever even heard of its 
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UCH has been written about the 
clever way in which birds and 


animals play at Nature’s great game 
of make-believe. But the birds and beasts 
rarely attain to such extraordinary pertec- 
tion in camouflage as do the insects. In- 
sects have really specialized in the great 
game, and made it a fine art. We all know 
the old story of the ass who dressed him 
self up in a lion’s skin to try to make the 
other animals frightened, but who only suc- 
ceeded in making himself ridiculou Sut 
there are a race of quite harmless butterflies 
who mimic so closely a race that have a 
very disagreeable taste that the insect-eating 


} 


birds are deceived and leave them alone 
Then there are two clever moths that we 
may sometimes see during a country ramble 
in June and July called the Hornet Clear- 
wing and the Bee Hawk Moths, and when 
these moths are moving on the wing, over 
the flowers, it takes a very sharp and well- 
trained eye to distinguish them from real 
hornets and and hornets are 
armed with poisonous stings, 


bees. Bees 
and therefore 
go unmolested, but the two moths are quite 
harmless, defenceless creatures, gaining pro- 
tection by mimicking the fierce hornet and 


Stout old bumble bee. 


Insect 
Camouflage 


By 
F. Martin Duncan, 
F.R.M.S., F.Z.S. 


You would be very startled if, when out 
for a walk on a bright sunny morning, you 
tapped a bush with your cane and saw 
several suddenly off from the 
branch, flit away for several yards, and then 
settle on another tree become leaves 
once again. Yet such an amazing adventure 
might happen if you went for a walk in 
some parts of India. The leaves that took 
wing really butterflies. The Leaf 
Butterfly of India is one of the wonders of 


insect life. 


leaves fly 


and 


vere 


The upper surface of its wings 
are a beautifully deep purple tint, but this 
you only when the insect is in 
flight or set out in a dead 


glimpse 


cabinet as a 






Leaf 


Martin Duncan 
Insect 
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Giant Wood Photo: 
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Wasp 


Resembles a hornet it is quite harmless. 





specimen shape of each 
pall f wings exact re 
sembles that of a leaf growing 
on a branch and on the 

un ler s l¢ resemble e colour 





over its body so lat the 
7 YT ] 7 y } Y 
purpic coiou of 1 Ippe 
surface disappears entire 
I m view and n tne 
brown tint of the under s 
face shows moreove each 
1ind wing 1as 1 i ( tail 
shane ( ‘ le if-< s ( 
ip 1 ‘ i I tik ind Water 
e tall resting close against Scorpion { 
ul branch comy letes the de S times ite i 
ntion < shane ¢ . tear from dead “aves 
Cc} n, ) la ne bu erny bos of 
resting m miess 1 n i¢ 
Dranch be les a perfect make-believe leaf 
When I was in Brazil many years ago I 
saw a wonderful grasshopper that was a 
great expert at the game of make-believe 


When at rest its two front wings were folded 


y, and in shay and colour 


looked just like withered crumpled leaves 
Sut when the insect crawled or 


about the 


jumped 


ront leaf-like win; or wing 


{ 
ses would often be spread out, and 
1 


what looke 


seemed to 


the n 

like two wide open bright eyes 
peer out at you or 
as if they were peeping out trom 
foliage. The “ey 


believe, and really 


wink at you 
amidst the 
were only make 
markings on the second 
or hind pair of wings Then there is the 
wonderful Leaf Insect found in the Deccan 
in India, which is just like 


a beautiful 


IIl2 








apple-green leaf, with the stalk and | 
of the leaf all perfectly mimicked 
Many 


stick so closely that you would 


Pe} 
VOINS 


insects resemble twigs and bits of 


them by unnoticed. I 
keeping Stick Ins« s i 
many vears, and now [I 


kinds that | am watching 
One tamil) are 


interest 


and when they 


Tee a ok so Ke re Ss ) i 
of the privet in a London I ‘ 
I clean out their cage and give t f 
pply ol od I have 
not to tht \ awa \e 


Insects in mistake 


Wigs 
5 


Caused by Soot? 





The other fan 
green or green 
nice cle ) 
prive bran 
some re 1 ( 
lack fan a I 
na owt 
ny bee i 
n it ) 
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Osier 
Clearwing 
Moth 


Very mu ke was] I tal 








the food 


have lived upon. 


and some on sooty their parents 
Perhaps this will help to 
throw some light on this mysterious busi- 


ness. 


A Living Twig 





In the summer time, if you stand on the 
bank of a quiet, slow-moving stream, you 
what like a brownish 
twig floating on the surface; but suddenly 


the “ty ig ” 


may often see looks 


comes to life, swims against 
stream, and you may even see it pounce 
upon some small fly and devour it. The 
“twig ’’ is really a curious water insect 


called the Ranatra, which plays the game of 
make-believe in the process ot capturing its 
orey. 

May I suggest as a recreation for a sum- 
mer afternoon the hunting for moths which 
have markings on their wings—just like the 
soft brown and grey mottlings on the bark 
of oak, and ash, All day 
long the moths sleep quietly on the trunks 


and beech trees? 





Photo 
Mre. MH, Crawford 


Lappet 
Moth 


British moth that is exactly like a little group of brown 
leaves. 


Sane — 


INSECT CAMOUFLAGE 


and branches of the trees, with their wings 
folded, and so closely do they harmonize 
with their surroundings that you may very 








Buff-tip 
Moth 


Almost impossible to detect when resting during the day 
on tree trunk, 


Photo: 
Mrs, M. H. Crawford 


easily miss them. Then there are those 
queer creatures called Caddis-worms, which 
are not worms at all, but the larve or grubs 
of a pretty gauze-winged fly. They live 
on the floor of the ponds and cover their soft 
bodies with pieces of dead leaves, twigs, tiny 
stones and even baby pond snail shells, all 
fastened together with silk so as to make a 
little sack into which the Caddis-worm re- 
treats and remains hidden from view when 
alarmed. 

These are only a few examples taken hap- 
hazard from the host of insects to be found 
in all parts of the world, but I think that 
you will agree that they show how wonder- 
fully expert insects are in the art of camou- 
flage or, as I prefer to call it, Nature’s great 
game of make-believe. 


= 22 ® 
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salon, still listening wi 


Causette’s 
Captive 


CHAPTER I 
The Shadow on the Chateau 


OOR little Causette! She loved the 

shadow of the poplars, falling in such 

an exquisite dapple on the front ol 

the chateau, even as a painter would have 

loved it; it was that other shadow creeping 

over fair France that made her sigh 

dee ply the shadow of th Great Rev 
lution! 

A proud peacoe k preened his vorgeou 


‘feathers on the terrace and the flower-beds 


5] 
were a blaze of August colour, but for once 
the girl took no joy in them. 

The courtly vicomte and his « 
wife had adopted her eighteen years befor 
when she was a tiny pink handful lying in 
a cradle, and no one dreamed of such 
vulgar things as revolutions. 

She had stolen out there 
the vicomte and his lady were in the gilde« 


the young othcer f the Swiss Guard wl 
had ridden out fron Pari with his bad 
news—the handsome Captain Lafontaine, 
whose marriage with Cau 
month had been postponed by the black 
shadow. 


Thev had christened her Causette be 

she had prattled alt t without ceasir 
through all those cighteen hapy ears of 
milk and honey - prattled her n 
hearts, and into the captail heart, so tl 
Que en Mar Antoinct 1 have fain 
had her share the glori f Ver and 
given her a post at court, for ev ne loved 


her. 


But little Causette had wished nothir 


better than to iy with her ; 
in the mellow red | dir h its ] 
mansard roof until Henri I ntall 
his scarlet and silve ] ked i: be ‘ 
eves and left | han f e th f 
all time. 

7) 

She turned and saw t} beckon 
in to her from an open I I nt 
in. 


An Historical Story 
By 


D. H. Parry 


“Little one, I am very troubled, and it is 
for Monsieur Lafontaine,” said he. “Toast 
l iment was almost ann 

Their Majesties 


while defending 





Tuileric He himself es aped by al a 2 
leavin the rardens strewn with tl dead 
of tl ~ Guard. But he is brave as a 
lion, that n; he has th ntem] 
ot an aris t for the canai aa p 
of nothing but his oath to King I nd 
he will ; ack certain death unl W 
in event hi The worst t is the 
sacl ‘ | in vain: the Ib has got 
the master 

Her f: wa r pale, but } 

iled ] She could not help a 

f pride tl man of her heart’s choice 
was a gallant soldier, setting dut re 

f, tl that heart beat painfully 
en h, and no wonder. 

‘Are yi , Monsieur le Vi t hat 
it ll mean death to Henri if he returt 


‘a Voice, 


\l { , Causette. The King has no 


trooy n Paris on whom he can r 

ne ) 3 s are no more—/A ) 

M: ! ) f What n one man 

d ui f ra I ss 

eX f ( | r 

co val us that « 

! | for danget To ) 
it< t I 1 not only jou } 

] na ha \ mwed pe ] eng I 

n placed him in a position olf 
nl 1 t To-night I mus de t 

M yY t ) t a sq lad n l 

for oO T ( n but lon bef t th 
vive +] | ned lover of thine ¥ 

} p thru } } 1d into ast tror 

\ ha he dragoons in Frat | neve 
1} t n in hand 1 do 

it { in 

¢ . f ly } huf 

nan I é k 

My 1 } ( 
‘NI } 
( 














a rnnneremeneme so 


you who are at all times so quick to see 
things, how can we detain him?” 

Through the cloud Causette’s smile broke 
like a ray of sunshine, and she clasped his 
arm. 

“T have a plan,” she whispered. 

“Ha, what is it?” 

“Monsieur le Vicomte must not ask that. 
It will make Henri 
doubt. Besides, 
if you know beforehand you may spoil it 
all.” And he saw that her eves were dancing 
with wild excitement 

“Little rogue!” 
something strangely mysterious. Am I not 
to help you, then?” 

“Oh, yes. 


without 
men cannot keep a secret; 


very angry, 


Just before Henri departs I 


shall leave the salon and you will follow 
me. After a few moments, while he is mak- 


ing his adieux to madame, you will entet 
again and tell him | am 
waiting to say farewell in 
That is all— 
Henri Lafontaine will not 


the library. 
go to Paris to-night. Love 
can do many things; do 
you not believe that?” 
‘Poor little Causette !”’ 
said the vicomte, stroking 
the uplifted 
very tenderly. “Love is 
indeed the greatest thing 
in the world, but Heaven 
grant you do not find a 
soldier’s sense 


eagel face 


of duty too 
strong for anything your! 
heart may urge! 

She laughed quite gaily 
a merry, almost mockins 
laugh of 
her adoptive father 


no attempt to 


triumph, which 
mack 
repress, 
although his own face was 
very rave as he 


away to the stabk 


went 


“You do not. realize 
little one. At vour age | 
should not have realized,” 
he was saying to himself. 
“T fear me the thing i: 
beyond our altering, and 
it is little Causette who 
will suffer more than any 
of us.” 

He passed 
archway into a 
courtyard, where hounds 
bayed at his footfall and 


under an 


spacious 


he laughed. “It must be 


***My brain is a blank, Causette. 
How can we detain him?’” 
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an old man in a livery waistcoat came out 
of a door and bowed. 

“At seven of the clock, Gregoire, you will 
have my black ready saddled,” said his 
master. 

“And Monsieur Henri—will he still return 
to Paris to-night?” 

“T am afraid so,” replied the vicomte. 
“His horse, will it be sufficientl: 
to take the road, think you?” 

The old man read into his master’s words 
something of the sudden hope they con- 
tained. 


recovered 


“The horse is sound as a bell, unless, 
of course, Monsieur le Vicomte would have 
it otherwise?” he replied with an inquiring 
lift of his shaggy eyebrows. 

‘* No, no, Gregoire; that would be no use 
when we have twenty of our own in the 
But,” he 


stables for him to choose from. 
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added quickly, “that reminds m you must 


Visitors. I shall return 


That 


Tourbeauf, has threatened to bring his saves 


be prepared for 


well escorted, Gregoire. scoundrel, 


culottes with their pikes and_ butchers’ 


knives. I do not expect them before to 


morrow, but we shall leave nothing to 
chance.” 
“Ma fo!” 


Tourbeauf comes here I would advise him 


exclaimed the old man. “If 


to keep his long nose out of my sig ht. Has 
Monsieur le Vicomte heard that Pepinot, the 
postmaster, put on a red cap and rode off to 
Paris yesterday?” 

“No, but I am not surprised,” said his 
master. | rbeauf 


*Pepinot and were 


\h, well, my Gregoire, we 


’ 


great friends. ? 
live in strange times, but you and I will 
see what we shall see!” 

The clock in the tall turret chimed seven 
flat strokes, and the clatter of hoofs on th 
gravel came through the great porch and 
across the vestibule, and found its way into 
the hearts of the three people in the salon. 

“Hélas, Madame la Vicomt sse, the hour 
of departure has sounded,” said the young 
captain of the Swiss Guard, smiling sadly 
as he rose from the settee “But where is 
my little Causette 


‘Il will join vou in a moment, Hen 


we make the first two leagues in company, 
said the vicomte, passin nto the hall 
Henri Lafontaine bent over madame’ 
hand, lifting it to his liy 
“Mon amt,” said the lady, her fine eve 
sparkling with tears “Will i not listen 
tO reason For the last t ( lor the ake 
of the little one who loves 1 so devotedly 
for my) re 1 ent n this 
I id if en 
Before he 1 re the proud, 
sorrowt q I | 
the vicomt ner D ted an )) ed 
eo 4 tine tien . ne upti 
Causette aw vo im the rary You 
we her 1 word ot t t | 
is brief a ma be ) ( n \ et in 
half an hour. 
The young man turned in tt ( a 
and bowed to madame rt ] asre 
buke in the vicomte’s tone broueht a re 
pot into his cheeks, and he went quickly 
up the wonderful staircase, a flash of 
and silver and white egaite al a 
ilded 1 n er ! | ! 
At the tern end i t 
he en d tt librar } } 
all to itself I te | 








} 
chateau, and Causette threw hers« f into 
his arms. 

“ Pauvre Wa wie da he cried, “Do n 
make it harder for us both. Perhans t 
morrow [I may be back again I 
face, little one, that I may ki 
aWwa 

She looked up at him, smilin 

“Do vou see any tears, 1 nsieur?” «¢] 
said roguis! 

“Oh, brave Causette! What a rare sol ’ 
dier’s bride you will al 
trouble over! \ ( 
proudly down at her ‘ 
cheek i iinst his blue | 

Yo ! 1 never ha i n t ( ] 
my coura Henri!” st ( \ 
1 not a | of Fran But 

oment, my beloved: on 
window I I have a 
vou.” 

“Make haste hen, chéri } } 
obevine the Imperilous litt , 
pointing hand, but befor had taker 
three strides a dull bar j : 
the door closed, the lock clicked, and he 


found himself a prisoner 
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When the Dawn Broke 
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‘**Have you forgotten Causette ? 
she cried”"—p. 1118 


had been placed upon a table, with wine 
and a carafe of water, and as he thought 
of his oath to King Louis he sank into a 
chair with a groan, almost hating little 
Causette for the trick she had played him. 

At the far end of the spacious room was 
another door, small and low-arched, lead 
ing to one of the round stone turrets that 
ornamented each corner of the chateau, but 
this he found as strong as the other, and as 
he paused with clenched hands and quickly 
beating heart he heard the vicomte riding 
away down the avenue, and the sun sank. 

Once in the middle of the night he again 
heard horses’ feet. It was the vicomte re 
turning alone—the dragoons had been moved 
from Marisart. 

After all that had happened it did not 
surprise him to discover his own cloak laid 
upon a couch, and with a sad, angry smile 
he wrapped himself up in it and slept. 

When he awoke, which he did suddenly, 
the faint grey glimmer of dawn was stealing 
in at the far end, and he saw the light of 
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lanterns there as three men entered by the 
turret door. 

One of them, who wore a drab riding- 
coat caped at the shoulders, came_half- 
way down the jong apartment with the 
stealthy tread of a conspirator until he 
reached that other door that had baffled all 
Lafontaine’s efforts. 

“Peste/” said the man angrily. “’Tis 
locked upon the other side. I know it well, 
and nothing but a battering-ram would force 
it. No matter, here we are, and things 
might have been worse. No one sleeps in 
this wing, the panelling is ages old and 
dry as tinder, almost as dry as the contents 
of these books, which will make excellent 
fuel. Ha, ha! When the fire has once got 
hold ‘twill spread, my friends, spread like 
the Revolution, until it has devoured all 
the aristocrats in France!” 

“Tfush! Not so loud, Tourbeauf!” said 
one of the others, but the former steward 
only laughed the louder. 

“You are timid, my Pepinot,” he retorted. 
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“Do I not know the habits of the house? 
Come, untie thy bundle, while Jules Broken- 
Nose rolls hither the good little tar barrel 
he brought on his saddlebow and I bring 
the oil.” 

“Faugh! 
found it 


And a rare weight my horse 
;” grinned the third man, who had 
his shirt open at the neck and wore a red 
cap of Liberty like his companions. 

Henri Lafontaine put his hand to his belt 
and remembered that his steel-mounted 
pistols were down below in the sleeping 
chateau, so, his legs from 
the cloak, he drew his sword noiselessly 
instead. 

Pepinot’s parcel was a large bundle of 
newspapers, and by the time he had untied 
them Tourbeauf came staggering up to the 
table with a great two-handled oil 

“* Zut! What is this?” he cried. 
“Wine? Citizens, did I not promise you 
a pleasant outing? Before we get to work 
let us drink death and confusion to Li 
Capet and his Austrian wife—to all 
have oppressed the poor like-——”’ 

“Like Monsieur Tourbeauf!” said a voice 
behind him. “He who lost his place for 
dishonesty and is going to lose his life 
now!” 

The bottle from 
hand and smashed, and with a piercing cry 


disengaging 


jar. 


uls 


who 


dropped Tourbeauf’s 


the man reeled backwards on to the floor 
and lay quite still. 

“Fly!” yelled Pepinot, but the « iptain 
was too quick for him, and leaping to the 
turret door he closed it on its secret spring. 

“Now, canaille, what is all this about 
Louis Capet?” he said, facing the \ ha 
smile that was like the steel of his reddened 


as Jules 


with an « 


sword, 3roken-Nose rushed at him 


1 1 


ath and a drawn hange1 


Stamping of teet and more oatl Jules, 
the butcher from St. Antoine, wv an 
customer, and there was ‘ ning of 
chairs nd ™ ch } n 

Shoot, vou fool!” he ted length, 
sorely pressed by that terrible sword point, 
but the postmaster’s flint entirely 1 ed to 
spark. 

After a while more stampin: f feet, the 
snort as of an angry bull, and Juk sroken 


Nost had 
burning ot chateaux with everything in 
short, that be nged to this world 


finished with revolutions and the 





“Forgive me if I have kept you Waiting, 
my rat!” 

A squeal, a shriek, the report of the 
faulty pistol at last, mingled with the sound 
of two heavy falls—after that, long silence 


and the of the 


coming dawn. 


sje 
All night long the vicomte and his ser- 
vants had watched the Paris road, which 
was why they had heard nothing, 

“Ma mere,” “T have 
not been able to sleep for thinking of Henri. 
I have a great foreboding that he will never 
forgive me. Will you go to him?” 

“We will go together, my dear 
gentle reply, and they went. 

It was well that the girl paused in the 
corridor to still the violent beating of her 
heart; 
and ¢ 


whispered Causette, 


» Was the 


well, too, that madame had nerve 


ourage to repress the cry that froze 
upon her hps. 

There were three dead ruffians on the floor 
amid the litter of 
mables. Laf 
back, the broken 
saw and re 
Brine 1 


furniture and _ inflar 
tionless on his 


him, and she 


mtaine lay mé¢ 


sword beside 


alized. 
iv smelline-bottle, Causette, and 
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faint smile 
sac a long farewell now-—I am shot 
thro he | , he whispe his fingers 
marble he took tl in her own, 
It was n I ] be 
fartl n Pa a la Vi esse, 
but ru ( nd I am glad 
il I he UY l ( livl ce to my 
friend be ] ) 
Hen ha his are saying? 
Ha en Causette?” she cried. 
He or; } shoulders from the floor, 
and ay] | t rolled alor t | shed 
b ds | buckle of | belt had turned 
; 1 
f / } 1. f low he 
b 1 p led f n Che fitthe 
r ( s aly } \W you 
end 1 I } I may } ° 
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A Typical View of New York's Fhoto : 
Famous Skyscrapers U.S. Army Air Servica 


The Coming of Will London follow 


New York ? 


the Skyscraper By W. G. Fitz-Gerald 


Land is becoming increasingly valuable. Will British cities follow the 
example of American ? 


AVE you noticed that office buildings, day in London great piles are going up to 
piles of flats and the new multiple beyond 150 feet, and we shall soon see the 
stores are “going up” to a degree twelve and thirteen-story commercial build- 
never hitherto approae hed? What with the ing to the benefit of all—the shopping public 
price of land, structural costs of all kinds, and the clerical and workroom stafis of dur 
and complicated problems of rates and taxes, 
it is now felt that some modification of the 
American skys raper 1s called for instead of 


great department stores. 


The New “‘Air-space”’ 





the old “Victorian” structure which is re It costs more than twice as much to build 
stricted to a height of 80 feet from street to downward, below the level of the ground, 
cornice, with a couple of attic stories in as it does to build stories overground. It is 
the roof, therefore now proposed that our cities and 


towns shall lay claim to new “air-space” 


Qut-of-Date Enactments far above their housetops, and that local 





But these laws date back to a time when authorities shall assess these new values to 
ferro-concrete and fireproofing were either the possible benefit of housing conditions in 
hon-existent or only dimly understood. To the poorer quarters. 
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After all, what is the underlying problem 
of the skyscraper in New York but the cost 
of land and ithe desire on the part of com 
mercial concerns to have unlimited. store 
space for tempting display of merchandise 


of all kinds? 


Fifty-Seven Stories High ! 





The limit to-day in America is possibly the 


Woolworth Building—that fifty-seven-story 


monument of over 7oo feet which a success 


’ 


ful pedlar of household 


goods ynsidered 


the greatest achievement of his genius. 
slightly 


in a high wind, are mainly constructed of 


These enormous structures, swaying 


steel beams, bolted swiftly together and 
served by a wonderful system of electric 
“elevators.” Each ot the =¢ towe’rs house ; 
the population of a town, and caters so 


pertec tly for the 
need 


man that h 
emerge Into the 


commercial 
neve! outel 
world, whether to sleep or eat, to bath 
or barber, to send a cabl , buy a theatre 
ticket or a box of sweets 
The skvs« rape! of to-day is considered 
absolutely fireproof, and insurance com 


panies quote very low rat notwith 





standing the fact that the fire brigade chiefs 
of th United States are inclined to 
whether water can be thrown at high p 
sure much bevond the fifteenth floor, — 

It is 


structures will ever be 


doubtful whether these enor 
seen in Britain, but 
certainly the 


Royal Institute of Brit 


Architects is now in favour of swee 
Building Act of 1 


m whatever why 


alterations in the 
There 


cial structure of thirteen or fourteen 


Is no reas 


should not go up in our wider tv stre 
especially in view of the abolition 
smoke fog, upon which our muni 


are al long last re solved. 


Light and Airy 


An office or 
heights is beautifully light and ; 
American architect have often eamed 





warehouse of 
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THE COMING OF THE SKYSCRAPER 





of a tower over a 
thousand feet high, 
with the plutocrat of 
commerce fluttering 
down every morning 
to the ninetieth story 
in his handy acro 
plane ! Whether this 
vision will ever be 
realized in our day | 
cannot say. There is 
always the possibility 
of international war 
fare, of bombardment 
by long-distance guns 
from the sea, to say 
nothing ot giant 
bombs from aerial 
cruisers. 

Then on the Pacific 
Coast of America the 
skyscraper has earth 
quakes to contend 
with, as was seen with 
appalling effect when 
the great city of San 
Francisco rocked and 
heaved to destruction 
amid terrible flames. 
But on the Atlantic 
side at least seismi 
disturbance is un 
known; and mean 
while every American 
city enters into rivalry 
in kyscrapet con 
struction, 

Financially and 
economically Some 
modification of the New York ideal has cap- 
tured the imagination 
authorities. 


f our architects and 
Already vreat stores and othcee 
buildings of 200 feet 


fel 


are projected, with 
even greater liberty to “go up” by the rivet 
side. There is no reason why the modified 
British skyscraper should be an eyesore to 
our streets. As a matter of fact, the Singe 
and Woolworth buildings of New York have 
a magic and charm of their own when seen 
through the dusk of an April evening, softly 
glowing with lights like a stupendous doll’s 
house. 


And the view from the look-out platform, 





Our Nearest Approach 


Phis gives an “ upward” view of Queen Anne’s Mansions, London, with its thirteen stories. 
1 Other big buildings are in course of erection. 


over joo feet above that marvellous 
city, is truly one of the wonders of the 
world. 


Our own new high buildings would, of 


course, have special taxes, or “air rents,” 
put upon their soaring stories. This alone 
would prevent too many of them from being 
built. At the same time rich and powerful 
business concerns would be able to secure 
the accommodation they seek at reasonable 
rates. And lastly, the new air-space funds 
could be used by the municipalities for the 
betterment of housing in the humbler dis- 
tricts of the town. 
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looking forward to an advance all along thi 


line with my next volume: better paper, 
better printing, better features. 
As to poli it seems to me that in thes« 


grey, sober times plain, ordinary people aré 


more and more feeling the need 


of 
not 


some 


thing to inspire and cheer them 


some 
, but 


invigorat 
and 


thing flippant nor merely sen 


sationai 
something really helpful, really 
ing, a 
That is my 


real tonic to the mind 
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When We Make Pastry 


Simple and Practical Hints for those who are not yet quite sure 
about the Best Way of Doing It 
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judiciously, and, should it come even a few 
ounces short of the correct ration, will deli- 
cately place the whole truss down again on 
the ground, declining to accept it 
faithful and true requital for the 
labour. Let us remember the elephant 
when we are teaching ourselves to “ learn 
quantities.” 


as a 
day’s 


Into the mixing-bowl we put, when 
weighed, a pound of flour, and on the 
floured board beside us we put a half-pound 
of lard. A very small teaspoonful of salt 
is next measured into the flour and lightly 
stirred in with the hand. Next we divide 
the lard roughly into three, and proceed to 
rub it into the flour, exercising what might 
almost be called a caressing movement of 
the hands and working from the palms to 
the tips of the fingers, letting the flour sift 
and resift between the hands and the bowl. 
When all the lard has been 


rubbed in we 





are making. In the case apples, rasp. 
berries or any fruit that sinks down to a 
pulp, it is necessary to put an inverted 
small cup in the middle of the dish so that 
the crust of the pie may not fall in. Wate; 


is not necessary with any f1 


Iruit except such 
as promises to cook poorly If added to 
plums, damsons or really good cooking 
apples, the pie will simply bo over” and 
make a mess. 

The next prece ol work is to 1 lo 
cover for the pie. We keep as nea 
possible to one-third of an inch for thick 
ness. After moistening the pastry edge on 
the dish we press the cover neat] Wn, 


trim off all superflu yUS Pastry W 
knife, flute round the edge 
a dessert-fork dipped in flour 
or four holes in the top 


steam May escape, place the pie n one of 


the lower racks in 








a we | en 
pour water very prudently into the flour, maintaining the heat for ab venty 
stirring meanwhile with the knife, and minutes, by which time the pie 
1 ¢ itt \ 
brown W lif 
en ) ) 
shell oO 
allow t 
qui i oT ] 
for f 
in : €¢ x o 
Jus ) V 
ine \ nkle 
vy with fines 
\] i f 
vill vhke 
é three pr Z a 
The cover for the pie should be not more than one-third =o. oe 
of an inch thick ere W 
ngs itl it for 
being quite sure to stop short before the from eight to a dozen ta S Care 
flour is sufficiently moist to stick to the should be taken not to ove idl 
bowl. With a final stir we gather the paste pastry cuttings, which will, in any cas 
into a mass, then with a floured hand we have had an abundance of sting and 
work it into a ball, not fingering it at all, turning before they come to s st 
but dusting lightly with dry flour if neces their journey. 
sary and shaping it into a dry, soft ball, Suet crust for boiled puddin e prepa 
which we turn out on to a floured board, thus : 
and with the rolling-pin form into a sort of Ingredtents.—FEight oz. flour, a pinch 
roly-poly. The pastry is now made, and we salt, 4 0z. beef suet, water to mix 
roll it out twice to the thickness of half an Method.—Weigh the flour into — the 
inch or slightly less. Next we cut an inch mixing-bowl and add_ the 
wide strip of pastry and, after moistening suet into the thinnest possible flakes, usin 
the edge of the dish, we line it with the for the purpose a sharp knife \fterward 
strip, then we fill in the fruit, adding sugar cut the flaked suet across and oss and 
and flavouring matter such as cloves, nut take note (when you have proved it) that 


meg or lemon peel, according to what we 


. 
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After moistening the edge of the dish, line it with an inch- 


wide strip of pastry 


factory way of chopping suet. Add the 
shred suet to the flour, mix well, then 
moisten, work into a ball, and _ proceed 


exactly as when mixing short-crust. Roll 


out to half-inch thickness, well grease the 
pudding basin, dipping the greased tips of 
your fingers very lightly into dry flour if 


the grease seems to slide off from the shiny 


surface of the basin. Line the basin with 
the rolled-out crust, trim round the top 
edge, leaving about an inch border of 
pastry hanging over. Fill in the fruit or 
meat, roll out the cuttings to form a little 


round mat for the t »» of the basin, moisten 
1e inch flap, and pinch 
down securely; if boiling the pudding, tie 
it down with a flou 


the edges, turn ove 
ed cloth; if steaming, 

—— 1 Das =r" : 
cover closely with butter-paper 


Making Rich Puff Pastry 


Many recipes are 





given in different 
cookery books fo! 
the making of puff 
pastry, but the 
mostly involve 
expenditure of 


incredibl« amount 

of time, 

O ley SIX cy 
ccss Vi ) 

»u ) twen 

minutes’ rest be 

tween each rolling 


Suppose you 


the following Way 
and then decide in 
Your own mind 
whether pastry 
could be very much 
nicer even houg Trim off all 





WHEN WE MAKE PASTRY 





the making of it 
had spread _ into 
nearly three hours 
of your time. 
Ingredients. — 
ight oz. flour, 
8 oz. fresh butter, 


a pinch of salt, 





a teaspoonful of 
lemon-juice, the 
volk of an egg. 
Method. — As- 
sure yourself that 
the flour is dry 
and perfectly free 
from lumps. Mix 
in the salt, then 
take out a small handful of the flour and 
set it aside on the board. Into the rest of 
the flour pour the yolk of egg beaten up 
for a minute with the lemon-juice and a 
very little water, stir to a stiff paste, add- 
ing a wee drop more water if necessary. 
Wrap the butter in muslin and wring 
tightly to remove all moisture, then divide 
it into three equal portions. Roll out the 
flour-paste, sect it aside; flour the rolling- 
pin, flour the board, then take one portion 
of butter and roll it into a thin flat cake. 
Lay the sheet of rolled butter upon the 
pastry, fold into three, and roll one way 
until of an even thickness. Roll out the 
second portion of butter, place on the 
pastry, fold into three and again roll one 
way until of even thickness. Repeat with 
the third portion of butter, and the pastry is 
ready for baking. 





sup€rfluous pastry with a sharp knife 
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How to Keep the House Warm 


in Winter 
By Mrs. Robert E. Noble 


keeping the 


HE problem of 


comfortably 


house 
warm during the winter 

is one which the housewife is asked 
perennially to solve. It is not a matter to 
be pushed lightly aside, for if the 
not warm it will be neither comfortable nor 


healthy. A few years ago everyone in this 
country imagined that it was a satisfactory 
arrangement to depend for warmth on open 
fires in the sitting-rooms and perhaps, as 
an occasional 
Practically all 
sitting near 
warm 


bedroom. 
after 
comfortably 


treat, one In a 
through the winter, 
a good fire in a 
room, evervone reluctantly left the 
fireside at bedtime to pass through bitterly 
cold passages into equally bleak and com 
fortless 


course, that 


bedrooms. The result was, of 


bad colds, chills and similar 
afflictions were prevalent, and it is hardly 


surprising. 


The Cheerful Appearance of the 
Open Fire 
The advantage of the 
cheerful appearance. No other type of fire 
has the same inviting snugness or the same 


open fire is its 


cheery glow and pleasant crackling of wood 
and embers } 


However, the modern house 


wife has a very much better choice now-a 
days, and the newer 


type of grate really 


does throw the heat into the 


om instead 


most of it up the 


fuel economy and an 


of conveying chimney 
This results in 


extensive 


great 
diffusion of heat in the 


The old-fashioned fireplace, besides being a 


room. 


wasteful consumer of fuel, threw its heat 
only 


immediate vicinity of the 


out so wastefully that those in t 


fire pla e felt any 


benefit from the fire, and the more remote 


corners of the room remained uninvitingly 


chilly. 
Another great disadvantage of the open 


fire is the fact that it entails perpetual 


carrying involves 


f coals to replenish it, 


the daily cleaning and_ repolishing of 


grates, and also certainly creates a good 
deal of dust as it 


burns. The latter, 


settling on the furniture, needs constant 
efforts with a duster to remove it and also 
tends to make curtains, carpets and loose 
covers dirty very quickly. 

In the newer type of open fire improved 
construction ensures perfect combustion of 
the fuel and a greater intensity of heat for 
a given amount of fuel. 
both 


This economizes 
labour and coal, tends to abate the 
dust trouble, and the grates are also very 
much more attractive in design. In decora- 
tive effect the new fires combine utility with 
beauty, various colour effects being artistic- 
ally introduced in the tiles. The old- 
fashioned brass kerb, which needed a good 
daily supply of brass polish and 


grease,’’ 


* elbow 
is superseded by the more elegant 
tile kerb or the practical and attractive 
stainless steel kerb fender. 

If it is thought to be too expensive to 
put in a new grate, it is possible to get 
somewhat of the same effect by taking out 
the bars of the old-fashioned grate and sub- 
stituting one or other of the ingenious con- 
trivances now on the market. 

If the 


vided for in this way, some scheme must be 


principal sitting-rooms are pro- 
adopted which will provide for the warm- 


ing of the passage, bedrooms,: etc. The 
form adopted will have to depend to a great 
extent upon the kitchen culinary arrange- 
ments, and gas, electricity or a 


coal-burning stove is used. If the 


whether \ 
latter 1s 
of an old-fashioned type it is not very easily 
linked up with a system for warming the 
rooms, and means constant consumption of 
coal. 


The Difficulty Solved 





An anthracite stove in the hall meets the 
difficulty; it will satisfactorily warm not 
only the hall, but the staircases, and, the 


hot ai 


rising, the pleasant warmth will 
gradually pervade the 
An anthracite stove needs very litt 


attention, Occasionally 


corridors upstairs 


also. e 





perhaps twice 1 


twenty-four hours—the ashes must be agl- 
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tated so that the exhausted dust falls into 
the receptacle below the burning fuel. 
Once in the twenty-four hours a shovelful 
of anthracite will have to be put into the 
stove to replenish it. Anthracite is a very 
costly fuel, but, as it burns slowly, without 
waste, and gives out an intense heat, it is 
quite proportionately economical in use. A 
stove of this type is very suited to a library 
or study, keeping it always at a comfortable 
temperature at a very moderate cost. 


Less Cost—Greater Comfort 





Of course, if the kitchen is equipped with 
an efficient modern stove, the problem of 
keeping the house warm is easily solved. 
Stoves are now obtainable which burn 
ordinary coal or a mixture of coke and 
anthracite, and the stoves will do all the 
cooking satisfactorily, warm the kitchen, 
and at the same time produce an abundant 
supply of hot water for all domestic pur- 
poses, and to heat the radiators throughout 
the house. This is a great economy and at 
the same time makes for greater comfort 
throughout the whole house, 

Stoves of this type are obtainable from 
several firms. The National Radiator Com- 
pany have a stove, the ‘* Ideal Cookan- 


heat,’ which is interesting because it per- 


forms all three functions satisfactorily of 


cooking, heating the water, and also warm- 


ing the home. It claims to do all this from 
one fire with only about one-third of the 
fuel required for a kitchener and three open 
fires, and it is therefore convenient, labour- 
saving and economical. It is a great ad- 


vantage to have warmth conveyed to every 
nook and corner of the house by means of 


a good system of radiators. 


A Convertible Range 
The ‘‘ Servall Major 


nee aes 5 : 
brookdale Company, Limited, is another 


’ grate, of the Coal- 


interesting development of the modern 
kitchen grate. lhis grate not only per- 
forms all the functions expected from a 
modern cooking range, but it can be trans- 
formed instantly into a pleasant open fire, 
Mm appearance attractive enough for any 
sitting-room and showing no trace of its 


previous use. A great feature of this par- 
ticular stove is the abundant  hot-watet 
supply. The high-pressure boiler should be 


worked with a thirty-gallon tank or cylin- 
der, A continuous supply of hot water for 
baths and domestic purposes is thus fur- 


uished. Or, alternatively, the water can be 
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conveyed to radiators in bedrooms or other 
apartments and the advantages of central 
heating secured with no extra trouble and 
expense. Either or both of these hot-water 
systems may be installed, but naturally only 
one would be in operation at one time. 
The fact that the closed stove can be in a 
moment converted into an open fireplace 
makes it very suitable for a small house or 
for a bachelor girl’s flat. In many small 
flats there is a small scullery and one 
sitting-room. If this room is equipped with 
a grate of this type it makes for comfort 
and economy. 

If the housewife is confronted by the 
problem of possessing the really old- 
fashioned type of range which burns coal, 
and which only heats the bath water when 
the range is in use, she would be wise to 
consider the merits of a hot-water boiler. 
There are several good types on the market 
supplied by the gas companies and by 
various domestic engineering firms. The 
installation of a good hot-water boiler does 
away once and for all with the familiar 
bathroom queue, when everyone, from 
paterfamilias down to the small fry of the 
nursery, competes with one another for an 
innings in the bathroom before all the hot 
water is drawn off. 


The Advantages of a Hot-water Boiler 





The independent hot-water boiler works 
on cheap fuel and continuously. It gets the 
maximum heat out of most fuel and does its 
work with the minimum of attention, and 
in some types the surplus heat can be 
used for simple cooking operations. For 
example, the “Sentry” boiler fulfils all 
these requirements and at a moderate cost. 
The smallest size “Sentry” provides suffi- 
cient hot water for the average house with 
one bathroom and the usual hot-water taps 
in the kitchen, etc., and it is so constructed 
that the top can be used for frying, boiling, 
etc. The front of the boiler is provided with 
a large well-protected mica door through 
which the fire is always visible. The boiler 
works equally well when the door is open 
and the heat used to warm the kitchen. 
The “Sentry” boiler has no flues to be 
cleaned, and if fed with coke once in every 
twelve hours the fire need never go out. ¢ 

Another great advantage of this kind of 
boiler is that besides consuming cheap fuel, 
such as coke, it also burns all kinds of 
domestic refuse. This is a great gain, for 
it not only feeds the stove but destroys all 
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» peelings, etc., that 


dustbin 


kitchen refuse 
otherwise fill up the 
flies, etc. The large size 


sorts ol 


and attract 


‘Sentry boilet 


can be connected to a radiator system of 


160 square fect, thus conveying warmth at 


a small cost to the and rooms of a 


Passages 


good size house. 


Independent Forms of Heating 





Assuming that the question of warming 
the kitchen and cooking has 
torily settled by the 


been satisfac- 
installation of 


coal, coke, 


a good 


stove either burning anthracite 


or gas, even if radiators are used to heat 
passages and some apartments, many houst 


holders prefer an independent arrangement 
for his advantag« 
that each individual can adjust the 
of heat to 


each room. has the 


amount 


suit him or herself 


and also tha 


when not in use there is no waste of heat 
anywhere 
The choice lies in this case between an 


open coal fire such as the “Devon” 
gas fire or an electri 
the forms now 
cheerful looking 
all 


fire, a 
fire. The gas fire in 
available is com rtable and 
gas s 


constructed amount of hea 


can be regulated. It is not now necessary 
to have each fireclay column glowing—four, 
six, eight or more can be used together o1 
singly. The British Commercial Gas 


Association are always willing to. give 


advice and information as to the domesti 
use of gas. 

The electric radiator is also very con 
venient and has the advantage of 


added 
being easily connected to any lamp-holde1 
and placed anywhere where inst 
heat may be required In the nursery this 
before babv’s bath 


vicmity 


is advantageous, for just 


radiator can be set in the 
of the bath, and it 


ture of the suri 


time a 
will raise the tempera 


ounding air to a comfortable 





called into use when the « 


felt. 


are 


hilline ss of even- 
ing makes itself 


] lh! 


Electric fires very valuable 


é because 
no deleterious influence 


they have on deli 
cate fahr s and solt shades in dainty 
schemes of decoration They give off no 


fumes or dust, only a cheerful warmth, 


There are many radiant electric 


take one’s The Electrical 
Developme nt Associati mn, Lit ited, of Kings 


nres from 


which to choice 





way, London, give advice as to the use of 
electricity in the ménage. 
Oil Stoves—an Improvement 

Final \ a W rd about vil toves as a 
means of keeping a house or part of it 
warm Speaking generally, oil stoves do 
not meet with favour as house warmers, and 


for several good reasons 
to keep clean, 


and nothing is more objec 


tionabl ian the oily, sootv smell whic 
emanates trom a id] trimt l l-burning 
stove } 
Howeve rT, on satista y} yn of this 
problem Is pl vided b the ‘* ( eary vas 
burne | stove burns a gas made from 
g8 per cent. of air blended ntifically with 
2 per ent of mineral vas ybtained from 
ordinary lamp oil The B P stove as 
1 s called, makes its ow Cle y n 
can be used for cooking eating ns, ete 
or a burnished copper heat reflector n | 
slipped ove the stove and will then 
operate 1 radiator and warm sitting 
room, bedroom or nurse ( The re 
flector WW 1e he forward and makes itt 
radiate nd, of course it can placed mn 
any } f 1 room It need not be 
place | ne the ch mney peca c no flames 
emanate |! to vitiate the atmosphere 


A Vital Matter 
Sut has 





lent been said to show that the 


warmth in a few minut present-day housewife has at her disposal a 
During the winter these radiators are de Variety of ! ethods of ol ing her pt bler 
lightful in a bedroom and quite economical! which were not available to her mother and 
in use, being merely switched on when the grandmother To install a new stove, to 
occupant of the room is dressing for dinner alter present arrangements, means, it 
or going to bed. In summer months, when true, initial outlay, but, after all, it 1s mor 
days are warm and evenings chilly. a economical to spend money in this way than 
radiator proves its value in a drawing on doctor's bills and the incidentals of an 


room, for it can rest id] 


illness 


Starting next month | am devoting a section of ‘‘ THE QUIVER” to matters 


concerning Practical Housekeeping. 
any queries sent in by readers on 


Meanwhile I] shall be glad to answer 


labour-saving devices and the problems 


of home life. 
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The Man who 
could Shovel 


“7M gonna call you the Owl,” Al Spade 


jovially informed Dan O'Dowd one 
night, ‘‘if it’s all the same to you. 

“You see,’’ he explained, ‘“ you’re like so 
many owls it’s been my luck to observe. 
You’ve got just sense enough to keep your 
mouth shut and look wise. I bet you’ve 
fooled lots o’ people that way in your time, 
haven't you, Owl?”’ 

That was the origin of the Owl’s nick- 
name on Captain Creek. Al Spade had 
touched off his character to perfection. Yet 
he had pride in one virtue, as his answer 
showed. 

“*Mebbe I ain’t got much brains, Al,’’ he 


admitted without a smile, “but I can 
shovel—I can shovel with the best 


tf ’em 
He was right, in spite of the laugh that 
followed. I came on him once among the 
jack pines. The only sign of the Owl’s 
presence was an intermittent flying of rock 
into the air from below-ground, and a land- 


ing of the same with precision on the dump 


alongside the ditch. It was some develop 
ment-work for the New Albion people on a 


claim they had recently bought. Dan had 
started that morning to sink that particular 
trench, and now, in the late afternoon, he 
had burrowed himself eleven feet down at 
his deepest point, in a ditch some ten feet 
long and of beautiful four-squareness. The 
ground was soft, but it was no mean speed 
for all that. 

He could shovel: he could muck out the 
tock as no other man on Captain Creek. 
And that was all he could do. I believe he 
would have tried to fasten a cap on a fuse 


} 
by hammering it, 


if anyone had been wit 
less enough to trust him with powder. 
Moreover, the Ow! was the only Irishman 
I’ve ever known who had neither a quick 
tongue nor a ready brain. The soul of him 
Was a dumb soul, hidden away in a body 
built like an ore-wagon (and about as sens 
tive as one), covered by a barrel chest and 
shoulders like a draught-horse’s and a back 
on which the muscles stood up in ropes. 
And then came a day when for a little 


While his soul broke from its corded cage. 
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A Mining Story 
By 
Reuben Maury 


Con Bruin, foreman at the New Albion, 
tells the story best. ... 

1 didn’t like it at all (says Con), not at 
all, when Cairns, our general manager, 
gave old man Harper and his daughter 
Frankie leave to go through the mine. It 
may be nothing but superstition and all 
this and that, but it never did seem right 
for a woman to go pokin’ round in a mine. 
The men don’t like it; they say it means 
bad Tuck. 

But old Jim Harper was pretty impor- 
tant, from the company’s standpoint,— 
lived down in Belton and owned several 
claims in the New Albion neighbourhood, 
and so on,—and Cairns wanted to be nice 
to him. As for Frankie, you could hardly 
kick about anything she wanted to do in 
the Captain Creek camp. She was that 
kind of a girl. 

Everybody in the camp knew her, 
although she lived five miles over the hills. 
Always doing things for us. Once the post- 
master in Belton got on the high and 
mighty about seu ting the boys’ mail up by 
the ore-teams, and Frankie raised the devil 
and all until he gave in. That was the 
kind of things she did for us whenever she 
got a chance. No, she wasn’t one of those 
slushy sweethearts of the whole village; 
vou know that sort; we wouldn’t have stood 
for that. She was just all right. 

So 1 didn’t say anything against her 
going down in the hole, and if the boys 
made any fuss, I planned to tell them it 
was simply their hard luck and they’d have 
to stand it. They didn’t kick, though, and 
that shows how much they thought of her. 

When Jim Harper’s car came up to the 
camp that morning, besides the old man 
there was Frankie, in khaki riding-breeches 
and heavy grey sweater, and her Airedale 
dog Bud. i 

We walked up the ore-road (the car 
wouldn't take that grade) from the settle 
ment to the mine. The hoister at the 
engine-house brought the cage to the top 
Cairns 
was aWay, and as foreman I was to conduct 


for us, and I bowed ’em aboard. 


: 
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the trip) But when Bud, the dog, skipped 
into the cage with his tail in the breeze, I 


almost quit. A woman in a mine is bad 
enough, but a dog is worse. When you 
have them both together! 

Frankie begged me to let Bud go with 


And 
with his 
big, sad brown eyes that were shown to be 
liars by the sawed-off tail of him, jerking 
back and forth, and the yips of joy he 
making. 

** Oh, all right, 
gate. 

We dropped like lead, only a bit faster 
perhaps, into the hole. 
shot 


us. I may be old, but I’m Irish. 


then, he was a good dog, what 


Was 


I said, and hooked the 


The lighted stations 
past us as we fell, until finally we 
bounced up and down and gradually eased 
to a stop on the nine-hundred-foot level. 
We stepped off there and waited while the 
old station-tender lighted up a carbide lamp 
for each of us. 

It took about an hour, as near as I re- 
member ‘em all there 
seen on the nine hundred. We went 
the main tunnels, inspected the ai 
pressor at the station, and the pump; 
watched Lou Buddle and Butch Somers set 
up a water-liner 


, to show was to be 


over 


com- 


drill in one of the cross- 


cuts, leaving when its clatter commenced; 
met the shift-boss by chance and passed the 
time of day with him. 

To Jim Harper it was all an old story, of 
course; he was mainly pleased by the 
interest his daughter took in it all, and the 
questions she asked. It 


underground, you see. 


was her first time 


**Got some of the old man’s blood in her. 
Con,” he chuckled once, giving me a 
nudge. “Goes crazy soon’s she gets 


an) 


below 

By that time Bud, who had stuck right at 
our heels at first, was running around on 
little side-trips of his own, inspecting every 


thing in sight, thou 





gh keeping us always 


near him. Seemed like finally he came to. dog would sit with you 

think he was the one who was conductine vould pet him 

the party. “He'll be along when 
After we finished with that level ] Jim Harper said, as we wa 

naturally suggested that we have a look at the crosscut 

the star vein of the whole yutfit, up on the Just as he spoke, we he 

eight hundred, We had a fine three inch muffled thud as a ] ‘ 

seam of seven-hundred-dollar rock ther level 

and on it we were working our two best It startled Frankie. and 

muckers, Art Skaldo and Ow! O’ Dowd. her, conscious meanwhi 
We climbed the ladder through a stope cracking noise somewhere 

that let into the eight hundred from below. didn’t hear O’Dowd and 

Frankie went first; her father followed; and down the cut until they we 
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I came on after, with Bud under one 


He held 


we moved up 


to my shoulden 


I's 
or wipin’ his cold nose 


now and t 


) 
dD 


on my 


ven li kin 


h f 


GQ 


arm. 











was a confidential little cuss—that d 
The Owl and Skaldo were in 
they were running along the vein « 

grade. It was a short drift, only 
or so, and untimbered yet, exc 
temporary sticks. It sheered a 
angle from a crosscut which in 
on to the main line leading to 
We found the two of them—dArt 
Owl—working away at the thin s 
rock that was so good it shone in the 
light against the dull grey breast 
drift. The high-grade they separat 
the second-class, and ran out in 
barrows to a car parked on the k 
crosscut 

ag By George, Con,’’ Jim Harpe 
me, ‘‘you’ve sure got the stuff 
right.” 

He fondled a chunk of the iv 
rock as if he loved 1 

Skaldo and the Owl grinned 
grinned more when Frankie asked th 
business was. Art began to jok 
in his good-natured way, but the Ow 
on his shovel beside the whe 
said nothing He Vas 1 s 
nothing 

He only looked at her as 
the light flickering in her hi j 
hardly blinking, even. The ? 
standing there and just looking call 
mind that time the Ow] got a 1 
the shin when his pick-han s 
and Frankie (who was up on Capta 
the day it happened) bandaged f 


As I sa 


f+ + 


Afte a while we le 
yr the station Che 
he preferred to stay 


and improve 


he just looked at 


his friendship wit 











om 
.e]- 


the 
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“Fall of rock back there!’’ shouted the 
Owl. 

“We just made it out in time,’’ Skaldo 
explained a bit unnecessarily. Then he 
broke the big news: ‘‘ But the dog’s still in 
there.’’ 

‘Dead, do you mean? Under all that 
rock? ’’ 

Frankie Harper’s voice was strained but 
steady. She was a game little sport if I 
ever saw one. 

* Don’t know,’’ Art said. ‘The drift’s 
blocked. He was coming from behind the 
wheelbarrow last time we seen him.”’ 

We could see tears in the girl’s eyes, but 
she wouldn’t let them come any farther. It 
sort o’ hurt to look at her. Old Jim puta 
hand on her shoulder, I remember. 

Then the Owl said to his partner: “ Art, 
go get me a muckstick and a shovel at the 
station,’ 

I’d never heard that tone in the Owl’s 
voice before. 


We moved back to the place where the 
drift-head had 
with a we 


ween. It was walled in now 

t grey jumble of loose rock and 
mud that had torn away from the top and 
sides with the jolt of that blast on another 
level. From looking at it a man couldn’t 
tell whether it was only a local caving, or 
whether, inside, the whole drift mightn’t 
have fallen into itself. It could easily be 
that, because there had only been a few tem- 
porary timbers set up, and if the rock was 
so minded, they wouldn’t have held it a 
minute. 

The Owl went on the job as soon as Art 
came back with the pick and shovel. He 
just bent to it and mucked, while we four 
stood and watched him. Like a machine 
he was: set shovel, drive in with foot, 
brace body, heave load up and sidewise, 
swing back, set shovel, drive—click, click, 
click—like that. Slowly he ate a cavity 
into the mass of loose stuff, then-hacked at 
it above with his pick till more came sliding 
down, after which ,the ringing shovel bit 
into it again. 

We just stood and watched—hypnotized 
by that magnificent shovelling. Now and 
then, out in the mainway, station-bound 
cars clanged by; a dozen of them, or more, 
Went through. Empties returned from the 
trip to the surface and the dumps. Morn- 
ing wore on to noon, 

Once Art Skaldo offered to take the 
shovel and let the Owl rest 

sig Stand back!’’ bellowed the Owl. 


He flung around toward where the girl 
stood, with that same look flashing into his 
eyes that had puzzled me before. Art stood 
back. The Owl kept on tearing at the wall, 
which still shifted down as fast as he hol- 
lowed into its base, and which showed no 
opening yet at its top. 

The news got about, of course, that 
something was doing on the eight hundred. 
A number of the boys here and there wan. 
dered in to have a look, and stayed. They 
couldn't get away. The Owl was filling 
out his destiny as Captain Creek’s greatest 
mucker, and the way he did it held all 
who saw him. By one o’clock work had 
stopped all over the eight hundred. The 
boys pushed two more loaded cars into the 
crosscut, and about twenty of us, by then, 
sat on them watching—just watching and 
saying nothing. 

In the end the rock jumble slid down as 
it had so many times before, but it left this 
time a little hole at the top; and it seemed 
that a faint glow came through. A few 
more fierce pick-strokes, a few more heaves 
with the shovel, and Dan O’Dowd went 
scrambling up the slope and scuffled out of 
sight through the opening. We heard him 
clatter down inside, and yell back that one 
of the lamps was still burning a little. 

There was a joyful whine, a snorting 
rush, and the dog Bud tumbled out over the 
top. He scuttled down the barrier’s side, 
and it looked as if his tail fairly jerked 
him over to his mistress. 

‘“©Oh, Buddy!” she cried, and took him 
in her arms. 

After their greeting was over, that dog 
danced around and shook hands with each 
one of us in turn. 

O’Dowd was out of the drift by then. 
He sort of leaned against the wall with his 
hands on his hips and the breath still 
whistling through his teeth. His eyes, that 
had been bright before, were gone dull 
again from exhaustion, or because the fight 
of his life was over. 

The girl did the right thing, as she always 
did. She gave to Dan O’Dowd a memory 
for all the years, something to treasure in 
his dumb soul which for once had broken its 
cage, and then gone back to that cage 
for ever. 

She put her hands on his two shoulders 
and drew down his head and kissed him on 
his hard, bristly, cracked lips while the 
Airedale snuggled in between the feet of the 


two of them. 
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The Present Uses 





Listening-In”’ 


and Future Possibilities of Popular Wireless 


By A. C. Marshall 


F you, perchance, fling a stone into the 
middle of a pond the displacement of 

water sends rippling wavelets from the 
common centre in ever-widening circles till 
they break upon the edge of the pool. Soon, 
however, the petty incident is forgotten with 
the return of a placid, glass-like surface to 
the liquid. 

If you shout, whistle or sing, make a noise 
by the sharp, staccato knocking of two hard 
substances together, or the vibrating twang 
of a wire, or even whisper, you are, by your 
action, dropping a pebble into the great 
in which the earth 
terrestrial floats. 
From that so-called pebble there comes a 


boundless ocean of ether 


and every othe body 


rippling, ever-increasing, rolling disturb- 


ance in the air that goes on and on into 
space until its powers, feeble or otherwise, 


are spent, 


The Foundation Stone of Wireless 


This is, 
foundation 
practicable, and useful the 


wavelets or vibrations from that pebble of 





to all intents and purposes, the 


stone of wireless. To make it 


serviceable 


sound have to be impelled forward by elec- 
trical energy. To capture the ripple, to 
give it lips and tongue with which it may 
speak, have to be 
brought into use for its accurate reception. 
Granted that the power behind the wireless 
wave is sufficient, it 


the ocean ot 


mechanical devices 


mav be flashed across 


even round the world in a 


matter of seconds. 
Ordinary telegraphy is the surging along 


wires of a signal driven forward by elec 


tricity. Wireless telegraphy is the trans- 


mitting and receiving of electrical signals 
without the agency of wires. Years ago 
this magical invention saved lives at sea, 


caught criminals for us, smoothed the path 
of the mariner, and even helped both friend 
and foe in the Great War. 

The cause of the present amazing develop- 
ment of wireless 
said to 


six millions of people are 
North 


harness 


listen-in every evening in 


America alone—is telephony, the 


1] 


K 


ing of the human voice so that its message 


may be flashed broadcast athwart a con- 
tinent, an ocean or a hemisphere. In this 
country to-day there are at least 15,000 


amateur wireless operators eagerly alert to 
catch the voices out of space, to derive 
pleasure and profit from the fact that the 
world has been made so much smaller to 
us, and to pick up the news that through 
all time has buzzed upon the atmosphere 
round us, but which only lately we have 
been able to grasp. 

It is not intended that 
technical article. 


this should be a 
Wireless is so sufficiently 


a part of our everyday life already that 
it has a Press of its own. 
Briefly, however, the beginner: is ade- 


quately served if he possesses a receiving 
set so that he may pick up the music that 


is broadcasted, such purely “Stop Press” 


news as 1s abroad, time signals, the voices 
from aeroplanes to land stations, and the 
medley of burring dots and dashes stream- 
ing from ships that pass 
night. 


in the day or 


A Simple Set for the Bezsinner 





A crystal receiving set will prove efficient 
over comparatively small areas witha tele- 
phone attachment. In most instances it will 
be ample for a start, the thin end of a 
wedge that will lead the operator to more 
and instruments of 
purpose, It 


ambitious experiments 


greater scientific may be pur 
chased complete in every detail ready for 
erection in a narrow recess in a living-room. 
The cost will be somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of a  five-pound note, varying 
according to the perfections demanded. 
Many amateurs, however, will prefer to 
purchase the individual parts and assemble 
a miniature “sparks” cabin in an upper 
own in 
genuity in planning, fixing and adapting. 
With the crystal, it should be explained, 


practically no electrical energy is applied 


room, bringing into their 


play 


to the wireless waves as they are received 


from the transmitting station. 
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THE QUIVER 


The next 
“valve” 
or more of the amplifying 
possess the 





step normally is to 


set. 
valves 


power not only of 


less waves. The rubbing of one’s 
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A Simple Aerial Erection 


The only aerial masts used in its construction were one of bamboo 
25 ft. long and a Visposals oard mast ot 16 tt in three sec- 
tions. The bamboo was erected at the end of the garden and 
the wireless gear was housed on the upper floor of a two story 
house, the erection being carried out by the owne 


' without 
assistance of any kind. 


The results are very satisfactory. 


along wires connected with the valve 
apparatus might produce a sound like the 
falling of a metal weight down carpetless 
stairs, the magnification. A 
single valve set produces results far and 
away superior to those of the crystal, but 
the prime cost is naturally considerably in 
creased. With the valves electrical energy 


is imparted to the waves of sound as they 


y ¢ ic 
so great is 


reach the receiver, and a_ loud-speaking 
trumpet, after the manner of a gramo 
phone horn, becomes possible in place of 


the telephones. 


Messages from 5,000 Miles Away 


Summing up, a valve set may be 





ised tot 


both wireless telegraphy and wireless tele- 


phony. It will receive messages from places 
as far distant as America (some West 
minster schoolboys have been in touch with 


a point 5,000 miles distant).  Listeners-in 
do not need the telephone head attachments, 
and may simply sit at their ease as if 
enjoying a gramophone concert. 
range of the instrument will depend only 
upon the number of valves 


But there is one more point in this modern 


il 


install a 
There may be one, two, three 
which 
receiving, 
but also of magnifying enormously the wire- 
finger 


36 


fairy-tale. 


Adjacent to the receiving station 
there 


the means of trapping the 
wireless waves that are winging 
through space. 
cepted 


must be 


their way 
These waves must be inter. 
and conducted 
crystal or vaives, and this is brought al 


ugnt about 


efficiently to th 


ie 


by means of an aerial 
swinging 


an insulated wir 


from a chimney stack to the toy 


of a post or tall tree. 


is the aerial most commonly used, though 
the writer has heard distant signals with no 
other aerial than a wire stretched across 
the apartment containing the 


instruments, 
An aerial where the wires are wound on 
frame only 40 in. square m 
effective with a valve receiver. 

To the 


ay also ft ve 


complete 





at rial it st be 
“earthed,” and this is usually brought about 
by connecting it with the tap of a cold 
water supply—a very simple matter even to 
the amateur. 
So much for the technicalities of the re- 
ceiving appliances. To possess such an 
apparatus, however, it is necessary to 


1 


arrange with the authorities of th 
Post Office for a licence, costing 10S., 
able after completing the usual inquisitorial 
form. 


Transmitting bv Wireless 





The boot is quite on the other foot when 


it comes to transmitting by wireless. Here 
one needs the command of electrical energ 
according to the measure of one’s ambition 
with regard to area and distance Special 
apparatus must be provided, another licence 
for which one is mulcted in a larger sum 
and direct authority from the powers that 
be. The mere launching of communication 


uv 


through space betwixt you and a friend 
in the nature of a trespass on the ether that 
1) 


belongs to all. A Government inspector 


with the requisite detectors, would track you 
jown by mechanical means, even 1if yu Car- 
ried on your experiments without a licence 
in the mazy tangle of villas in a city 
suburb. 

So much, in a very rudimentary way, fo! 
the science that has definitely brought us to 
another stage along the high road of civil- 


ization. It is within my memory when 


few offices in the City of | ondon were 
equipped with the telephone. Since then, 
in rapid sequence, we } e had land and 
ocean signal without the iid of wires. 
To-day there 1s ad telephony for all. 
Whither will it lead us? So quickly do 


events move that, possibly only a couple of 
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years hence, we shall look back upon this 
current wireless situation as the mere 
embryo of some enveloping scheme, some 
extraordinary progression that changes our 
daily lives. 

What of the Future ? 

Who does not remember the early owners 
of motor-cars being referred to disdainfully 
as “amateur engine drivers”? To-day both 
women and men drive powerful internal 





combustion machines with no more concern 
than they stroll down a country lane. Will 
the time come when we shall never go out 
without our portable wireless set, be con- 
stantly anywhere at the beck and call of 
our friends, and know almost by an in- 
stinctive second sight what is happening in 
the great world around us? 

The arrival of such an era would change 
our entire outlook upon present-day com- 
munications. It would draw us all in 
closely together, for space would be annihil- 
ated. At the present time 


“ LISTENING-IN *’ 


bath the right reverend gentleman mounts 
the pulpit in his cathedral. A prearranged 
signal passes through space. In a few 
moments, in his ordinary voice and without 
the slightest vocal effort, he is preaching 
himself to all the congregations of all his 
manifold parishes. There is nothing fanci- 
ful about this picture—it is 
feasible to-day. 

The wings of the voices that will come 
to us through space are set to the tune of 
wave-lengths. To return to the pebble in 
the pond, the distance from the crest of one 
ripple to that of the next is termed the 
wave-length. The pebble makes a compara- 
tively slight disturbance and the wave- 
length is a short one If you dropped a 
complete brick into the pool the displace- 
ment would be far greater, the wave-length 
would be longer. 





absolutely 


The Short and Long Wave-lengths 





In wireless it is just the same. An 





one writes a letter to a 
friend in New Zealand 
with the knowledge that 
at least three months must 
elapse before the postman 
can rat-tat on the door 
with a reply. With radio- 
telephony and_ powerful 
appliances an actual con- 
versation could begin and 
end in three minutes. 

friend 
motoring from London to 
Edinburgh upon 
the bonnet of his car a 


You have a 





beat ing 


frame aerial, and on the 
dashboard in front of his 
seat a instru 
ment. You have urgent 
news for him, and flash it 
down the North 
Road as easily as you 
would drop him a postcard 


recelving 


Great 


to a definite address. 


Preaching by Wireless 





The bishop of a diocese has some special 
spiritual message to disseminate among his 
flock. Instead of posting the printed word 
he arranges to preach in all his churches at 
the morning service on a given day. Dis- 
tant churches have instruments tuned to the 
ext.a range above that of the parishes near 
the cathedral city. On the particular Sab- 
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An Enthusiastic ‘‘ Listener-in'” Operating a Crystal Receiver 


The “‘ crystal” is one of the simplest and cheapest forms of receiver and fairly good 


results can be obtained from it, 


enormous transmitter with vast electrical 
energy, one capable of communicating with 
the antipodes, would make a stir in the 
ether akin to the flinging of the brick. A 
small transmitter, the pebble, 
would disturb the atmosphere but little. 
Hence the difference between short and long 
wave-lengths. Probably the longest wave- 
lengths of all are those caused by Nature’s 
own wireless—a flash of lightning. 


amateur 
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At present it is these wave-lengths that 
are providing obstacles to development in 
a certain direction. When two equal wave- 
lengths clash on the same path through 
space the one is apt to block out the other. 
It is thus possible to have a message one 
is receiving smudged if not obliterated by 
another and strange message that is passing 
through the atmosphere. Usually the clash- 
ing is uninientional. In some instances—as 
in the the antagonists deliberately 
jammed out one another's wireless by this 
means. 


Wal 


To Prevent “ Message” Intrusion 





It will easily be followed, therefore, that 
whilst receiving appliances may be multi- 
plied ad infinitum, transmission must, at 
all events until evolution brings some scicn- 


tific change, be under the control and 
monopoly of the highest authority—the 
Government of the land. If every amateur 


with a 
promis¢ 


receiving set could also transmit 
would be alive 


communications, many ot 


iously, the air with 
them of the same 
wave-length, the one eclipsing the other till 
a state of chaotic was pro- 
duced. It would be as if a violent hailstorm 


had broken upon the pond of our 


bewilderment 


fancy, 


churning it to fury, instead of a meagre 
pebble or a more forceful brick being 


dropped upon its surface. 

To carry the reasoning further, if trans- 
mission were not kept well in check rr 
ceiving stations would be occupied all day 
and all night, just so long as their operating 
switches were open, picking up the verbiage 
of countless advertisers or any rubbish that 
“Jimson’s Pills” 
virtues upon a 
Just as a beautiful 
song by Melba was ringing down from the 
aerial some amateur ragtime pianoforte dis- 

cord might break in upon the melody. 


happened to come along. 
would their many 
vital business message. 


intrude 


Will the Transmission ever become 
Private ? 





What the future has in store with regaid 
to the privacy of the wireless telephone ; 
what may be done to prevent the opposition 
otf wave lengths of similar measurement 
when it will be wise for amateurs to take 
up transmission for anything but experi 
mental purposes, mu bn iatters for th 
normal expansion of this great new science 
that has in reality hardly emerged trom its 
swaddling clothes 

In the meantime, everyone who installs a 





crystal or valve receiving set is a potentai 
pioneer, ready to step at once into the 
halls of any further fairyland that may be 
disclosed. - Even to-day he can obtain from 
this innovation that is going to brighten the 
whole universe results that far 
justify his outlay. 

It is from the system of broadcasting that 
the greatest interest and information accrue 
to the wireless enthusiast. 


more than 


He can receive 
weather reports, useful to everyone and in- 
valuable to certain folk, farmers isolated in 
rural spots especially. 
by a umiversal time signal, as thousands 
of watchmakers and jewellers do, re1 


He can set his watch 


rember 
ing that in wireless 6 p.m. is 18.00 hours, 
seeing that the 24-hour clock is employed. 
He can, as a matter either of curiosity o1 
adventurous discovery, hear conversations 
from aeroplanes, learn that a ship in the 
English Channel requires a pilot, or listen 
in to Marconi experts miles from home. 
It is in the nature of domestic entertain 
ment that 


wireless has now so many attra 
tions to offer. Sitting by the fireside on an 


autumn evening one may enjoy Classical ot 
popular music that is being rendered fro: 
the Eiffel Tower or in Holland. One's chil 
dren can be brought into the happy, dreamy 
state for slumber by surfeiting them witb 
tales told through the loud speaker or the 
telephones which they clip upon their heads. 
Most davs in the 
and 


week there are gral 


other concerts sent out broadcast by 


amateurs with transmission licences 


The. Possibilities of a Great Science 





One of these days, when all the local 
wireless that are springing up 
everywhere like mushrooms pool thi 


societies 
IT r¢ 
sources, the broadcasting of vocal, instru 
mental and theatrical programmes will b 
come an everyday occurrence, carrying the 


delights of the foremost performers into 
houses far removed from concert plattorm, 
music-hall, or theatre. 


In future there 


need be no such thing as 


loneliness, except to lecrmiits WhO set 

liberately the solitary state One may awe l 
on barren Exmoor, among the fells of West 
morland, or in the wilds ot Wales and yet 
be aurally in touch with the Metropolis, the 


| 
\merica ] en whilst t 


ling on a long 


Continent, 
journey one need Nn 
severed fi home tu for a train racin 


at sixty mile an hout Mav carry an aetial 
and pr k ip tie t ic Word ol ( 


SO fal a the news ot current ¢ nt 











concerned, the mission of at least the even- 
ing papers might seem almost to be threat 
ened. Their purpose to some degree is to 
circulate whilst still red-hot the results of 
the day’s affairs, whether they concern 
sport, politics, litigation or crime; each of 
these items might well be broadcasted, 
leaving the more solid description of the 
events to the province of the morning Press. 
In the United States of America evening 
newspapers to-day are sending out what 
may be termed “Stop Press” tit-bits by wire- 
less. 

The principal difficulty in the transforma 
tion of evening newspaper proprietors into 
wirelgss merchants would appear to be the 
fact that they are not philanthropists. No 
one would subscribe to their service if they 
could get it with the freedom of the air. 
Not until it is made possible to block out 
non-subscribers would such a scheme appear 
to be commercially feasible. 

That suitable items of news will almost at 
once be broadcasted is a truth that every 
thinking person must realize. The form in 
which the broadcasters will take their own 
particular reward is yet a matter of con- 
jecture. The radio can be connected with 
the ordinary land telephone; it can be allied 
to the dictaphone and so create a permanent 
record of sounds that have been transmitted; 
it can be operated at high speed in con- 
junction with a typewriter. 


Trapping the Criminal 





So far as crime goes, there was an historic 
occasion a dozen years ago when a male- 
factor who was afterwards hanged was 
trapped by wareless. Ten years hence it 
is more than likely that policemen will 
carry in their helmets, or in a side pocket 
like their truncheons, portable wireless sets 
for keeping in touch with their headquar- 
ters. 

Any means of instantaneous communi- 
cation is bound automatically to hasten the 
detection of criminals; but to carry the 
reasoning only a little further, there are 
obvious ways in which wireless might 
benefit the purpose of the wrongdoer. 

The combination of radio and cinema 
films is no great stretch of the imagination. 
A film in which the living actors and 


“ LISTENING-IN ”’ 





actresses play speaking parts is perfectly 
feasible. Instead of appearing at the 
Frivolity in London only, they might give 
a hundred separate shows simultaneously 
in the sister kingdoms. 

The course of true love might well run 
smoother with wireless—-more particularly 
when the privacy of transmitting is ensured. 
Edwin will be able to listen to the dear 
voice of his beloved Angelina at all times. 
Angelina, perhaps wearing a portable re- 
ceiving set in the form of a bangle or piece 
of jewellery or in the guise of a little 
pocket-book stowed in her reticule, would 
know to the second when Edwin had started 
out to pay his evening call. Their last 
‘good night’? could be delayed till the 
swain was safely back at his own abode. 


Of Everyday Value 





Boy Scouts and Cubs already have their 
valve or crystal sets. In schools practical 
wireless is immensely popular. With a 
little home wireless set there would be no 
trouble about calling up the maids in the 
morning, sending for culinary supplies for 
the unexpected guest (as if anyone will ever 
be unexpected!) or fetching a taxi from the 
nearest rank. As you tour through sylvan 
scenery in your motor you will be able to 
pick up delightful music that will keep time 
with your mood. Whether you will ever 
communicate with Mars or other planets 
remains to be seen. 

Not long ago a doctor wirelessed instruc- 
tions for the skilful care of a man who had 
met with an accident far from surgical 
assistance. Soon specialists will be con- 
sulted by wireless and the fetching of an 
ambulance be automatic. 

In the air and deep down among the 
black diamonds of the coal pit; in woman’s 
realm of the home; in love, courtship and 
marriage; business; education; sport and 
play; crime and sickness; travel; religion; 
in the big things of life and the little ones, 
the miracle of wireless opens up a new 
vista, forges a fresh link between the work- 
a-day world and romance, kills distance, 
annihilates space, and brings to civilization 
a progressive step that had only hitherto 
been foreseen in the folios of imaginative 
fiction. 
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General Post 





Y DEAR READERS,—I am writing 
on a golden day in August, and as I 
parts of the 
at this moment you are scattered, I 


wonder in how many 
earth 
am reminded of that game of our 
General Post. For it is the 
ment and travel. The 
plished with the 
of even the 


childhood, 
month of move 
journeys now are not 
and ease 


accom expedition 


most perilous exchange from 


London to Timbuctoo of those days! If we 
abroad 


venture there are passports and 


visas and strange luggage regulations and 
other obstacles to negotiate, and even if we 
do not cross the water the overcrowded 


difficulties, 
But I am quite 
sure that in the vast majority of cases, 


present 


and otherwise 


conditions at home may 
economical 
when 
the game is over and we are back in Sep 
e verdict is that it 


worth while 


tember, t wel] 


was all 


Even at the expense of a little comfort 
1! 
1] 


it is excellent for us to be thrown for a time 
out of the usual rut: to see life from a 
different English 


people are going abroad for their holidays, 


angle More and more 


and this, I am sure, is the expression of the 
need they feel for a mental as well as a 


bodily change. For four weeks out of the 
fifty-two it is most refreshing to forget 
¢ > te) 


shillings and pence and barter in francs or 
marks, to eat different food, hear 


tongues 


foreign 
From a holi- 
day abroad one brings back a wealth of new 


mark foreign ways. 
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OF HELPERS 











Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
please write to Mrs. Sturgeon for an 
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address to which to send them. 





and memories that it is im 
possible to acquire in one’s own country 

I am looking over a beautiful Danish 
garden to the blue Sound and the coast of 
Sweden beyond. A 


impressions 


more charming vi 


could not be found. This is not my first 
visit to Denmark—in fact, it is my fifth 
but this time I have had many new ex- 


periences. I went by sea from Harwich 


Esbjerg, and thence north-east to a seasid 


place on the coast of Jutland, a little place 
in a crooked arm of the coast looking across 
the water to islands, and green with grassy 
hillocks and downlands and meadows in 
land. Lavender borders of a start] r Dlue 


cheerfully blowing windmills, fascinatin 
farms with astoundingly good build 


and too many other memories to name lea] 


to my mind. Perhaps even to speak 
personal experiences is to wander out of the 
realms of my relationship with the Ni 
But on the ! 

‘‘ friends share and share alike,’”’ and it ma 


Army of Helpers 


possibly be useful to prospective 


to Denmark to know that I have been there 
I should always be glad to give in\ 


advice. On this 





formation ot sion 
the first time I came to Copenhagen by sez 
leaving Harlins, in Jutland, by st er on 
night, and arriving at the capital the next 
morning; and a very delightful expe 
it was, crowned by an hour’s motor run 
along the strandvej (coast road) by the 
Sound to the place where | now am 
Children’s Day 

I was speaking to someone prominent y 

1 . —— f 

connected with the philanthropic work ol! 


Denmark the other 


ollections for the 


day and telling her « 


our ¢ Save the Children 
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Fund, Sunshine House, Dr. Barnardo’s and 
other institutions for the benefit of children, 
and said that she thought it would 
interest the New Army of Helpers to hear of 
the Danish method of raising money for 
similar purposes. Every year, on a day 
somewhere near the second week of May, 
Birnehjxlpsdag—Help the Children Day— 
is celebrated, and Copenhagen and the out- 


she 


lying districts give themselves up heart and 


soul to the task of financing their child 
welfare work. [he day begins with a 
house-to-house collection, and those whom 


themselves 
All this is 
reminiscent of our almost too numerous flag 
days. But a unique feature of ‘“‘ Children’s 
Day’’ is the erection in all quarters of the 
town of booths and stalls 
rounds; the place is, 


find 


boxes in the streets. 


by chance has missed 


this 


assailed by 


and 
indeed, 


merry-go- 
transformed 


for the children’s sake into a kind of fair 
and the spirit of carnival is abroad. Boxing 
bouts and lucky tubs and tombolas are 
among the allurements; flags and bunting 
give gaiety to the scene. And when the 
fun of the fair is over and the finance com- 


mittee meet round the table to consider the 
practical result, it is found that a very con- 
siderable sum has been amassed for the 
children’s benefit Last year over £9,000 
was collected. Then the different societies 


send in claims for a share of the spoils and 
the money is distributed according to their 


needs. One can imagine the relief that it 
must afford to those at the head of the 
societies who benefit to know that this 
steady source of income exists; and our own 


experience tt 
JOV 


ls us that there is a peculiar 
and readiness in giving for those who 
and May 


hjxlpsdag \ong continue to flourish. 


are young dependent. Borne- 


Home Thoughts 





And now there is more than enough home 


news to fill the rest of my pages 


The S.O.S. Fund has had a month of 
magnificent generosity. About £45 has 
flowed into its coffers. Of this, £10—in 
sums ranging from £1 5s. to 2s was €ar- 
marked with sympathetic messages for 
M. M. This is part of a long, sad letter I 


had in which M. M. 


mother’s death: 


told me of her dear 





I am overwhelmed with the kindness of 
those of whom you speak who wrote to you and 
helped so generously. I should like you to 
convey to one and my heartfelt thanks, and 
say that kindness coming from so many un- 
known friends makes the gratitude all the 
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deeper, as only those whose lives are lived in 
close touch with God could ever think of help- 
ing an individual unknown case such as ours. 
I feel many of them would like to hear of 
Mother’s beautiful trustful faith during all her 
agony. . . . It might not mean much to some, 
but to us £10 is a fortune. Brandy was so 
dear, and she was ordered it to revive her poor 
heart after the awful spasms of agonizing pain 
which were so bad that they left her weak and 
worn and spent. You may with certainty tell 
your kind readers that their money used 
to give Mother many a little comfort.”’ 


was 


Then there was a splendid windfall for 
Miss S., accompanied by a kind letter: 


“At this time of year I like to 
donation to some fund, apart from the ones I 
annually subscribe to. Knowing from experi- 
ence how necessary it is to be in the hands of a 
dentist, and also how costly it is, I have there- 
fore much pleasure in enclosing a cheque for 
£5. Please give Miss S. what she requires to 
make up the sum she needs, and if there is a 
surplus use it as you think best.” 


make a 


Friends of Miss S. will be glad to know 
that she is to have four weeks at a con- 
valescent home. This holiday is made 


possible by the New 
have subscribed the 
for it. 


Army of Helpers who 
money that is needed 


I have this moment received a magnifi- 
cent gift from one who wishes to be anony- 
mous and writes: 

THE 
country. 


read in 
to the ack 


? 


**I enclose £10, as I 
of your visits 
use it as you please.’ 


QUIVER 
You 


can 


of the comfort that 


It is cheering to think 
this £10 will bring. 

Many other kind hearts were touched by 
Midland 
town, and welcome gifts were received for 
old Mrs. S., Ethel W., Jimmy R. and 
others. We provided a poor old man who 
bedridden for with an air 


: F he lives 3 the 
my account of the lives in the 


has been years 
pillow which he badly needed. 

Mr. H. G., the ex-soldier still in hospital, 
and been very 


He has a_ revised 


has received more orders 
delighted with them. 
price list which he will gladly send. 
Five pounds, from ‘‘ Douglas,’’ is to 
benefit a number of our funds and our folk. 
A poor woman with terribly bad eyesight, 
who works hard and is in dire need of a 


holiday, is to have a week at Margate. 


Sunshine House 





Our collection for the blind babies makes 
steady and an instalment of 
£63 1s. was sent to Mrs. Claremont, the 
Secretary, the other day. She wrote: 


progress, 
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**On my return from a week-end in the 
country I was more than delighted to see what 
an excellent result your appeal in THE QUIVER 
had realized, and | cannot tell you how grate- 
ful I am to you for the interest you have taken 
in our sightless little ones and how much I 
appreciate the generosity of your readers. It is 
splendid to think that we shall receive yet 
another instalment from you.’’ 

I do hope we shall reach £100 at least, 
for there are more blind babies than good 
homes for them, and that proves that there 
is a real need for this splendid work. 

Here is a letter of which I would like to 
receive many copies. It is a fine idea to 
give doubly in this way at Christmas time : 

**I wonder if you would be so kind as to 
give me the address of the man who takes 
orders for window wedges, and the price? If 
you have any other people wanting orders for 
work, etc., perhaps you could give me a list of 
their mames and addresses and goods, as I 
thought this year I would try to give all my 
Christmas presents from things bought from 
people needing orders, and it’s better to give 
orders now—usually a slack time.” 


“All in a Garden Fair” 


In August we may take a “ garden fair”? 
for granted, but in November it is quite a 
different matter. Yet the Girl’s Realm 
Guild promises to hold a bazaar under this 
title on November 22 and 23 at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, and I 
am sure it will offer every possible delight. 
The Girl’s Realm Guild gives annual 
grants of money to train poor girls of gentle 
birth to earn their own livings. 





ts methods 
are thorough and anonymous, and I know 
no undertaking more excellent. I hope all 
readers within reach of London will try to 
support the bazaar. The last venture, the 
Gilbert and Sullivan Bazaar, was a tre- 
mendous success, and it is hoped that this 


will be even greater. Gifts for stalls would 


DS 
} 


also be welcome. Inquiries should be 
addressed to The Sec., G.R.G., Roland 
House, Roland Gardens, S.W.7. 


Home-made Sweets 





Miss Francis, Verandah Cottage, Wivels- 
field Green, Haywards Heath, kindly offers 
to give all profits on her home-made sweets 
to the Save the Children Fund. Chocolates 
are 3s. 6d. per lb., but a variety of sweets 
may be had for 2s. 6d. per lb. and mixed 
fruit drops for 1s. 6d. per lb. Orders of tos 
and over post free. Only best materials used. 


A. H. Y. asks me to thank “A Well 


wisher’’ for her kindness and to tell her 3 
1as given her ‘‘ such a feeling of joy”’ to 
know of her kind thought for her, 





S.0.S. Call of the Month 


It is extremely rare that the New Army 
of Helpers can be reproached with forget- 
fulness, but there is one old friend who 
sends me a wistful letter of regret at the 
loss of most of his QuIVER correspondents 
This is Mr. Dalton, who bears so bravely 
the terrible burden of incurable illness—he 
is in a home for tubercular patients—and 





who is so grateful for anything that we do 
that we must not fail him. 

I have sent Mr. Dalton a gift from the 
S.0O.S. Fund for the hot-water bottle and a 
few other comforts for which he asks: but 
I want him also to have the cheer and sym 
pathy of old friends and new. Please write 
for his address without delay. 


Anonymous Gifts 





Many thanks for the following kind gifts : 


Sunshine House: VY. Z., 10s. 

Dr. Barnardo’s: Douglas, 10os.; A Brighton 
Woman, as. 6d.; A. B., Ipswich, ss. 

Seamen’s Hostel  - y a 10S. 5 E. M. H. and 
Anon, gifts for sale. 

Reedham Orphanage: Y. Z., 108. 

SOs. Pand: M. f. C. E., 108.3 E. T. ¥., 
£2;N. B. A., £1; A Friend, 5s. ; Douglas, £3. 
Save the Children Fund: ¥. W. H. (Russia), 


ss.; Douglas, 1 


Ss. 


St. Dunstan’s: Douglas, 10s. 
Home for Incurables: Douglas, 10s. 


To all the following I send best thanks 
for letters and gifts of all kinds 


Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Haworth, Miss Francis. 
Miss Dolly Robinson, Miss B. C. Bell, Miss 
Leslie, Miss Young, Mrs. Wicking, Mr. Godbe 
here, Mrs. Leggett, Miss Murphy, Miss Lydia 
Brown, Miss Browne, P. A. Fletcher, Esq., C. 
Forshaw, Misses Mills, M. J. C. E., Miss 
Williams, Miss Nellie Burkin, Miss Presen, 
Mrs. Thorpe, Mrs. Oatts, Rev. F. A. Smith, 
Miss Clark, Miss Gertrude Cook, Miss Shirley, 
Miss Davidson, Mr. Watchous, Miss Maud 
Lobley, Mrs. Shekleton, Miss Cull, Mrs. 
Hlarvey, Miss Swannell, Mrs. Heman, F. A 
Mulligan, Misses Bates and Male, Mrs. Williar 
Thomson, Miss Stanford, Mrs. Lester, Miss 
furnbull, Mrs. Allenby, Miss J. Farnworth, 
Miss Mabel Griffin, Miss Isa M. Watson, Miss 
E. M. Hunt, Miss Fawkes, F. Barnes, Violet 
Dawson, Mrs. Bennett, Mrs. McDonald, Miss 
L. A. Robinson, Miss Barber, and others. 

Will correspondents kindly sign thei 
names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs. of 
Miss, or any other title, in order to assist 

in sending an accurate acknowl loment? 
\ddress Mrs. GEORGE STURGEON, THE 
QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4 

Yours sincerely, 
FLORA STURGEON. 
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Here is the 
Best Brown 


Bread 





® ENS OF THOUSANDS eat ‘“ Bermaline” 
\ primarily because of its flavour, for it is a 


delightful bread to eat. Others, again, prefer it 
‘ because of the ease with which it is digested and 
converted into energy and vitality. But the most 
important feature of all is the benefit everyone— 
young and old, delicate and healthy—will derive 
from eating this highly-nourishing bread. 


SS 


<< > 


CSS 


The choicest wheat and malted barley—nature’s greatest life- 
sustaining gifts—prepared by the “ Bermaline” process, give to 
“ Bermaline” a food value much greater than that of ordinary 
bread. The ‘ Bermaline” process not only increases the nutritive 
value of the bread, but makes it easier to digest. 


C <x ox 


Indeed, than ‘‘ Bermaline"’ there is no finer bread baked, It is a complete, 
highly-nourishing food, with the added virtue of being perfectly delicious, 


<< os 


Just try it for a change. 


ermaline 


The Proprietors of “ Bermaline"*—MONTGOMERIE 
AND CO., LTD., IBROX, GLASGOW—supply the 
pecial ingvedtents for making “ Bermaline’’ Bread to 
Baker ho ave agents .hroughout the United Kingdom. 
Ask for the maker's name and address in your dtstrict. 
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By 
Mrs. 
Baillie 
Reynolds 


CHAPTER VI 


Planning a Visit to Crane’s 
Creek 
more of 


IRRIE saw no 
M Dudley that evening. 
She had much to think 
over when she lay 
night. 
Next morning came the hoped-for cable, 
arriving at the 


down to sleep that 


earliest possible moment. 
Her tremulous hands tore it open and de- 
voured the eagel words: 

“Faesf Yes / Yes! 
Thank God.—GRANNIE.’’ 

When Dudley knocked at the 
breakfast she showed it to him. 


*) tank f 


possible, don’t you?”? 


Come home, dear. 
door after 
ought to go as soon as 
she asked with her 
new shyness and deference to his opinion. 
“She seems very anxious to see me, and 

and you can fancy how much I want to see 
her. . . . But there’s one thing I’ve got to 
j 


do first. I’ve got to go to Crane's Creek 


and have it out with Uncle Joe 
** Not with my 
“Oh, but wait and hear what I have to 
say. I’ve thinking what a lot of 
excuse there is for Uncle Joe. I was so 


” 


approval 
been 

young and so silly—such an ignorant kid 

I might have flown right off the handle if 
he’d told me I was rich. And another 
thing. All those men—that white trash on 
the farm—they’d have been after me like 
Wasps after honey—you can see that? 
another thing. I ain’t twenty-one yet. 
Likely he thought he’d hand over next year 
when I come of age. Last of all 


there’s 
1143 


And 









‘He sat on the corner of the table considering her "=p. 1144 


this. He raised me—he’s had me there ever 

since dad died. It isn’t wonderful if he 

thought he had a right to some of it—eh? ” 
Dudley shrugged his shoulders. 


“What raising did you ever get? They 
made you an unpaid drudge—you, who 


owned the lot of ’em! However, there is 
something in what you say—specially about 
your being under age. Crane could cer- 
tainly plead that; but he can’t excuse 
having made you sign documents without 
your knowing what they were.”’ 

“Perhaps I’d ought to ’a’ known. But 
anyways, I’m going right back there to tell 
them good-bye. I can’t go off an’ leave 
’em—the little ’uns too—Rose Lakin’s little 
’uns—I want they should have something to 
remember me by——’”’ 

“As you told me last night, gratitude is 
a strong feature of your character, but a 


mighty inconvenient one,” he said im- 
patiently. ‘‘ There’s no sense in your going 
over there—why should you? You owe 


them nothing. You have more than repaid 
anything they ever did for you; and as far 
as I can make out they were never par- 
ticularly kind to you.” 

Mirrie pondered. ‘‘ Perhaps that’s partly 
Anyway, I’ve got to see them. I 
want to find out how much of that money 


Uncle Joe has got away with, and to tell 


why. 
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him I want he should build up his home 
with some of it.”’ 
‘Miss Standon, I can’t let you go. It 
isn’t safe.’’ 
‘Not safe? 
safe?” 


What d’yer mean, not 

‘‘Well, there are two men there, and 
they’re pretty well cornered—desperate. 
That makes men vicious. Crane we know 
to be dishonest, and Lakin is worse.’”’ 

“¢ What—think he’d cut my throat?” 

“No. But he wouldn’t mind putting 
arsenic in your coffce or something like 
that——”’ 

‘Oh, shucks! He ain’t so bad as that. 
But there’s an easy way to make them be- 
have. I'll write before I go to those people 
your letter was about—the lawyers in On- 
tario. I will tell them that I know about 
the money and that 1 am going to Crane’s 
Creek to fix things up. Then, when I get 
home, I'll tell those two that if they do as 
I tell them I'll keep it dark about thei 
cheating me; but if they do me any harm 
then my lawyers ‘ll know the reason why, 
and Uncle Joe’s name ’ll be all over the 
place as a rogue and a cheat. He'll behave 


well enough if he’s afraid of getting 


hanged,” 
‘*Maybe. Maybe not. I wouldn’t vouch 
for it. I can’t let you go back there alone.”’ 


“Well, then,” flushing slightly, “why 
can’t you come with me?’ 

He sat on the corner of the table consider- 
ing her. She_had passed a night of more 
luxurious sleep than ever in her life before. 
She had been well fed, and the thrilling 
experiences of the last three days had 
brought a most becoming stain of pink to 
her usually white cheeks. Now that her 
eyes were shadowed and emphasized by hei 
hair, it could be seen that she had the ele 
ments of a rare distinction. But it was not 
her looks which made the appeal to Dudley. 
It was her self-reliance, het 


ih 
’ 


courage, her 
calm, almost flippant, disregard of himself 
which stirred in him certain emotions he 
had not known himself to possess. 

He had left England in order to escape a 
half-hearted marriage. 
self the capacity 


Feeling within him- 
to love deeply, he had 
found himself being inveigled towards a 
“suitable arrangement’’ with a girl who 
had no depths to respond to the deeps in 
him . .. whereas in Mirrie he foresaw possi- 
bilities of endless development. 

‘That part of the world isn’t particularly 
healthy for me just now,”’ he said slowly. 
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“ What?’ said 


“You afraid? ’’ 


Mirrie incredulous] 

‘*Feeling’s changed considerably since ] 
burnt down the farm,’’ said he, angry with 
himself for feeling so sharply vexed 
‘You see, folks don’t know any reason fot 
my burning down Crane’s Creek exc 
thrashing of my poor lad Bennett. Lakin 
and Joe have got the whole countryside out 
against me, mounted police and all sorts.” 

Mirrie’s eyes sparkled. ‘ They’ve fairly 
got the wind up,’’ said she, “ haven’t they? 
Well, if that’s so, you'd certainly better not 
go. But I can. I s’pose one of the things 
they’ve got against you is takin’ me awa 
and if I show up they'll know that I’m all 
right.” 


pt the 


I shan’t let you go alone,” he replied 
“Tt’s not safe. 
two to make away with you and sweat 
never came back? 
you taken off 


see you come 


What’s easier than for thos. 


The whole family saw 
But if Lakin was the first to 
back I think he’d run a 
pretty hot risk to silence you.” 

‘** What would be the use of silencing me 
if you are left alive?’”’ 

**] think they judge they are pretty cer- 
** And if 
they get me I don’t fancy it'll go as far as 
atrial. They’ll string me up before I have 
a chance to let anything out.” 

She gazed at him abstractedly. ‘“‘ Why, 
then, you’d oughter clear right out, oughtn’t 
you?”’ 

“I’m afraid it’s too late,’ said he in a 
matter-of-fact voice. 
given me away. 


tain of me,” he answered quietly. 


“*The post office has 
You st e, the police are 1 
this, and they can’t refuse information t 
them. You signed your name to the cable, 
and Miranda Standon’s being hunted for all 


through Minnimoose. I was a fool not to 
think of that.’’ 


CHAPTER VII 
Mirrie Decides 


= ELL, then, what are you going 
lo?’ asked Mirrie after a 

longish pause. “Judging by 
what I’ve known of you I don’t see you 
letting yourself be taken. Let’s 
this minute. They can’t have had time yet 
to connect me with this house.’ 


to ( 


be off now, 


“ So far as I know,” said he, “ nobody in 
Abbeyville has the least idea who | am. 
Mrs. Tooth, who is housekeeper to Mr. 
Dunstan the artist, is looked 
model of re spe tability. None of the police 


upon as a 
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‘**If you don’t, this whole countryside shall know Orawn by 


you two men for the rogues you are —p. 


know you by sight, and you have, I sup- 
pose, never been photographed. If I could 
once get you clear of this town and on to the 
C.P., heading for England in Toots’s care, 
I have no doubt of your safety. We could 
easily arrange another name for you. The 
bother is that this town is being watched 
pretty carefully, so the only thing to do is 
to wait until night and go on foot through 
the woods.’’ 

“And you? ”’ she asked quickly. 

“Oh, I’m not without resources. This 
row of houses belongs to me, though not 
nominally. My band live in them and they 
are all of them English public-school men. 
Each and all came out to Finaska to make 
a living and a home, and found themselves 
up against the bullying, the corruption, the 
evil which we’ve banded ourselves together 
to root out. I offered them good pay, a 
brisk adventure and the chance of a country 
where they could live in peace when it was 


all over, The greater part of ow work is 


lone, but the district will need our policing 


for some time yet to prevent the old lot 
from slinking back. I can get from one end 


of this little row of houses to the other with- 


lids W imot Lunt 


out coming out of doors. My plan was to 
let them search from door to door and 
dodge them. It could be done, I am pretty 
sure a 

‘** Now look here,’’ broke in the girl. (He 
noted that already her sensitive ear was 
catching up and adopting the more sophis- 
ticated speech of her birth; she no longer 
said, “Look at here.) “Ir seems to me as 
plain as a pikestaff that what I’ve got to do 
is to go back to Crane’s Creek first of all. 
I’ll take Fatima—Toots—with me, and I’ll 
go publicly. Ill tell anybody that meets 
me that I was never abducted, that I went 
to consult my lawyers about a legacy that 
has been left me. I'll put the screw on 
Lakin and Uncle Joe. Either they drop 
this whole stunt and leave you in peace, or 
else I tell everybody what they done to me. 
You know as well as I do that I’li be safe 
enough. Then, the minute the hunt’s called 
off L’ll join you some place that you sav, 
and you'll p 


it me in the train for my home 
in England. How’s that now? Nothing 
against that, surely?” 

Dudley took a long look at her, lighting 
his pipe with deliberation. His eyes dwelt 
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upon her, relishing the eager, fearless spirit 
that irradiated her small face. 

**You ought to be safe enough,” he said 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ But Lakin’s a cornered rat. 
I know more of him than you do.” 

“But I tell you I’m going to offer to 
build up Crane’s Creek——”’ 

** But is any of your money left to do it 
with?” oe 

She was 
Then : 


taken aback for a moment. 
“You don’t ’low Uncle Joe’s blued 
twenty-five thousand dollars in two years? 
Not on your life. He couldn’t have done 
it——” 

‘*He may have been allowing Lakin to 
speculate with it. That’s the way money’s 
lost, you know.,’’ 

She sprang to her feet, eyes flashing. 
*‘[’m going to find out!” 


CHAPTER VIII 
Victory after a Hard Fight 


HE interior of the big pasture barn 
had been hastily converted into three 
portions, one living-room and two 
sleeping-places. Windows had been cut to 
admit light, and upon an oil-stove Aunt 
Sarah was cooking dinner. Her face was 
drawn and haggard, her hair white as snow. 

** Run out, Stannie,”’ said she to her little 
grandchild. “See if gran’pa’s comin’. 
Looks like he’s lost—half an hour late for 
his food.” 

Stannie unwillingly rose from the floor, 
where he was playing with an old wooden 
horse which Mirrie had once made for him 
out of a small billet with four sticks of fire- 
wood inserted and a weird kind of head at 
one end. 

As he reached the door it was flung open 
from without. Crane and Lakin slouched 
in, flung down hats in a corner and ap- 
proached the rough table on 
food was served. 

““Well?’’? asked Aunt Sarah as usual. 
\nd her son-in-law answered: 

** We’re on track of ’em at last.’’ 

** Yes,’’ fiercely cut in Crane; ‘‘and don’t 
that show | was right to call in the police? 
The post office wouldn’t never have told us 
nothing about it——’”’ 

“The post office? ”’ 

“ Right 


which their 


away in 
miles from here 
yesterday 


England.” 


Abbeyville—hundred 
more’n that—day before 
Mirrie sent a cable message to 
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*€Mirrie sent a cable message to Eng- 
land!’ echoed Aunt Sarah, as astonished 
as if he had said ‘‘ Mirrie is engaged to 
marry the Prince of Wales.’’ ‘ Why, what 
the land has Mirrie to do in E ngland, let 
alone the cost of a cable?” 

**It mayn’t be our Mirric,” said Lakin 
sullenly; “but it’s not a common name. 
Miranda Standon ss 

“But then, she can’t be with them 
Hooded Snakes,” said the bewildered Aunt 
Sarah. ‘‘ They wouldn’t let her send no 
cables.”’ 

‘Well, I’ve telegraphed to tell ’em t 
fetch her along back here, and then sh 
won’t send no more cables,’ said Cran 
grimly. 

“Shucks, it Mirrie! 
Where'd she send to?” reiterated Mrs. 
Crane after a long interval of stupefaction. 

in Somebody’s I 


can't be our 


been fillin’ her up with 
some durned nonsense or another,’’ mut- 
tered Crane. “A thrashing ’ll soon knock 
that out of her.’’ 

**You understand then, Joe, I won't have 
Mirrie thrashed,”’ said his wife with un 
expected sharpness. ‘‘ She always did warn 
you along o’ them Hooded Snakes; and if 
you had listened to her you wouldn’t be in 
the state you are now.’’ 

“Bother muttered Crane in tones 
of extraordinary bitterness. 

‘She ain’t in her right mind, 
ain’t,’’ said Lakin sententiously. “I « 
pect she’s gone and took up some silly idea 
about her high and mighty English family 
Remember she declared she’d got one 0’ 


her!” 


them snakes shut up in the barn? No 
truth in it—none at all!”’ 
**She’s a mighty sensible little thing, al 


said an’ done,’’ was Mrs. Crane's retort 
‘** Look at the state everything’s in now shi 
ain’t here! Look at your’children, Lakin, 
now that their own mother has to look afte 
‘em sed 

“In a barn!’ 
ately. 


cried Rose Lakin passion 


“Ma always did put that little skinn) 
scrag in front of her own flesh and blood.” 

The words died away as a knock came al 
the door. Rose, the angry flush still on het 
face, rose and opened it. 

Outside stood a young lady in a neat coat 
and skirt, pretty hat, nice gloves. Just be- 
hind her was a middle-aged, superior-look 
ing woman with a bag and 
British style. 

“Well, how’s you all?” 


umbrella 1m true 


demanded the 
young lady, stepping into the barn. “Sorry 
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The Note of Refinement. 


UX adds to the note of refinement which is ever 

the charm of Dainty Fabrics. It is a link in 
the chain of pleasure associated with “My Lady's” 
wardrobe, where refinement finds expression in material, 
in stitch, in design and in washing. Lux has made it 
unnecessary for Dainty Fabrics to be submitted to 
coarse, rub-a-dub methods of washing. 


Lux makes a beautiful lather which coaxes 
rather than forces the dirt from the clothes. 


WON’T HARM A WON'T SHRINK 
SILKEN THREAD. WOOLLENS. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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Why dose yourself with Drugs? 
Why remain Unfit? Ree 


To the functionally unfit, but organically sound person, there 
is no need for drug-taking. @ DRUGS spell the beginning of 
defeat. The outcry against the cocaine traffic is loud and 
insistent. But what of the outcry against other drugs which 
only assist the functions and so gradually weaken them? 
Everybody knows that 


DRUGS DO NOT CURE, 


but cover up the symptoms, and incidentally damage the nerves. 
For years the following startling claim his been 
made through the press, Nobody has ever challenged it for 
the simple reason that it cannot be challenged. 


Great Claim for MAXALDING. 


“I, Monte Saldo, am prepared to prove before any tribunal of Medical Men, that MAXALDING is the most con- 
venient, the most simple and the most effective method of securing and retaining health and fitness. 
MAXAL DING is a combination of all the movements that the human body is car e of making, analysed to prev 

In organised sequence it contracts 





Write to me personal! 


, relaxes, stretches and controls every muscle and muscle gr up Most of the exercises ai 
rely at correct position which, once atts sined, may be retained with but ong performance of the particular exe: every 24 
Coeue Briefly, the muscl- group has been fully stretched, contracted, relaxed and controlled without any output of energ 
for the energy is expended in the body itself. Control of the respiratory organs, the digestive and alimentary tracts, is an 
ace er fact in MAXAL DING, 


MAXALDING is not a cure-all for functional disorders, but has during the last twelve years, through the medium 
of CORRESPONDENCE, TUITION, at thousands of cases of Indigestion, Constipation, Nervous Debility, 
Neurasthenia, Lack of Energy. Lack of Self-Confidence, Weak Lungs, Susceptibility to Colds, Obesity, Sluggish 


Liver, Depression. seneaen, tte. and has been the means of improving the physiques of thousands of people 
of a ages and both s 


AF DIAGNOSIS ond INTERESTING BOOKLET, explanatory of MAXALDING, will be sent GRATIS 
and FOST FREE to any part of the world. When applying by letter. please sate whether you desire the 
Eradication of a FUNCLIONAL DISORDER; THE DEVELOPMENT OF NERVOUS ENERGY or GREAT 
STRENGTH. Memorize the address and WRITE TO-DAY: 


A. M. Saldo, MAXALDINC, 130 Cranbourn Chambers, Leicester Square, London, W.C., England. 
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if we’re interrupting dinner; thought you’d 
be done by this time.” 

“Tf it isn’t Mirrie!” cried Mrs. Crane, 
leaping to her feet. She grasped Mirrie’s 
elbows with shaking hands. “Praise the 
Lord, you’re safe and sound!” said she with 
a gulp strangely like a sob. 

Crane and Lakin shambled to their feet. 

The moment their eyes met the men knew 
that, as they had feared, Mirrie was in 
possession of their secret. To Crane’s sur- 
prise, Lakin cried out in hearty tones: 

“Why, blest if this ain’t our little ’un 
tricked out to the nines! Who’s dolled you 
up that way, Mirrie, my girl?” 

“T ain’t your girl, and never was, Tom 
Lakin,” said Mirrie coolly, but Lakin was 
not to be thus easily snubbed. He assumed 
an air of geniality for which Rose and her 
mother could see no possible excuse, begged 
to know who Toots was, and displayed the 
most lively surprise when Mirrie calmly 
presented het 

“This is Mrs. Tooth, from Hertfordshire, 
in England. My grandmother has sent het 
over here to take me home.” 

There followed a scene of questions and 
explanations. Mirrie saw plainly in a 
moment that her aunt had never had the 
smallest suspicion of what had been done 
by the two men. Concerning Rose Lakin 
she was not quite so sure. 

She explained that Mr. Dudley had taken 
her to Abbeyville to meet Mrs. Tooth, who 
was Waiting her there, and that she intended 
to leave for England at once 

“We've got our car out there,” said 
Mirrie, “and I’ve only come to pay a flying 
visit. But I couldn't leave Finaska without 
thanking you all for what you have done 
for me all my life, and I want a short talk 
with you four—Uncle Joe, Aunt Sarah, 
Lakin and Rose. Mrs. Tooth will go back 
to the carriage and wait for me there. No 
dinner, thanks, we have just had ours.” 

She had to sit down for a while and play 
with the children while the men finished 
eating. rhey did not take long. Their 
appetites seemed somehow to have evapo- 
rated 

Rose manifested the most lively curiosity 
when at last Toots took the children off 


to look at the fine fast car which had 
brought them from Abbeyville, and the door 
of the great barn was shut securely upon 
the eo up 

“Now,” said Mirrie, “I ain’t come here 
to-day to waste words. I’m just here to put 
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things straight. Uncle Joe, you done the 
worst deed of your life when you laid the 
police on Mr. Dudley.” 

“It was the best day’s work of my life,” 
said the settler, breathing heavily. “Think 
I can’t see what’s happened? He’s got hold 
of you.” 

“Hold your tongue!” ordered the girl in 
a tone so new and so surprising that he 
actually obeyed. “None o’ that now. 1] 
talk, you do the listenin’. Two years ago 
you and Lakin cheated an orphan girl out 
of five thousand pounds, English money— 
twenty-five thousand dollars!” 

“Mirrie, how dare you?” cried Mrs. Crane 
with a sort of scream. 

“Tt’s no good their denyin’ it, aunt, for 





the whole thing’s known. They got my 
signature by a trick—this scum here ”’—indi- 
cating Lakin—“it was his doing. Uncle 


Joe wouldn't never have done it left to him- 
self, I know that. They laid hands on the 
whole of my fortune, thinkin’ there was no- 
body in England to bother about makin’ 
inquiries. But there was. My grandmother 
made inquiries; she sent Dudley over to see 
what he could do. Now you know why the 
farm was burnt down. It was because those 
two men”—pointing an accusing finger— 
“are crooks! Because they are thieves, be 
cause they robbed the orphan and the father- 
less! Uncle Joe, you deserved what you 
got, you can’t deny it!” 

“What I got ain’t a patch to what that 
—— Dudley’s got comin’ to him!” shouted 
Crane, pounding the board with his mighty 
fists. “I ain’t done no fraud! MHain’t 1 
your proper guardian? Air you twenty-one 
yet? Answer me that, you little viper, 
you-—” 

“T’ve thought of all that,” said Mirrie, 
quietly and completely at her ease. “You 
have brought me up, but remember for the 
past four years I’ve more’n earned my keep, 
and you never gave me no wages. Now 
let’s get down to bedrock. How much of 
my five thousand pounds is there left, Uncle 
Joe?” 

Lakin put in smoothly, “Your uncle did, 
by my advice, put the money into good-in- 
vestments for your benefit, my dear. When 
you are twenty-one, he will, 1 know, pay 
over to you the sum it has realized.” 

“Tf that’s so, it’s a bit of all right,” said 
Mirrie, “though I don’t take it on vow 
word, Lakin. But here’s the peint. Dudley 
burnt down this farm to punish you and 
Uncle Joe. You richly deserved that he 
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should do it. He warned uncle first, didn't 
he?” turning swiftly to Crane, who huskily 
answered : 

“TI ain’t admittin’ nothin’. ’ 

“Well, he did, whether you admit it or 
not. Now you’ve put the police on him, 
and he'll be taken, and, of course, if he is 
taken, he’s going to get a pretty long sen- 
tence since the Government’s been out after 
him for months. I’m here to-day to offer 
you terms. If you call off the police and 
say nothing about it, then I keep quiet too. 
I do more than keep quiet. 
fortune is intact. 


Lakin says my 
I will give Uncle Joe half 
of it to build up his farm in better style than 
before. But—if you don’t call off the hunt, 
then this whole countryside shall know you 
two men for the rogues you are. No!”—as 
Lakin seemed about to speak 

done yet. 
is this. 
unarmed 


-“T’ve not 
I’ve something else to say, and it 
I seem to have come here alone and 
to have walked myself into your 
power—and it wouldn't be very hard for 
Tom Lakin to stop my squealing. But I 
warn you it can’t be done. I’ve written to 
my lawyers in Ontario, and I’ve told ’em 
I have come here to-day. I have also told 
‘em that if nothing happens to me I decline 
to prosecute, and the whole thing is to be 
kept secret. But, on the other hand, if you 
attempt any dirty tricks on me legal pro- 
ceedings will be taken against you, sure’s 
you're born. Get me?” 
Lakin sat staring at her with dropped 
jaw. “You little she-devil!” he said. 
“You're a judge of that, Tom Lakin,” 
was the instant retort. ‘' Now, is it clearly 
understood ?”’ 
Crane broke in, heavily and wearily; 
ss Mitirie, the bargain’s off. It’s all gone, 
girl—every penny. I let this ere Jow-down 
Lakin put it into somethin’ as he said would 
double it in twelve months. There ain't 
more’n a hundred dollars or so left. 
His voice died away. 


He sat with great 
dirt-seamed fist clenched, staring at nothing. 
There fell a heavy, pulsing silence which 
secmed to last a long, long time. 

Into it there penetrated a distant sound, 
a note which, once heard, can never be 
mistaken; distant but yet horribly distinct, 
and drawing nearer every moment 
yell of a pack of men in full cry. 
were half audible. Mirrie sprang 
from her seat and rushed to the door, which 
she flung open, facing the excited crowd 
without. 

“Crane! 


—the long 
Contused 
words 


Crane!” they shouted. 


“Come 
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out! He’s taken! We've got him! The 
Hooded Snake! Quick—let’s work him off 
before the p’lice can take him away!” 

Crane and Lakin sprang to their feet, A 
sudden light of hellish malice burned in 
their eyes. Prudence was forgotten—or per- 
haps in their frenzy they thought that the 
silencing of the informer might spike 
Mirrie’s guns. At any cost—any cost—they 
must wreak their vengeance on the man at 
their mercy. They snatched up their hats, 
belts, guns, bawling questions to the men 
outside, an irregular mob of all the vilest 
scum of the population, men to whom the 
death of Dudley meant a _ new lease 
liberty to pillage and cheat unpunished. 

It seemed to Mirrie as though in the suc 
ceeding two minutes she lived years. Dud 
ley was there—had followed her at the risk 
of his life; but his usual luck had deserted 
him. He had somehow slipped up 
taken. 


of 


, been 


For a moment she could not think, could 
merely obey her first impulse and cry: 

“Remember, if you so much as touch him, 
I inform!” 

It was the worst thing she could have 
done, for the sound of her voice 


brought 
her to the remembrance of Lakin. 


He flew 
at her, grasping her by both hands, swearing 
with hoarse oaths: 


“You think yourself so darn clever, don’t 
your You've had a good run for your 
money, but, by ——, you’ve slipped up on 


the post! Withers!” he roared, addressing 
that one of the stockyard men who was the 
most brutal, the most like himself, “hold 
this”—he used a filthy word—“hold her 
tight!’ And”—he put his mouth to the 
man’s ear and muttered something 
not catch. 


she could 


Like a parcel she changed hands, found 
herself writhing in the hold of a creature 
recking of farm manure, rum and tobacco 
juice, and for an instant was 
something very like despair. 


assailed by 


The mob was already off, streaking down 


the pasture. The 
short 


proceedings would be 
they would wait only for the presence 
of Crane and Lakin 


—done ! 


then it would be over 
Robin Dudley would dangle at a 
rope’s end . . . and her throat 
paralysed. 

Withers began to drag 
the back end of the barn, where a ladder 
led to a loft above. 
as she could, clinging to the chairs. 

“"Ere, get a hustle on!” cried Withers 


scemed 
her along towards 


She resisted as strongly 
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FE. P. ROSE & SON, 


LTD., 
Hosiery Specialists, 


BEDFORD. 
LONG STOCKINGS for the GYMNASIUM 


Having supplied these Stockings for some years to the principal 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES, we have every confidence 
in recommending them for HARD WEAR and BEST VALUE. 


8} 9 9} 10 in. foot 
Ist quality, Black and Tan Cotton 3/11 3/11 3/11 4/1 1pair 


Ist quality, Black Cashmere . 5/11 5/11 5/11 6/11, 
2nd quality, Black Cashmere . 4/11 4/11 4/11 5/11. 
Tan, Dark Tan, and Brown Cashmere in three qualities. 
We also stock UNDYED COTTON GYM HOSE, 
suitable for dyeing to Special Shades for Sports Clubs, etc. 
All sizes, 3/11 pair. 






































GYMNASTIC and SPORTS 
KNICKERS. 


Special quality, all-wool woven fabric, fashioned 
waist, short legs. 

18 20 az 24 26 28 ins. 

6/11 6/11 7/6 7/6 7/11 7/11 


GYMNASIUM BELT 
SUSPENDERS, 2/11 


POSTAGE EXTRA. 
Hose | pair 3d. Knickers 4d. Suspenders 2d. 
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Are you quite satisfied with the Tea you are drinking ? 
Why not let us send you FREE samples of our delicious 


| “UK.” TEAS 


SS Ae eae 


A Postcard will bring them to you! 
UNITED KINGDOM TEA CO., Ltd., 1 Paul Street, London, E.C.2. 


Tea Merchants by Appointment to His Majesty The King and to Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 
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FOR 
CASH 
: OR TIME N purchasing furniture the first consider- 
i PAYMENTS ation is quality, then price—to ensure 
i ae absolute satisfaction you must go to 
{ Jelks’ who have a reputation of over 60 
years standing for high quality and lowest possible prices. 
t 
; Purchased from some of the best homes in the country, Jelks’ stock 
nt possesses thathigh intrinsic value that only thoroughly seasoned wood 
hi and skilled workmanship can give. Furniture that will lastalifetime. 
4 £100,000 WORTH TO SELECT FROM 
ty Call and inspect the huge stock contain- Removals by Motor Pantechnicon to 
: ed in the showrooms that cover an area all parts of the country. Estimates 
of over 500,000 sq.ft. If you car al 
Bargain Booklet will be sent po st free free. Prompt attention to country 


on request. orders. 


W. JELKS & SONS 


263-275 HOLLOWAY RD. LONDON, N.7. 


ours : 9—7.y p.m. i se att. riays, 9P.m 
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furiously, “or I'll knock you silly. I want 
to be in at the death, don’t I?” 

His words gave the clue, like a great flood 
of light. 

“And so do I, don’t I?” she blazed sud- 
denly. “I don’t know what maggot’s got 
Tom Lakin, but he ain’t goin’ to do me out 
of the show! Why, I ain’t never seen a 
man swing! Look at here, Sam Withers, 
I’ll take you there in my car—we'll get 
there ‘fore they do, see?” 

Now Withers, having no glimmer of 
knowledge respecting the misappropriation 
of Mirrie’s fortune, saw no reason at all 
why he should decline this dazzling offer. 
He had been bidden to guard Mirrie, and 
that he could do quite as well in the car— 
if there really was a car—as if he stayed to 
tie her up, raging and resisting, in the loft. 
He knew the Hooded Snakes had abducted 
her, but he knew of no reason at all 
why she should take Deadly Dudley’s 
part. 

“Your car! Your grandmother! ” 
he jerked out in his surprise. 

Yes, indeed, her grandmother! If 
ever she had prayed in her life to the 
God whom the mission in Finaska 
had revealed to her, Mirrie prayed 
then. 

**Can’t you see the car? Just over 
there under the trees! Come along. 
Tell the shover which way to go. 
We shall get there first! First, if 
you hurry!” 

The dazzling hope lit up the world. 
If she could get there before they 
did! If she could have a minute, 
just one minute to get the ear of 
those present, if the exact words to 
use could be vouchsafed to her 





They reached the car where sat the 
bewildered Toots; they bundled in, 

**Drive—drive for your life!” 
shrieked the girl. ‘* Where are they 
going, Withers?” 

“Down by Langland’s Pool.” 

**T know,” grunted the chauffeur, 
whose eager compliance was not at all sur- 
prising to Withers. No man of his acquaint- 
ance would willingly miss a lynching. Off 
they flew over the rough ground, bumping 
and jumping. A minute saw them ahead of 
the running crowd which had been to fetch 
Crane and Lakin. On, on they rushed, 
while Mirrie, grasping Toots in anguish, 
was murmuring in her ear, “They’ve got 
him! They’ve got him! We must stop it 
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—somehow. Oh, how could he have risked 
his life? He must have followed, just to 
be sure I was safe.” 

Round the clump of oaks near Langland’s 
Pool a big crowd was gathered. 

“Drive right through,” cried Mirrie 
vehemently, “if they won’t make way!” 

They did make way; the car slipped in 
right to the core of the disturbance, to 
where, cruelly corded to the tree whence 
he was to swing, stood Robin Dudley, with 
his most snake-like expression, his eyes glit- 
tering hard and bright. 

As the car broke through the cordon and 
he saw Mirrie there his look changed. He 
seemed about to call to her some message, 
but thought better of it. The first sight of 
him almost reduced Mirrie to a passion of 
sobs, but her steely spirit rose strong above 
the tides of feeling. 





**A sturdy settler gripped Lakin’s arm, forcing 


down his revolver ""—p. 1150 


Lakin, Crane and the crowd were swarm- 
ing across the next meadow—she had two 
minutes . .. perhaps three. 

In a flash she had mounted the seat of the 
car, so as to be visible to the whole crowd, 
and she had cried out: 

“Finaska folks, help me to see fair play. 
Listen! I’ve something to tell you all. 
Something that will surprise you more than 
you could ever think, It’s about Joe Crane ! 
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It’s about Tom Lakin!” As she pronounced 
the names every sound died down. She held 
the multitude in breathless expectation. 
Withers made no movement to silence her; 
he was too much amazed at the purport of 
what she was saying. 

Her eager glance, flashing round, caught 
sight of a mélée of faces. There were good 
and bad there, men of very different grades. 
There were those who had suffered by Robin 
Dudley’s rough justice, but there were also 
those whom he had righted. With a leap of 
the heart which for a moment deprived her 
of utterance, she saw the possibility of a 
rescue if only she could shape the mob to 
her purpose, if only the police would tarry. 

“Crane’s farm was fired for the same 
reason as Ruah Wirtheimer’s, because Crane 
is a crook!” she cried aloud; and a murmur 
of stupefaction testified to the universal sur- 
prise at such words from such a speaker, 
for she was known to all as Mirrie Crane, 
not by her true name. 

“I’m an orphan,” she went on, her voice 
strengthening and ringing out clear and 
sweet, “and I’ve been chore-girl up at 
Crane’s Creek—chore-girl without wages! 
Now, my grandfather in England left me a 
fortune—a big fortune, boys, I tell you 
five-and-twenty thousand dollars! And 
by a trick those two men, Joe Crane and 
Tom Lakin, have robbed me of every 
penny! And the Hooded Snakes are out 
to do justice and see fair play in Minni- 
MOOSC. »« « -« 

As she reached this point the rest of the 
mob—the worst element in it—headed by 
Lakin, whose face was dark with suffused 
blood and who looked like a fiend, rushed 
up to the barrier. 

“One o’ you boys look out for Lakin’s gun- 
arm!” piped Mirrie. “Make a _ cordon 
round this car. I’ve almost had my say, 
not quite.” 

Her voice was drowned for a few wild 
minutes while the new-comers yelled for 
blood, and her former audienc e, eager for 
more sensation, withstood them violently. 

For a long minute she thought it was all 
over, the animus against Dudley in the 
minds of the worst riff-raff was so venomous. 
ut her momentary start had given her the 
chance she had hoped for, to divide the 
crowd. Not only were many of those 
present men who would fain see justice done 
according to their lights, but, moreover, they 
were determined to know more, to hear the 
details of the story so dramatically told. 


A sturdy settler gripped Lakin’s arm, 
forcing down his revolver. 

“Hold hard, you durn’ fool. Ef you was 
to shoot that gel you’d be lynched yourself, 
sure’s you're born.” 

“Get on! Get on, Mirrie Crane!” yelled 
a good many voices—even the partisans of 
Crane and Lakin were devoured by their 
desire to hear. ; 

And Mirrie knew that, even if she failed 
to convince them in the end, every moment 
that passed was a moment gained. 

“You all know the Hooded Snakes,” she 
cried. “I challenge you! It’s up to you 
now to say if ever you knew Dudley put it 
over on anyone who didn’t deserve what was 
coming to ’em? Now then, speak up! 
What about Moses an’ all that gang over 
by the Deadwoods? What price Israel 
Dop and Shifty Sam?” 

There was a murmur of assent, and the 
crowd showed her mastery of it by forcibly 
restraining Crane and Lakin. 

“What have you got against Dudley?” 
she cried. “He never hit anyone as run 
straight, and there’s another thing—he never 
hit without fair warning. Now I’m coming 
to it—I’m going to tell you! Dudley knows 
my people over in the Old Country—he 
knew I'd been diddled out of a fortune. 
Ask Crane to swear, on his Bible oath, 
whether he got a message calling on him 
to choke up his stolen goods, or take what 
was comin’ to him?” 

There was an electric pause, a wrathful, 
threatening hum. 

“He couldn’t hand over to me, boys, for 
why? That dirty scum, Tom Lakin, has 
been and gambled with my money and lost 
every penny of it—five-and-twenty thousand 
dollars, just chucked on the muck-heap! 
Mark you, I don’t believe Joe Crane meant 
to cheat me out of the lot. When I was 
twenty-one he would have handed me out 
some of it—and, after all, he raised me. 
But what about Lakin, that has treated me 
like dirt ever since I could remember? Is 
he your man—or Dudley? Dudley, who took 
me and gave me decent clothes, who put 
me in care of a good woman—who will send 
me home to England to my own people? I 
tell you this, boys—the only hope for 
Finaska is in the Hooded Snakes. If you 
string up Robin Dudley, then every skunk 
like Tom Lakin an’ Shifty Sam ’ll pluck up 
heart, and this won't be no place for decent 
folks to live in. So now then. You're for 
stringing up the only man that ever was 
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In these days when every intelligent woman realises the importance of an 


attractive personal appearance, there is 
beauty which are within the means of 


a great demand for some simple aids to 
all. The professional beauty specialists, 


with their fabulous prices and long treatments, are obviously impracticable for 


all but the wealthiest. 


Moreover, it is a fact that equally good results can be 
obtained by the wise use of a few simple and easily obtained materials. 


It is 


proposed, therefore, in this article, to point out the average deficiencies which 
mar a woman’s beauty, and to suggest some practical remedies. 


IS SOAP INJURIOUS ? 
The skin 
foundation 
cleanliness. 


The 
good complexion is perfect 
This, however, is too often only 
obtained by ruining the skin with alkaline 
soaps and hard water. 


demands first attention. 


of a 


Soap is really in- 
jurious to most skins, and if soap is used on 
the face it should be a pure non-alkaline kind 
The ideal method of freeing 
from waste matter, dead 
cuticle, and dirt, is to smear it with pure 
mercolized wax before going to bed, sponging 


such as Pilenta. 


the complexion 


the face in the morning with warm water. 


A COMMON DISFIGUREMENT 
About 75 
suffer from 


caused 


per cent. of the women one meets 
disfiguring blackheads. 
enlarged 


These are 
by 


pores which become 
clogged with dirt and waste matter. To get 
rid of blackheads, the safest and quickest 
method is to damp them thoroughly with 


warm water in which a tablet of stymol has 
been When the 
will ci right 
without any pain or forcing. 
vent 


dissolved. face is dried the 
off the towel 


In order to pre- 


blackheads me on 


them forming again the face needs an 


occasional astringent bath to keep the pores 
from getting over large. 
tablets 


Always keep a few 
for occasional 
sparkling face-bath of stymol water is the best 
prevention for this ugly affliction. 


EVEN WORSE 
is the sight, alas! too 


common, 
with an unsightly 


stymol handy, an 


of a woman 
rowth of down on her face. 
of these spend a good deal of time 
trying to eliminate the offending hairs. Elec- 
trolysis and have both proved un- 
satisfactory as well as painful. ‘There is, how- 


gi 


Yet many 


shaving 


ever, one remedy which has a great deal to 
recommend it. If pure powdered pheminol is 
applied directly to the superfluous hair, the 
latter can be removed after 
without the slightest difficulty. 


BEAUTIFUL IN THE RIGHT 
PLACE 


If superfluous hair is unsightly, the lack of 
hair in the right place is a serious defect. 
The most beautiful eyes lose half their charm 
if the lashes are thin and pale, while beauti- 
ful lashes and brows give a peculiar charm ta 
even the plainest face. 
lashes it 


a few minutes 


In feeding the eye- 
is essential to choose a preparation 
that is absolutely harmless. The best thing 
known for this purpose is pure mennaline, 
which is easy your chemist. 
About every ght a trifle should be 
rubbed into the roots of the eyelashes and eye- 
brows. If this treatment is continued, the 
lashes will not only grow thick and long, but 
they will tend to become darker in colour. 


ARE YOU TOO FAT? 


must 


to obtain from 
other ni 


It be generally admitted that the 
prettiest face loses half its charm if its owner 
has a clumsy figure. Superfluous flesh 
however, to than most 
It is wonderful what a differ- 
ence is made by eating a few clynol berries 
after each meal. 


is, 
much 
people imagine. 


easier reduce 


These little berries are quite 
pleasant to take, and they are absolutely harm- 
less. They have, however, a wonderful power 


of reducing superfluous fat. Over-stout people 


will do well to remember that excessive fat- 
ness is not only unbecoming but really 
dangerous. This very simple and homely 


remedy deserves a trial. 
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able to get justice done in this district. 
Oh, he ain’t done it on Government pattern 
—no. But then Government ain’t never 
done it at all. All they can do is to send 
the mounted police to take and jail the 
man that’s been tackling the work they 
dursn’t touch. Boys”—she held out her frail 
arms, her face glowing with an enthusiasm 
that sent a thrill through the crowd—“ boys, 
[ call upon you! A rescue! A rescue! 
Cut him that hate swindling 
and graft, let him loose and hand over Tom 
Lakin, cheat and thief and 


his place!” 


down, you 


liar, to take 


There was a roar of response and a roar 
of opposition. Mirrie, with heaving chest 
and clenched hands, stood watching the 
fight she had provoked. 

To and fro, to and fro, surged the mob, 
and Mrs. Tooth tugged wildly at the girl’s 
skirts. “They'll shoot you, miss, as sure’s 
you’re born Duck, I tell you!” 
gasped the good soul, shaking like a jelly. 

But Mirrie remained erect. 


duc k ! 


She believed 
there was but one man in the crowd—Tom 
Lakin—who would shoot at a girl, and he 
was being held by two strong fellows. 
Withers 


issue of the 


was so dumbfounded at the 
that he stiff 


looking to the raging 


atfain remained 


and vainly 


Lakin for orders. 


dazed, 


Mirrie’s eyes were fixed upon the prisoner. 
She was trembling in every limb, wonder 
ing whether she had done the best thing, 
whether, friends and_ his 
enemies, Dudley would be torn to pieces. 

His friends were apparently a solid block, 
and it was soon evident that they were 
successfully fighting their way to him. 

Over the din shrieked frenzied 
orders to his sympathizers to put a bullet 
through the “dirty Rattlers brain.” But 
those near enough were sutticiently occu 
pied in defending themselves. 

Mirrie steel, knew 
that the prisoner’s bonds were cut, saw him 


between _ his 


Lakin 


saw the glimmer of 
raise one arm and strain forwards, and in 
that moment she heard the sound for which 
two minutes ago she had listened and 
prayed—the gallop of approaching horses, 
the shrill whistle of the mounted police. 

A partial 


silence fell upon the yelling 
mob as the 


riders dashed in among them 
four fine upstanding men, well mounted. 


“What's all this?” cried their leader, 
swinging round in hot indignation. “A 
lynching : So you would, would you? 


Who's that you've got? 


Dudley, if I’m not 
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ROBIN HOOD 
mistaken, the 


; Hooded Snake! Well, sir,” 
wheeling so as to confront Robin, who stood 
free, stumbling a little upon feet numb with 
the constriction of ropes, “at last!” 

Dudley smiled faintly. 
sergeant, at last!” 
utmost sangfroid. 

“ Handcuffs !” rapped out the 
sergeant, and two of the troopers jumped 
from their horses and secured the bandit 
chieftain, nobody questioning their action. 

“Now this is what I call a real bit o’ 
luck,” said the sergeant genially. ‘“ Nothing 
but the row you were all kicking up drew 
me to this spot. And by a further stroke 
of luck, if there isn’t a car ready to hand 
—a fast one by the look of it!” He went 
up to the chauffeur. “In the name of the 
Dominion Government I commandeer this 
car to drive the prisoner to headquarters,” 
said he shortly. “Sorry, ladies, whoever 
you are, to inconvenience you. Jim, yank 
this ill-smelling swine of a farm-hand out 
of the ladies’ car, unless he has pressing 


“As you observe, 
he retorted with the 


sharply 


business himself with our inspector.” 

Withers was out of the car before the 
words were uttered, feebly stammering a 
total denial of everything of which he had 
not been accused. 

In another instant the handcuffed Dudley 
Was somewhat roughly hustled in and his 
feet secured with a rope. He was appar- 
ently too much exhausted by the brutal 
handling of his former captors to make 
much resistance. A short, sharp order was 
given to the chauffeur, who with commend- 
able promptitude had already started his 
engine; and in a kind of dream Mirrie 
found herself, Toots and the _ helpless 
Robin gliding off with a mounted rider on 
either side of the car, the sergeant with the 
other man remaining behind, apparently to 
secure the arrest of Lakin and Crane. 

Soon they came thundering after them 
at a killing gallop; and the chauffeur, 
obligingly moderating his pace so that the 
riders could keep up, they swung into the 
long road which threaded the pine woods 
for miles and miles. 

Mirrie’s last impression of the wild scene 
she was quitting was the sight of Joe Crane, 
seated on a log, with his hands tied and 


his head hanging, abased, ruined—most 
terribly punished. 
She determined within herself that the 


moment the police had done with her car 
she would go back to console Aunt Sarah. 
Dudley would be tried. . . . She would 
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have to give evidence. 
her yet awhile. 

She choked back a _ weak inclination 
towards tears. Somewhere deep down in 


No England for 


her she was disappointed in Dudley. It 
was odd that he should be so exhausted, so 
passive. She knew that she had not ex- 


pected it. 

She did not dare raise her eyes to where 
he sat opposite her; she could not face his 
blank disappointment, his humiliation. 

Nobody spoke. There was no sound but 
the galloping of the horses, the rattle of 
accoutrements and the purring of the car 
as they passed out of sight and hearing of 
the wrangling crowd into the silence of the 
forest. 

On, on they went, until the very last 
shack upon the road had been left behind 
and they had come to a desolate cross-roads 
where the directions were rudely scrawled 
in white paint on black boards. 

The chauffeur had evidently no _ hesita- 
tion. He swung swiftly aside from his 
former direction along the road marked: 
“U.S. Boundary, 4o miles.” 

Into the covert of dense foliage they 
plunged, ran a few miles, then stopped. 

At the mouth of a narrow green track 
stood a man, on foot, with a suit-case in one 
hand and a big can of petrol in the other. 
The police sergeant dismounted, took these 
things from him, gave him his horse and 
leapt into the car, which immediately shot 
away, increasing its speed with amazing 
celerity until the mounted men left behind 
were no larger than men in a picture-book. 
Not a word had been uttered, the whole 
transaction was past In a moment, and in a 
dozen more the forest had swallowed up the 
riders as if they had never been, 

Mirrie, who had irresistibly turned her 
head back to look, now turned it sharply 
forwards, and at last encountered Dudley’s 
gaze. It was not at all what she expected. 
His lips were parted in a jovial smile, 
showing all his white teeth, and his eyes 
glittered roguishly. 

She turned to Toots, who also wore a 
broad grin of triumph, 

‘‘ Beautiful, Master Robin,’ said the 
good woman complacently, ‘‘ but you run it 


too close for me that time! I hope as it'll 


be the last od 
“Tf it hadn’t been for Mirrie it would 


have been too close a call, old lad 


1 1y, 
**As it 
was, it was closer than I liked—and make 
your mind easy—I think it may be the 
last.” 

‘* Shall I take off the bracelets, Robin?” 
asked the soi-disant sergeant of police. 


replied her nursling, unabashed. 


“Not till we’re across the frontier, old 
son. Till then I’m a prisoner under guard, 
Keep your rifle handy. No knowing whom 
we may meet pe 

“Then then +g gasped Mirrie, 
*‘ Those were your men ‘ 

‘They were, Mirrie, and sad it is to 
think that they will be mine no _ longer. 
But after to-day it looks as if I must stand 
out—for a time at least. Let me introduce 
you to Little John, my trusty lieutenant. 
None of our disguises have been so useful 
as our old police uniforms. They in- 
variably quell, for at least long enough for 
us to do a get-away. But at this moment 
the real police must be close on our heels, 
so hey for the border—crack on, Allan-a- 
Dale.” 

The chauffeur grinned silently and 
*fcracked on.’’? Little John touched his cap 
and beamed on Mirrie. ‘‘ My congratula 
tions,’”? said he genially. ‘1 think you had 
been haranguing the crowd.”’ 

*“*T hadn’t much hope,’ she mumbled, 
holding down her head like one ashamed, 
- I thought if 
I did all I knew, God might take a hand 
e. + See He did.’’ The tears she had 
been holding back would no longer be 
restrained, though she would have given 
much to suppress all sign of feeling. 


only I was playing for time 


“Lord love you, missie, you Was just 
Le 4 ; - . 
splendid,’’? cried Toots, mopping her own 
cheeks. “If it hadn't ’a’ been for you !’d’a’ 
seen him murdered before my very eyes!” 
Something like an electric current of 
warm feeling—a thrill too intimate for ex- 
pression—passed swiftly through the being 


of the fast-developing girl on the threshold 
of life and experience, as Robin moved his 
manacled wrists and laid them in her lap. 

‘*Mirrie,” he said, ‘‘I don’t want to 
exaggerate the importance of my life. But 
such as it is, you saved it, And because of 
that I’m coming back to England with you 
to hand you over to Mrs. Standon. ... By 
Jove! Another five minutes and we shall 


be in the U.S.A.! ee 


(The End) 
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